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ARTICLE  I, 

PLACE  OF  THE  PULPIT  IN  MODERN  LIFE 
AND  THOUGHT. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  NEWEEI.  DWIGHT  HIDUS,  D.D. 

Having  lingered  long  in  foreign  climes  and  countries, 
Plutarch  returned  home  to  affirm  that  he  had  found  cities 
without  walls,  without  literature,  without  coin  or  kings; 
peoples  who  knew  not  the  forum,  the  theater,  or  gymna¬ 
sium;  “but,”  added  the  traveler,  “there  ilever  was,  nor 
shall  there  ever  be,  a  city  without  temple,  church,  or 
chapel.”  Since  Plutarch’s  time  many  centuries  have  come 
and  gone,  yet  for  thoughtful  men  the  passing  years  have 
only  strengthened  the  conviction  that  not  until  cities  are 
hung  in  the  air,  instead  of  founded  upon  rock,  can  the  ideal 
commonwealth  be  established  or  maintained  without  foun¬ 
dations  of  morals  and  religion.  Were  it  possible  for  the 
ancient  traveler  to  come  forth  from  his  tomb,  and,  moving 
slowly  down  the  aisles  of  time,  to  step  foot  into  the  scene 
and  city  midst  which  we  now  do  dwell,  he  would  find  that, 
in  the  influence  of  religious  teachers  upon  liberty,  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  and  industry,  that  would  fully  justify  the  reasser¬ 
tion  of  the  conviction  expressed  so.  many  centuries  ago. 
Indeed,  many  students  of  the  rise  and  reign  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people  make  the  history  of  social  progress  to  be  very 
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largely  the  history  of  those  teachers  who  have  lifted  up  be¬ 
fore  men  Christian  ideals  and  principles,  as  beacon  lights 
for  the  human  race. 

Standing  before  the  Cathedral  of  Wittenberg,  Jean  Paul 
uncovered  his  head  and  said,  “The  story  of  the  German 
language  and  literature  is  the  story  of  Martin  Luther’s  pul¬ 
pit.”  Webster  through  stately  oration,  Rufus  Choate 
through  impassioned  address,  James  Anthony  Froude 
through  polished  essay,  have  alike  affirmed  that  the  town¬ 
meeting  and  our  representative  government  go  back  to 
that  little  pulpit  in  the  Swiss  city  of  Geneva.  In  the 
realm  of  literature,  also,  it  is  highly  significant  that  Mac¬ 
aulay  and  Morley  declare  that  Shakespeare,  Milton,  and 
Tennyson  received  their  literary  instrument  as  a  free  gift 
from  those  monks  named  Cadmon  and  Bede,  arid  those 
pastors  who  gave  us  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible. 
Modern  sermons  may  have  become  “  dry  as  dust,”  yet  the 
time  was  when  the  English  pulpit  united  the  functions  of 
lecture-hall  and  library,  newspaper  and  book.  For  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  our  Saxon  speech,  MUller  and  Whitney  take  us 
back  to  the  cloisters  and  chapels  of  old  England.  But  Ad¬ 
dison  affirmed  that  the  sermons  of  two  preachers,  Tillotson 
and  Barrow,  were  the  standards  of  perfection  in  English 
writing,  and  projected  a  dictionary  that  had  for  its  author¬ 
ity  the  words  and  phrases  used  in  the  writings  of  these  two 
preachers,  whom  the  essayist  thought  had  shaped  English 
speech  and  literature.  Lord  Chatham  once  referred  the 
dignity  and  eloquence  of  his  style  to  the  fact  that  he  had 
committed  to  memory  the  sermons  of  the  same  Barrow. 

In  our  own  land,  speaking  of  the  pleas  for  patriotism 
and  liberty  that  were  heard  in  the  pulpits  of  New  England 
just  before  the  Revolution,  Emerson  said  the  Puritan  pul¬ 
pits  were  “the  springs  of  American  liberty.”  While  in 
the  realm  of  education,  Horace  Mann  notes  the  fact  that 
one  pastor  in  New  Hampshire  trained  one  hundred  men 
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for  the  learned  professions,  and  another  country  pastor  one 
hundred  and  fifty  students,  including  Ezekiel  and  Daniel 
Webster. 

Great,  indeed,  has  been  the  influence  of  war,  politics, 
commerce,  law,  science,  government;  yet  we  must  also 
confess  that  the  pulpit  has  been  one  of  the  great  forces  in 
social  progress.  Be  the  reasons  what  they  may,  the  proph¬ 
ets  of  yesterday  are  still  the  social  leaders  of  to-day.  To¬ 
morrow  Moses  will  reenter  his  pulpit,  and  pronounce  judg¬ 
ment,  and  control  verdicts  in  every  court  of  this  city. 
To-morrow,  as  Germans,  we  will  utter  the  speech  that  Lu¬ 
ther  fashioned  for  us,  or  as  Saxons  use  the  idioms  that 
Wycliffe  and  Bunyan  taught  our  fathers.  To-morrow  the 
groom  and  bride  will  set  up  their  altars,  and,  kindling  the 
sacred  fires  of  affection,  they  will  found  their  home  upon 
Paul’s  principle,  “  The  greatest  of  these  is  love.”  To-mor¬ 
row  the  citizen  will  exercise  his  privilege  of  free  thought 
and  speech,  and  recall  Guizot’s  words,  “  Democracy  crossed 
over  into  Europe  in  the  little  boat  that  brought  Paul.’^ 
To-morrow  educators  will  re-read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  seek  to  make  rich  the  schools  for  the  little  ones  who 
bear  God’s  image.  To-morrow  we  shall  find  that  the  great 
arts  that  enrich  us  were  themselves  made  rich  by  teachers 
of  the  Christian  religion.  For  great  thoughts  make  great 
thinkers.  Eloquent  orators  do  not  discuss  petty  themes. 
The  woes  of  India  lent  eloquence  to  Burke.  Paradise  lent 
beauty  to  Dante,  and  strength  to  Milton. .  The  Madonna 
lent  loveliness  to  the  brush  of  Raphael.  It  was  the  majes¬ 
ty  of  him  “  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens  could  not  con¬ 
tain  ”  that  lent  sublimity  to  the  Cathedral  of  Angelo  and 
Bramante. 

Christ’s  ideal  of  immortality  lent  sweetness  to  Handel, 
and  victory  to  his  oratorio.  It  was  the  golden  rule,  also, 
that  shotted  the  cannons  of  freedom  against  the  citadel  of 
slavery  and  servitude.  “  The  economic  and  political  strug- 
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gle  of  modern  society,”  says  the  great  English  economist, 
^‘are  in  the  last  analysis  religious  struggles — their  sole  so¬ 
lution,  the  life  and  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  set  forth 
through  the  human  voice.”  In  his  celebrated  argument 
in  the  Girard  College  case,  Daniel  Webster  reviewed  the 
upward  progress  of  society,  and  asked  this  question: 
‘‘Where  have  the  life-giving  waters  of  civilization  ever 
sprung  up,  save  in  the  track  of  the  Christian  ministry?” 
Having  expressed  the  hope  that  American  scholars  had 
done  something  for  the  honor  of  literature  abroad ;  that 
our  courts  of  justice  had,  to  a  little  degree,  exalted  the  law; 
that  the  orations  in  Congress  had  tended  to  extend  and  se¬ 
cure  the  charter  of  human  rights,  the  great  statesman  add¬ 
ed  these  words :  “  But  I  contend  that  no  literary  efforts,  no 
adjudications,  no  constitutional  discussions,  nothing  that 
has  ever  been  done  or  said  in  favor  of  the  great  interests  of 
universal  man,  has  done  this  country  more  credit  at  liome 
and  abroad  than  our  body  of  clergymen.”  Weightier  or 
more  unqualified  testimony  was  never  pronounced.  What¬ 
ever  the  future  may  hold  for  the*  pulpit,  the  past,  at  least, 
is  secure ! 

Having  affirmed  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  in  early  and 
ignorant  eras,  some  writers  now  declare  the  pulpit  has  en¬ 
tered  upon  a  decline,  and  predict  its  final  decay.  In  this 
age  of  books  and  papers,  men  question  the  need  o^  moral 
instruction  through  the  voice.  Let  us  confess  tl  at  never 
before  have  the  instruments  for  happiness  been  so  numer¬ 
ous  or  so  accessible.’  The  modern  devices  for  increasing 
knowledge  are  now  so  artful  and  insistent,  the  very  atmos¬ 
phere  of  life  is  so  charged  with  information,  as  almost  to 
compel  wisdom  in  the  intelligent,  and  forbid  illiteracy  in 
the  stupid.  For  the  training  of  reason,  the  printing-presses 
toil  day  and  night.  For  the  training  of  the  practical 
sense,  science  has  increased  books  and  stuffed  the  shelves 
with  knowledge. 
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For  the  training  of  taste  and  imagination  the  artist 
.  printer  and  photographer  have  united  for  multiplying  pic¬ 
tures,  until  without  expense  or  travel  the  youth  can  be¬ 
hold  the  faces  of  earth’s  greatest  men,  visit  distant  cities 
and  historic  civilization.  Never  before  have  educators 
done  so  much  for  child  life  and  culture.  As  soon  as  the 
babe  can  walk,  the  kindergarten  stands  forth  to  allure  the 
little  feet  into  the  temple  of  knowledge.  For  youth  also 
the  public  schools  have  become  so  powerful  and  so  rich 
that  private  schools  find  it  difficult  to  live  under  their 
eaves.  New  forms  of  education  also  are  developing.  There 
are  schools  that  train  the  hand  to  use  the  tool,  train  the 
arm  toward  self-support,  fit  the  boy  for  business  in  the  of¬ 
fice  or  store,  lend  skill  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the 
bridge,  or  springing  the  truss  over  some  building.  Tech¬ 
nical  schools  have  arisen,  teaching  the  use  and  control  of 
the  electric  forces,  the  extraction  of  iron  from  crude  ores, 
the  changing  of  poisons  into  balms  and  remedies,  the  ex? 
trdction  of  oils  and  medicines  from  the  refuse  of  coal  and 
wood.  Commerce  and  trade,  too,  have  become  so  complex 
that  their  mastery  involves  a  liberal  education. 

The  youth  who  has  sharp  eyes  and  a  hungry  mind  can 
now  have  culture  without  college.  He  who  handles  cot¬ 
ton  goods  or  silk  or  wool,  and  traces  the  rich  texture  back 
to  the  looms  that  wove  them, -ponders  the  mechanical  de¬ 
vices  that  embroidered  faces  and  flowers  upon  the  silk, 
studies  the  dyes  by  which  the  white  wool  has  become 
crimson  or  black,  will  find  that  each  step  lends  knowledge. 
In  all  ages,  life  has  been  a  university,  and  events  have  been 
teachers,  but  never  before  to  the  same  degree  as  to-day. 
Indeed,  the  youth  who  in  the  morning  goes  forth  to  his 
task  and  walking  along  watches  the  method  by  which  the 
streets  are  paved,  the  devices  for  lighting  and  draining 
them,  the  means  by  which  the  taxes  are  raised  and  streets 
paid  for;  who  enters  the  street-car  to  journey  backward  in 
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thought  and  note  how  the  rude  ox-cart  has  become  the 
palace-car;  who  enters  the  market-place  and  the  forum,  to 
buy  and  sell  and  master  the  devices  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  will  find  that  knowledge  comes  streaming  in 
from  every  side.  And  to  all  these  indirect  instruments  of 
culture  must  be  added  the  new  inventions  called  “  culture 
clubs.”  Recently  a  traveler  in  Scotland,  standing  upon  a 
mountain  cliff  overlooking  the  sea,  fouhd  himself  in  great 
danger.  It  seems  that  the  gardener  desired  to  beautify 
even  the  steep  cliffs  and  precipices.  Loading  his  double- 
barreled  shotgun  with  seeds  of  flower  and  vines,  he  fired 
the  seeds  up  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks.  Not  otherwise, 
for  men  and  women  who  have  a  few  moments  for  rest  be¬ 
tween  the  hours,  has  life  become  dangerous.  To-day,  one 
can  scarcely  turn  round  the  street  corner  without  running 
into  the  president  of  some  new  culture  club,  who  straight¬ 
way  empties  into  the  victim  two  volleys  of  talk  about  some 
wisdom,  old  or  new.  The  old  shotgun  is  less  dangerous 
than  the  new  club. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  practical  life  itself  is  a 
university.  The  use  of  fire  and  wind  and  water;  the 
avoidance  of  stones  and  animals  and  poisons ;  the  mastery 
of  the  body,  so  as  to  maintain  perfect  health  and  high- 
pressure  brain  action  without  nerve  injury;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  skill  in  cairying  one’s  faculties  through  the  home, 
the  store,  and  the  stieet,  the  gaining  of  one’s  livelihood — 
all  these  are  instruments  divinely  ordained  for  the  culture 
of  the  mind,  and  for  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  wis¬ 
dom.  And  in  this  age,  when  ignorance  is  a  luxury  that 
only  idiots  can  afford,  and  knowledge  is  universal,  many 
have  come  to  feel  that  the  pulpit  is  a  waning  force.  It  is 
said  that  the  teaching  function  has  been  superseded  by  the 
press,  by  books  and  magazines ;  that  the  ethical  ideas  of 
Christ  are  now  so  fully  developed  as  to  be  organized  into 
institutions,  becoming  automatic,  and  therefore  no  longer 
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needing  a  special  voice  for  their  enunciation.  John  said 
of  heaven,  “  There  shall  be  no  temple  there,”  nor  shall  any 
teacher  need  to  say.  Know  the  Lord,  for  all  shall  know 
him.  And  many  have  risen  up  to-day  who  assert  that  the 
pulpit  of  yesterday  has  made  unnecessary  the  pulpit  of  to¬ 
morrow;  that  Christianity  has  now  been  organized  into  our 
social,  domestic,  economic,  and  political  institutions,  there¬ 
by  becoming  self-publishing.  Those  kind-hearted  persons 
who  once  wept  lest  the  loom  and  the  engine  should  destroy 
the  working-people  are  now  engaged  in  daily  shedding  a 
few  tears  over  the  pulpit,  soon  to  be  sadly  injured  by  the 
press,  the  magazines,  and  books. 

Thoughtful  men  are  not  troubled  lest  some  agency  arise 
to  dispossess  the  pulpit.  In  the  last  analysis,  preaching  is 
simply  an  extension  of  that  universal  function  called  con¬ 
versation.  It  represents  an  attempt  so  to  bring  the  truth 
to  bear  upon  conduct  and  character  as  to'  cleanse  the  rea¬ 
son,  sweeten  the  affections,  and  lend  inspiration  to  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  so  as  to  strengthen  conscience  and  refine  the  moral 
sentiment.  The  foundation  of  all  moral  instruction  is  in 
the  family,  where  children  ar§  influenced,  not  by  attrac¬ 
tions,  but  by  the  truth  manifest  in  the  voice  of  the  father 
and  the  mother,  who  create  an  atjnosphere  about  the  child. 
Socrates  came  speaking,  as  did  Plato  and  Paul,  as  did  the 
world’s  Saviour ;  and,  so  long  as  man  remains  man,  preach¬ 
ing  will  remain,  not  as  a  luxury,  but  as  the  necessity  of 
man’s  existence.  So  far  from  books’  doing  away  with  the 
influence  of  the  voice,  they  seem  rather  to  increase  it.  In 
ages  when  there  were  no  books,  men  sat  silent  in  the  cell 
or  were  dumb  by  the  hearthstone.  Now  that  a  new  book 
is  published,  like  “  The  Memoirs  of  Tennyson  ”  or  “  Equal- 
ity,”  by  Bellamy,  or  “The  Christian,”  by  Caine,  these 
books,  instead  of  ending  conversation  upon  the  themes  in 
question,  seem  rather  to  open  into  the  flood-gates  of  speech, 
so  that  a  thousand  readers  break  forth  into  discussion  who 
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before  were  dumb  and  silent.  Great  is  the  power  of  books  I 
Wonderful  the  influence  of  the  press !  But  the  printing- 
press  is  only  a  patent  drill  that  goes  forth  to  sow  the  land 
with  the  great  seed  of  civilization.  But  while  the  drill 
may  scatter  the  wheat  upon  the  cold  ground,  it  may  not 
pour  warmth  about  the  frozen  clouds  or  shed  forth  the  re¬ 
freshing  dew  or  rain.  When  the  living  man  called  Luther 
or  Whitefield  or  Wesley  or  Beecher  or  Brooks  shines 
forth,  then  the  mind  lends  warmth  to  frigid  natures,  calls 
down  dew  and  rain  upon  the  newly  sown  seed,  lends  light 
and  inspiration  to  dull  «nd  sodden  natures. 

Should  Plato  reappear  to-morrow  in  some  hall,  he  need 
not  fear  lest  the  books  have  dispossessed  him  of  his  mis¬ 
sion.  A  book  is  simply  the  mummy  of  a  soul.  A  library 
is  a  graveyard  where  intellects  are  confined.  A  printed 
page  catches  and  holds  the  passing  thought  and  mood. 
Strawberries  in  June  quickly  pass,  and  housewives  pre¬ 
serve  them  until  winter.  Thus  books  are  preserved  souls. 
Through  his  works  Schopenhauer  has  pickled  himself  in 
salt  brine,  just  as  “The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table” 
is  Holmes  preserved  in  the* sweetness  of  sugar.  The  pho¬ 
tographer  makes  a  copy  of  Juliet,  but  pictures  will  never 
lead  Romeo  to  resign  the*  sweet  girl.  When  books  on  the 
bringing  up  of  children  make  mothers  unnecessary,  then 
the  press  will  begin  to  interfere  with  the  moral  teachers. 
It  is  indeed  given  to  the  printed  page  to  teach  the  truth 
regarding  axioms,  or  the  nature  of  solids  and  fluids,  but 
even  then  the  laboratory  strengthens  the  book.  But,  so 
far  as  moral  truth  is  concerned,  the  truth  is  never  the  full 
truth  until  it  is  organized  into  personality,  and  flashes  in 
the  eye,  or  thrills  in  the  voice,  or  glows  in  the  reason,  or 
guides  through  sound  judgment.  And  so  long  as  life  is 
full  of  strife  and  conflict,  so  long  as  men  are  the  children 
of •  misfortune,  adversity,  and  defeat;  so  long  as  troubles 
roll  over  the  earth  like  sheeted  storms ;  so  long  as  dark 
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minds  need  light  and  inspiration,  and  the  pilgrim  band, 
floundering  through  the  wilderness,  needs  a  leader,  and  a 
pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  will  re¬ 
ligion  remain  the  guide,  the  hope,  the  friend,  and  support 
of  the  people. 

Preaching  is  man-making,  man-mending,  and  character¬ 
building.  On  the  one  side  it  is  a  science — the  science  of 
the  development  of  all  the  powers,  animal,  mental,  moral, 
and  social ;  the  subordination  of  the  lower  impulses  to  the 
higher  faculties,  the  symmetry  and  harmonization  of  all. 
The  genius  of  preaching  is  truth  in  personality.  Mighty 
is  the  written  word  of  God,  but  the  word  never  conquered 
until  it  was  “made  flesh.”  Truth  in  the  book  is  crippled. 
Truth  in  the  intellectual  system  is  a  skeleton.  Truth  in 
personality  is  life  and  power.  Always  the  printed  philos¬ 
ophy  is  less  than  the  speaking  philosopher.  Wallace  and 
Bruce  had  their  power  over  the  clansmen,  not  by  written 
orders,  but  by  riding  at  the  head  of  the  host.  By  the 
torch  of  burning  speech  Peter  and  Bernard  kindled  the  ar¬ 
dor  of  crusaders.  When  to  Luther’s  thought  was  added 
Luther’s  personality,  Germany  was  freed.  Savonarola’s 
arguments  were  brought  together  in  a  solid  chain  of  logic, 
but  it  has  been  said  that  his  flaming  heart  made  the  chain 
of  logic  to  be  “chain  lightning.”  The  printed  truth  cuts 
with  a  sharp  edge,  the  spoken  tiutli  burns  as  well  as  cuts. 
Men  have  indeed  been  redeemed  by  the  truth  in  black  ink 
on  white  paper,  but  the  truth  quadruples  its  force  when  it 
is  bound  up  in  nerves,  muscles,  and  sinews.  The  soul 
may  be  taught  by  travel,  books,  friends,  occupation.  Yet 
these  truths  stand  in  the  outer  court  of  the  soul.  It  is  not 
given  to  them  to  enter  into  the  secret  holy  of  holies,  where 
the  hidden  life  doth  dwell.  Preaching  is  plying  men  with 
the  eternal  principles  of  duty  and  destiny,  so  as  to  give 
warmth  to  the  frigid,  wings  to  the  dull  and  low-flying, 
clarity  to  reason,  accuracy  to  moral  judgment,  force  to  as- 
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piration,  and  freedom  to  faith.  Truth  is  the  arrow,  but 
speech  is  the  bow  that  sends  it  home. 

The  nature  and  functions  of  preaching  grow  out  of  the 
divine  method  of  education  and  growth  for  men.  God 
governs  rocks  by  gravity,  bees  by  instinct,  trees  by  those 
grooves  called  natural  laws.  Man  governs  his  locomotive 
by  two  rails  and  the  flanges  upon  the  side  of  the  wheel. 
But  man,  made  in  God’s  image,  is  the  child  of  liberty,  and 
God  governs  the  pilgrim  host  through  moral  teachers,  into 
whose  minds  great  truths  are  dropped  from  heaven,  and 
these  men  are  sent  on  before  the  advancing  multitude,  to 
lead  them  away  from  the  slough,  to  guide  them  out  of  the 
wilderness,  and  open  up  some  spring  in  the  desert.  It  is 
possible  to  enrich  dead  things  from  the  outside.  Soft  wood 
may  be  veneered  with  mahogany,  nickel  may  be  coated 
with  silver,  and  silver  plated  with  gold,  but  living  things 
must  be  developed  from  the  inside.  Would  the  husband¬ 
man  have  a  rich  flush  upon  the  rose?  Let  him  feed  the 
roots.  Would  the  mother  have  the  bloom  of  beauty  upon 
the  cheek  of  the  child?  Let  her  feed  the  babe  with  good 
food,  and  the  pure  blood  on  the  inside  will  lend  the  rosy 
tint  to  the  cheek  on  the  outside.  Men  cannot  be  made 
wise  or  strong  or  moral  by  exterior  laws  or  agencies. 
There  are  two  ways  to  help  a  thriftless  man.  One  is  to 
build  him  a  house  and  place  him  therein.  The  other  is 
to  inspire  in  him  the  sense  of  industry,  econofny,  and  am¬ 
bition,  and  then  he  will  build  his  own  house.  All  tools, 
books,  pictures,  laws,  on  the  outside,  begin  with  ideas  on 
the  inside.  Inspire  the  reason,  and  man  will  fill  the  li¬ 
brary  with  books.  Wake  up  the  taste  and  imagination  in 
young  men,  and  they  will  fill  the  galleries  with  pictures. 
Stir  the  springs  of  justice,  and  men  will  go  forth  to  cleanse 
iniquities  and  right  wrongs.  Quicken  the  inventive  fac¬ 
ulty,  and  men  will  create  tools  and  machines.  It  is  as  use¬ 
less  to  seek  to  make  men  good  or  wise  by  law  as  to  adorn 
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leafless  trees  by  tying  wax  flowers  to  bare  branches.  The 
time  was  when  men  talked  about  being  clothed  with  right¬ 
eousness  and  character,  as  if  God  was  a  wholesale  goods 
merchant,  and  kept  great  bales  of  integrity,  and  cut  off  a 
new  suit  for  each  poor  sinner.  But  righteousness  and 
character  are  not  made  for  man  on  the  outside.  Love,  joy, 
justice  represent  something  done  with  man  on  the  inside. 
Our  politicians  talk  about  over-production.  In  reality  our 
industrial  troubles  are  based  upon  under-hunger.  If  we 
could  open  up  a  hundred  mouths  in  each  living  man  the 
cry  of  over-production  would  cease.  The  slave  had  only 
three  mouths.  He  wanted  a  loaf,  a  cotton  garment,  a  lit¬ 
tle  tobacco.  Therefore  he  bought  little,  manufacturing 
languished,  and  the  slave  States  became  poor. 

But  as  the  free  laborer  became  educated,  he  wanted  va¬ 
riety  in  foods,  variety  in  clothes,  wanted  books,  pictures, 
comforts,  conveniences,  and  he  bought  widely,  and  all  the 
Northern  factories  were  busy  day  and  night  to  supply  his 
hundredfold  hunger.  Could  we  by  sudden  fiat  of  educa¬ 
tion  open  up  a  score  of  new  wants  and  hungers  through 
the  quickening  of  the  soul  within,  the  new  spiritual 
awakening  would  appear  in  a  thousand  forms  of  industry 
and  occupation.  The  great  spiritual  principles  of  Jesus 
Christ  are  the  most  powerful  stimulants  to  material  civili¬ 
zation  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  said  that  Shake¬ 
speare’s  poems  bring  thousands  of  visitors  to  Stratford 
every  year.  His  poems  indirectly  have  created  more 
wealth  for  the  people  of  Stratford  than  any  of  the  factories 
or  looms  in  that  thriving  city.  It  is  still  an  open  question 
whether  Wycliffe  with  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  has 
done  as  much  for  the  commerce  of  England  as  did  Watt 
when  he  invented  the  tools  that  Wycliffe  had  first  made 
necessary.  Shaftesbury  once  said  that  Charles  Spurgeon, 
without  discussing  problems  of  government,  had  done  more 
for  social  reform  and  progress  than  any  statesman  of  his  era. 
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In  former  ages  and  generations  doubtless  men  have  need¬ 
ed  to  come  in  from  the  field  and  factory,  store  and  street, 
and,  coming  together  in  one  spot,  have  sought  to  cleanse 
the  grime  from  their  garments,  to  sharpen  the  spiritual 
faculties,  to  cast  out  selfishness,  to  test  the  deeds  of  life  by 
Christ’s  principles,  just  as  an  artist,  when  his  eye  is  jaded, 
tests  the  blue  tint  by  the  sapphire  or  the  red  by  the  ruby. 
But  in  these  days  many  believe  that  church-going  is  no 
longer  obligatory  ;  that  sermons  have  lost  their  juice  and 
freshness,  and,  having  gone  to  church  once  in  a  month, 
they  feel  that  they  have  placed  the  Almighty  under  ever¬ 
lasting  obligations.  Gone  now  a  certain  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath,  a  certain  reverence  for  the  church,  a  certain  re¬ 
finement  of  conscience,  a  certain  clarity  and  purity  of  moral 
judgment.  '  Gone,  also,  the  old  era  when  the  beggar  was 
unknown  in  the  little  Christian  community,  when  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth  grew  up  without  ever  having  beheld  a 
drunkard,  a  thief,  or  a  murderer,  and  when  the  door  of  the 
house  or  the  granary  had  no  lock  or  bar.  Now  one-half 
of  the  community  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  church, 
either  Catholic  or  Protestant.  Multitudes,  also,  decline 
the  moral  obligations,  and  there  has  come  a  time  when  the 
poorhouse  overflows,  when  the  jails  are  full,  when  judges 
must  work  day  and  night  to  overtake  the  criminals. 

Well  has  a  great  editor  just  said  that  this  republic  needs 
tools  and  culture  less  than  it  needs  a  revival  of  the  moral 
imperative.  P'roiii  the  view  point  of  the  publicist,  this 
writer  expresses  the  wish  that  for  a  time  this  nation  might 
have  two  Sundays  a  week,  for  toning  up  its  jaded  moral 
sense.  A  great  multitude  of  our  people  have  laid  the  ten 
commandments  on  the  table  by  a  two-thirds  majority.  In¬ 
deed,  they  seem  to  hav.e  written  and  revised  the  old  com¬ 
mandments  so  that  they  now  read :  Thou  shalt  have  gods 
of  self  and  ease  and  pleasure  before  me ;  thou  shalt  wor¬ 
ship  thine  own  imaginations  as  to  houses  and  goods  and 
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business,  and  bow  down  and  serve  them ;  thou  shalt  re¬ 
member  the  Sabbath  day,  to  see  to  it  that  all  its  hours  are 
given  to  sloth  and  lounging  and  stuffing  the  body  with 
rich  foods,  leaving  the  children  of  sorrow  and  ignorance  to 
perish  in  their  sodden  misfortune ;  thou  shalt  kill  and  slay 
men  by  doing  as  little  as  possible  thyself,  and  squeezing  as 
much  as  possible  out  of  others.  Thou  shalt  look  upon 
loveliness  in  womanhood  to  soil  it  with  impurity.  Thou 
shalt  steal  daily,  the  employer  from  the  servant,  and  the 
servant  from  his  employer,  and' the  devil  take  the  hind¬ 
most.  Thou  shalt  get  thy  livelihood  by  weaving  a  great 
web  of  falsehoods  and  sheathing  thyself  in  lies.  Thou 
shalt  covet  thy  neighbor’s  house  to  possess  it  for  thyself ; 
thou  shalt  covet  his  office  and  his  farm,  his  goods  and  his 
fame,  and  everything  that  is  his.  And  to  crown  all  these 
laws,  the  devil  has  added  a  new  commandment — Thou 
shalt  hate  thy  brother  as  thou  dost  hate  thyself. 

Into  this  piteous  lot  have  multitudes  come.  And  there 
is  restlessness  in  the  heart,  unhappiness  in  the  home,  hate 
in  the  task,  anarchy  in  the  street,  whose  end  is  chaos,  de¬ 
struction,  and  death.  Plato  has  a  pre-Christian  statement 
as  to  the  function  of  preaching,  and  its  relation  to  social 
happiness  and  progress.  “The  things  that  destroy  us  are 
injustice,  insolence,  and  foolish  thoughts;  and  the  things 
that  save  us  are  justice,  self-command,  and  true  thought, 
which  things  dwell  in  the  living  powers  of  God.  Where¬ 
fore  our  battle  is  immortal.  The  angels  and  God  fight 
with  us  as  teachers,  and  we  are  their  possessions.” 

In  his  Yale  address  ex-President  White  lamented  that 
young  men  were  turning  from  the  learned  professions  to 
enter  trade  and  commerce.  Materialism,  he  thought,  was 
an  evil  spirit  that  had  given  its  cup  of  sorcery  to  youth, 
and  beguiled  them  from  the  paths  of  noble  scholarship  and 
the  intellectual  life.  Gone  the  poets  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Bryant,  Whittier.  Gone  the  historians  Bancroft,  Motley, 
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Prescott.  Gone  the  great  orators  and  statesmen.  Gone  I 
also  the  era  when  young  men  like  Channing  and  Starr 
King,  Swing  and  3eecher  and  Brooks,  entered  the  minis¬ 
try.  And,  remembeiing  that  in  New  England  the  clergy¬ 
men  have  founded  the  academies  and  colleges,  and  that  in 
scores  of  families  like  the  Emersons  there  had  been  seven 
generations  of  clergymen  who  had  wrought  in  the  pulpit, 
the  lecture-hall,  or  taken  up  the  pen  of  author  or  editor, 
the  great  educator  predicted  disaster  would  befall  our  eager 
American  society.  But  not  the  emoluments  of  commerce 
alone  explain  the  drift  of  young  men  away  from  the  min«  ^ 
istry.  The  ministry  is  not  an  easy  life.  No  profession  | 
makes  demands  so  numerous  or  so  stern  upon  nerve  and 
brain,  upon  mind  and  heart.  In  former  times,  when  books 
were'scarce,  religious  newspapers  unknown,  and  knowledge 
was  not  universal,  preaching  was  not  a  difficult  task,  and 
it  was  easily  possible  for  a  clergyman  to  preach  a  sermon 
three  hours  long  in  the  morning  and  repeat  it  at  night 
without  the  congregation  recognizing  it.  Now  all  the 
hearers  have  books  and  libraries,  and  the  pew  of  to-day  is 
wiser  than  the  pulpit  of  yesterday.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  preacher  must  be  a  universal  scholar.  He  must  j 
make  himself  an  expert  in  social  reform ;  master  the  facts  as  to  ; 

illiteracy,  vice,  and  crime ;  stud  y  the  tenement-house  question; 
all  social  movements  in  connection  with  settlements  and 
methods  of  Christian  work.  He  must  carry  his  studies  into 
physiology  and  hygiene  to  note  how  low  and  abnormal  physi¬ 
cal  conditions  affect  the  conscience  and  the  spiritual  state.  i 
Giving  up  the  theological  reading  with  which  the  cler¬ 
gymen  of  a  former  generation  have  made  the  people  ac¬ 
quainted,  he  must  study  history,  politics,  the  rise  of  law, 
and  free  institutions,  the  movements  of  art,  the  history  of 
philosophy,  and,  above  all  else,  no  facts  in  connection  with 
science  must  be  permitted  to  escape  his  notice.  For  his 
illustrations  he  must  draw  from  the  sciences  of  stars  and 
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stones  and  animals  and  plants.  To  keep  step  with  his 
work  he  must  read  each  month  some  review  that  deals 
with  the  general  plans,  like  the  Forum  or  the  North  Amer¬ 
ican  Review^  the  review  upon  finance,  upon  reform,  upon 
labor,  upon  education,  upon  his  own  special  problems,  not 
forgetting  the  foreign  quarterlies  and  magazines.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  this  there  will  be  at  least  a  hundred  volumes 
each  year  that  he  must  go  through  thoroughly,  if  possible, 
or  hurriedly  if  crowded.  There  are  also  public  duties  and 
demands.  To-day  he  enters  a  home  in  which  some  wo¬ 
man,  with  little  children  clinging  to  her  dress  and  crying 
bitterly,  stands  beside  a  young  father,  now  dying.  He  re¬ 
turns  home  to  find  some  youth,  the  child  of  poverty  and 
orphanage,  but  of  genius  also,  who  needs  help  and  assistance. 
When  evening  falls  there  comes  the  intellectual  stress  and 
task,  with  a  thousand  duties  for  which  preparation  must  be 
made. 

Immeasurable  the  demands  upon  nerve  and  brain.  Now 
and  then  one  arises  who  is  called  to  the  ministry  by  his 
distant  ancestors,  whose  father  loved  moral  themes,  and 
had  a  vision  and  the  outlook  upon  the  realm  invisible, 
whose  mother  had  enthusiasm,  imagination,  and  moral 
sentiment — ^gateways,  these,  through  which  God’s  angels 
come  trooping — and  father  and  mother,  through  heredity, 
call  the  child  to  the  ministry.  For  such  a  one  teaching  is 
automatic  and  preaching  is  instinctive,  and  the  work  itself 
is  medicinal  and  recuperative.  But  even  upon  these  men 
like  Robertson  and  Channing  and  Bushnell,  the  mere 
strain  of  delivery  is  such  as  to  send  them  home  from  the 
pulpit  in  the  state  of  nervous  collapse  from  which  they  do 
not  recover  until  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  With  many  the 
recoil  dismounts  the  cannon.  In  these  days  no  man  would 
be  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  the  ministry,  were  it  not  for 
the  happiest  of  the  professions  bringing  its  own  rewards, 
carrying  medicine  to  cure  its  exhaustions. 
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No  other  occupation  or  profession  offers  such  liberty  and 
personal  freedom.  The  politician  is  a  thread  caught  in 
the  texture  of  his  party  and  has  little  freedom.  The  mer¬ 
chant  must  buy  and  sell  what  the  people  want,  and  must 
serve  them.  The  lawyer  must  move  in  the  groove  digged 
by  the  mistake  or  sin  of  his  client,  while  the  clergyman  is 
freely  permitted  to  teach  the  great  eternal  principles  of 
God,  and  he  steers  by  the  stars.  Great  is  the  power  of  the 
press.  But  the  press  writer  has  no  personal  contact  with 
the  reader;  must  report  things  evil  often  as  well  as  good. 
Great  is  the  power  of  the  law.  But  law  is  litigious,  and 
the  jurist  must  struggle  oftentimes  for  weeks  or  months  to 
settle  some  quarrel  or  correct  some  injustice,  dealing,  as 
Webster  said,  with  negatives  oftentimes.  Great  is  the 
power  of  the  physician.  But  unfortunately,  in  influencing 
his  patient,  his  personality  must  first  of  all  work  upon  an 
abnormal  condition,  and  when  the  patient  is  restored  to 
health  and  ready  to  receive  the  physician’s  personality,  his 
task  is  done.  But  this  advantage  adheres  in  the  ministry. 
It  emphasizes  the  great  positive  moralities,  it  handles  the 
most  powerful  stimulants  the  world  has  ever  known — 
eternal  truths.  It  plies  men  with  divine  inspirations.  It 
deals  with  the  grcate.st  themes  life  holds — God,  Christ, 
conscience,  reason,  sin,  salvation,  culture,  character,  duty, 
immortal  destiny.  When  all  other  arts  have  been  secured, 
it  teaches  the  art  of  right  living.  When  all  other  sciences 
have  been  mastered,  it  teaches  the  science  of  conduct  at 
home,  the  market,  and  the  forum.  It  puts  its  stamp,  not 
into  wood  that  will  rot,  not  into  iron  that  will  rust,  not  in¬ 
to  colors  that  will  fade,  but  into  the  minds  and  hearts  that 
are  immortal.  Multiply  the  honors  and  emoluments  of 
the  other  occupations  one  hundredfold  and  they  need  them 
all  to  compensate  for  the  happiness  and  opportunity  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  seeking  to  make  the  church  a  college 
for  the  ignorant,  a  hospital  for  hurt  hearts,  an  armory  from 
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which  man  may  receive  weapons,  that  opens  up  springs  in 
life’s  desert,  plants  a  palm  in  life’s  burning  sands. 

Well  did  John  Ruskin  say  that  the  issues  of  life  and 
death  for  modern  society  are  in  the  pulpit :  “  Precious  in¬ 

deed  those  thirty  minutes  by  which  the  teacher  tries  to  get 
at  the  separate  hearts  of  a  thousand  men  to  convince  them 
of  all  their  weaknesses,  to  shame  them  for  all  their  sin,  to 
warn  them  of  all  their  dangers,  to  try  by  this  way  and  that 
to  stir  the  hard  fastenings  of  the  doors  where  the  Master 
himself  has  stood  and  knocked  yet  none  opened,  and  to 
call  at  the  openings  of  those  dark  streets  where  Wisdom 
herself  hath  stretched  forth  her  hands  and  no  man  regard¬ 
ed.  Thirty  minutes  to  raise  the  dead  in.”  And  he  who 
hath  known  the  joy  of  encouraging  some  noble  youth  who 
is  discouraged,  the  rapture  that  comes  when  at  least  one 
who  hath  become  long  snared  and  held  in  the  cniel  trap 
hath  been  freed,  the  joy  of  feeling  that  blind  eyes  have 
come  to  see  things  unseen  and  deaf  ears  to  hear  notes  that 
once  were  unheard,  or  hath  swung  wide  some  dungeon 
door  to  lead  forth  some  prisoner  of  conscience,  will  know 
that  it  is  no  profession  that  conceals  such  hidden  springs, 
receives  such  hidden  messages,  is  fed  with  such  buoyancy 
and  happiness  as  the  ministry — the  Christian  teacher,  who 
brings  divine  truth  to  men  for  God’s  sake  and  for  man’s 
sake. 
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ARTICLE  11. 

THE  AUTHORITY  OF  SCRIPTURE.' 

BY  PROFESSOR  DAVID  FOSTER  ESTES,  D.D. 

The  National  Coligrej^ational  Council  of  1895  proposed 
to  other  Protestant  evangelical  churches  church  union 
based  upon :  “  i.  The  acceptance  of  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as 
containing  all  things  necessary  for  salvation,  and  as  being 
the  rule  and  ultimate  standard  of  Christian  faith.”  To 
this  statement  the  Congregational  creed  of  1883  is  closely 
parallel,  which  makes  the  declaration  (Art.  V.)  that  the 
Scriptures  “constitute  the  authoritative  standard  by  which 
religious  teaching  and  human  conduct  are  to  be  regulated 
and  judged.”  Our  Congregational  brethren,  then,  both  ac-  j 
cept  the  Scriptures  as  authoritative,  as,  indeed,  the  ulti-  1 
mate  standard  of  religious  authority,  and  also  lay  such  | 
stress  on  this  acceptance  as  to  make  it  the  first  requisite  i 
for  church  union.  j 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
faith  which  our  Congregational  brethren  have  set  in 
the  forefront  of  their  declaration  is  not  to-day  the  faith  of 
all.  Not  only  do  some  within  the  pale  of  the  Protestant 
evangelical  churches  to  which  they  appeal,  hold  this  view 
only  loosely  and  half-heartedly,  but  there  are  a  few  at 
least  who  deliberately  set  aside  and  reject  the  authority  of 
Scripture.  A  teacher  of  theology,  discussing  “The  Theo¬ 
logical  Teaching  for  the  Times,”  lately  declared :  “The 
theological  task  to-day  in  all  Western  Christendom  is  .  .  . 
the  complete  rejection  of  the  false  principle  of  authority. 

*The  opening  address  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seminary  year,  at  Hapi- 
ilton  Theological  Seminary,  September  13,  1897.  Copyright,  1898. 
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.  .  .  Not  an  infallible  church  tradition,  not  an  infallible 
church  office,  not  an  infallible  canon  of  Scripture,  only  re¬ 
ligion  has  sovereign  right  in  the  kingdom  of  religion.  To¬ 
day  faith  seeks  freedom  from  these  false  principles  of  au¬ 
thority.”  ^ 

Now,  while  it  must  be  recognized  that  there  exists  to¬ 
day,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  hostility  to  the  authority 
of  Scripture  as  to  all  authority  in  religion,  which  finds 
clear  expression  in  the  words  just  quoted,  it  is  also  to  be 
remembered  that  this  hostility  is  so  far  from  being  alarm¬ 
ing  or  even  surprising,  that  it  is  to  be  expected  in  view  of 
the  natural  tendencies  of  the  time.  Of  course  this  does 
not  mean  that  all  who  may  object  to  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  necessarily  share  all,  or  indeed  any,  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  age  which  are  to  be  noted ;  but,  even 
though  unconsciously  to  themselves,  men  may  be,  must  be, 
affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  as  by  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  live.  Of  what  sort,  then,  is  the  age,  to  the 
subtle  influence  of  which  we  all  are  unceasingly  exposed, 
and  which  may  be  molding  us,  intellectually  and  spiritual¬ 
ly,  even  while  we  consciously  resist  it? 

The  past  generation  has  been  an  era  of  criticism,  and 
not  least  as  touching  the  Bible.  The  text  itself  of  the 
New  Testament  has  been  reconstituted.  The  need  of  the 
same  process  for  the  Old  is  recognized,  but  as  yet  scarcely 
begun.  Literary  criticism  has  solved  many  problems,  and 
discovered  many  more  which  await  solution;  and,  while 
some  things  which  it  has  said  have  already  been  unsaid, 
yet  the  influence  even  of  these  confessed  errors  still  abides. 
Biblical  Theology,  most  reverent  and  constructive  of  all 
branches  of  theological  study,  has  asked  more  questions 
than  it  has  answered.  There  is  no  occasion  of  surprise, 
then,  if,  in  view  of  the  debris  heaped  up  by  critical  pro¬ 
cesses,  men  come  to  inquire  whether  the  value  of  the  Bible 
•Professor  George  B.  Foster,  Bibl.  World,  ix.  i,  pp.  24,  25. 
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has  not  thus  been  impaired.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  Roentgen  rays  of  criticism,  which  have  made  the  tis¬ 
sues  of  Scripture  transparent,  will  be,  and  should  be,  turned 
on  the  skeleton  which  alone  enables  it  to  stand  forth  a 
power  to  the  church  and  the  world,  its  divine  authority. 

Again,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the  intellectual  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  past  generation  have  brought  about  an  exag¬ 
gerated,  not  to  say  intoxicated,  confidence  in  the  all-suffi¬ 
ciency  of  the  same  powers  and  methods  in  all  departments 
of  thought  and  life.  Inductions  have  been  so  broad,  de¬ 
ductions  so  safe,  forecasts  so  brilliant,  in  all  the  realms  of 
the  visible  and  the  material,  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
men  confidently  extend  the  same  processes  upward  as  well 
as  outward,  Godward  as  well  as  worldward,  in  complete 
forgetfulness  that  the  materials  of  religion  are  less  tangible 
and  more  remote  than  those  of  science,  and  that  its  conclu¬ 
sions  are  less  readily  verifiable.  The  microscope  and  the 
retort  have  told  so  much,  the  geologist  and  the  biologist 
have  foretold  so  much,  that  it  is  to  be  expected  that,  ignor¬ 
ing  necessary  distinctions,  religion  should  be  treated  in  the 
same  way;  that  what  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  tests 
which  are  in  place  in  the  study  of  natural  science  should 
be  disregarded ;  that  what  is  not  verifiable  by  observation 
should  be  rejected.  Now  the  importance  of  the  modern 
methods  and  results  in  the  sphere  of  external  nature  may 
be  fully  recognized,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  con¬ 
fined  to  this  their  proper  sphere ;  but  that  this  should  often 
fail  to  happen,  is  only  what  is  to  be  expected. 

A  third  reason  for  anticipating  opposition  to  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Scripture  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  this  age  is 
individualistic  even  to  excess.  Universal  enfranchisement 
lias  been  sought;  but  in  the  endeavor  the  goal  of  liberty 
lias  not  unnaturally  been  often  overpassed,  and  protest 
against  wrongful  authority  has  been  pushed  so  far  as  to  be¬ 
come  rebellion  against  rightful  authority.  Proof  of  this 
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may  be  found,  if  needed,  in  the  warning  given  this  slim¬ 
mer  by  an  eminent  sociologist.  Professor  Small,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  to  the  assembled  teachers  of  the  land, 
against  the  “mistaken  policy”  “of  practically  leaving  to 
pupils  themselves  to  fix  the  standard  of  their  own  conduct. 
That  is  right  which  they  consent  to  treat  as  right,  and 
nothing  is  positively  binding  upon  them  unless  they 
agree.”  “It  is  mobocracy,”  he  further  declares,  “to  make 
the  individual  the  court  of  last  resort  in  matters  of  con¬ 
duct.  .  .  .  Democracy  is  saved  from  being  mobocracy  by 
denying  anarchism,  and  •  maintaining  that  there  are  princi¬ 
ples  of  conduct  in  which  the  happiness  of  all  is  involved, 
and  that  the  necessity  of  all  demands  that  if  the  individual 
does  not  respect  these  principles,  he  must  be  made  to.”  ‘ 
At  the  same  time  that  the  sociologist  was  giving  this  warn¬ 
ing  to  educators  by  the  lakes,  a  preacher.  Dr.  Moxom  of 
Springfield,  declared  even  more  solemnly  at  a  religious 
conference  by  the  sea :  “  There  is  another  inheritance, 

that  we  are  in  danger  of  losing, — that  of  reverence  for 
moral  authority,  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  our  fa¬ 
thers,  who  were  incarnated  consciences.  We  .  .  .  must 
remember  that  the  most  precious  inheritance  is  a  sense  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  moral  law.”  '**  Since  then  Professor 
Charles  PUiot  Norton  is  reported  to  hgve  said:  “I'rom  all 
sides  we  hear  complaints  of  the  spirit  of  lawlessness  in  the 
rising  generation.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
greater  independence  now  allowed  to  the  youth  of  both 
sexes  than  was  the  case  in  the  past  is  often  abused,  and 
tends  to  degenerate  into  wdllful  self-assertion,  indifference 
to  the  rights  and  interests  of  others,  and  resistance  to  au¬ 
thority  of  w'hatever  nature.”^ 

It  should  occasion  no  surprise  that  in  an  age  so  critical, 

*  Speech  at  Milwaukee,  letter  in  Chicaj^o  Times-Herahl. 

-Report  in  Christian  Register,  July  22,  1897. 

•"  Press  report,  August  20,  1S97. 
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so  intoxicated  with  successful  intellectual  achievements, 
so  independent  and  individualistic  to  the  verge  of  anarchy, 
as  we  have  seen  that  this  is,  we  are  called  upon  to  discuss 
the  question  of  authority  in  religion.  Resistance  to  au¬ 
thority  is  in  the  air.  While  wrongful  religious  authority 
is  being  overthrown,  we  should  expect  rightful  religious 
authority  to  be  resisted.  Which  is  the  wrongful  ?  What, 
if  any,  is  rightful? 

We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  a  question  fun¬ 
damental  to  the  present  discussion.  Is  there  room  and  place 
in  religion  for  authority?  By  the  great  majority  an  affirm¬ 
ative  answer  to  this  question  has  been  assumed,  and  debate 
has  raged  as  to  where  it  may  reside.  This  assumption  has, 
indeed,  been  so  common  and  complete  that  one  must  search 
theological  literature  a  long  time  even  to  find  a  definition 
of  authority.  For  example.  Professor  Briggs,  in  his  in¬ 
augural  address  on  the  very  theme,  “The  Authority  of 
Holy  Scripture,”  nowhere  defines  it,  and  his  later  volume, 
“The  Bible,  the  Church,  and  the  Reason,”  which  was  in¬ 
tended,  wherever  necessary,  to  supplement  his  earlier  con¬ 
tentious,  is  equally  destitute  of  any  attempt  to  define  his 
conception  of  authority. 

But  while  the  reality  and  rightful  ness  of  authority  in  re¬ 
ligion  has  been,  and  still  is,  widely  assumed,  on  the  other 
hand  the  now  wide  prevalence  of  the  opposite  assumption 
is  very  forcibly  expressed  by  Balfour,  although  he  does  not 
sympathize  with  the  position  which  he  states.  He  says, 
“To  assert  that  the  theory  of  Authority  has  been  for  three 
centuries  the  main  battle-field  whereon  have  met  the  op 
posing  forces  of  new  thoughts  and  old”  is  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  “only  because,  at  this  point  at  least,  victory  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed  to  have  declared  itself  decisively  in  favor 
of  the  new,”’ and,  to  use  his  language  further,  “popular 
discussion  and  speculation  have  driven  deep  the  general 
opinion  that  authority  serves  no  other  purpose  in  the  econ- 
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omy  of  nature  than  to  supply  a  refuge  for  all  that  is  bigot¬ 
ed  and  absurd.”  ^ 

We  have,  then,  the  spectacle,  strange  but  by  no  means 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  intellectual  conflicts,  of  two 
hostile  armies,  each  claiming  to  hold  against  the  other  the 
same  strategic  point.  On  the  one  side  the  host  is  shout¬ 
ing,  “  Authority  is  fallen,  is  fallen !  ”  on  the  other  side  the 
host  is  comfortably  encamped  under  the  shadow  of  the 
same  fortress  of  authority,  unaware  that  it  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  assaulted.  Now  it  is  possible  for  individuals,  even 
for  considerable  bodies  of  men,  to  be  so  out  of  relation  to 
the  world  in  which  they  are  supposed  to  live  that  their 
'  very  camping-ground  has  unawares  been  occupied.  But 
in  the  present  case  this  is  inconcefvable.  The  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in  a  difference  of  definition. 
When  the  declarations  of  the  two  parties  at  issue  are  care¬ 
fully  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  treating  un¬ 
like  conceptions  of  authority ;  that,  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously,  the  same  word  is  the  sign  of  two  very  different 
ideas,  and  that  this  fact  explains  in  great  measure  at  least 
tlieir  opposition,  while  it  also  inevitably  leads  often  to  fal¬ 
lacy  and  confusion. 

What,  then,  does  and  should  the  word  ’“authority”  as 
used  in  religious  discussions  signify?  The  definition  of 
those  who  deny  that  authority  is  ever  rightful  in  religion, 
would  be,  in  substance,  “  arbitrary  dictation  which  demands 
unthinking  obedience.”  Now  this  conception  has  a  his¬ 
torical  basis.  In  political  history,  authority  has  too  often 
been  despotism  either  of  the  one  or  of  the  many.  Might 
crushing  under  an  iron  heel  all  opposition  even  of  Right  it¬ 
self.  Of  authority  in  this  sense  there  have  also  been  too 
many  examples  in  religious  history,  when  Might  has  arbi¬ 
trarily,  despotically,  violently  prescribed  opinion  and  pro¬ 
scribed  thought.  Against  authority  as  thus  regarded,  as 

‘  A.  J.  Balfour,  Foundations  of  Belief,  p.  195. 
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mere  arbitrary  Might,  as  blind,  despotic,  crushing,  paralyz¬ 
ing  force,  wide  and  to  a  large  extent  successful  protest  has 
already  been  made,  in  politics,  in  science,  in  morals,  in  re¬ 
ligion.  It  shall  find  no  defense  here,  for  it  is  indefensible. 
But  it  has  been  easy  for  many  to  be  beguiled  by  a  word 
and  a  name  into  opposing  not  only  arbitrary  Might,  wrong¬ 
ful  authority,  but  also  such  forms  of  authority  as  may  be 
rightful,  neces.sary,  permanent,  even  divine.  There  is  dan¬ 
ger  that  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  will  carry  political 
emancipation  beyond  liberty  to  anarchy.  The  result  of 
the  same  error  in  morals  is  thus  stated  by  Seeley :  “  The 

Law  of  Duty  remains  indeed  authoritative,  but  its  author¬ 
ity  scarcely  seems  so  awful  and  unique  as  formerly.”  ^  In 
religion  no  less  than  in  morals,  elements  of  divine  and 
eternal  truth  may  be  shattered  and  trampled  in  complete 
ignorance  of  their  worth,  as  well  as  in  order  that  egotistic 
individualism  may  the  more  exalt  itself.  The  denial  of 
any  place  in  religion  for  arbitrary  dictation  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  rule  out  of  religion  any  and  every  form  of  authority. 
I'or  arbitrary  dictation,  despotic  Might  is  not  all  that  may 
and  does  commonly  and  properly  bear  the  name  authority. 

Take  up  a  newspaper  of  this  season,  and  we  may  read, 
in  connection  with  the  announcenient  of  the  death  of  a  fa¬ 
mous  educator,  the  following  statement :  He  was  a  leading 
authority  on  educational  matters  throughout  Oermaiiy.” 
Now  does  this  signify  that  he  was  a  departmental  autocrat, 
a  secretary  for  education,  or  a  board  of  regents  raised  to  tlie 
highest  power,  to  whose  will  men  were  compelled  to  bow, 
and  whose  opinions  they  were  constrained  to  accept,  even 
contrary  to  conviction  whether  intellectual  or  moral?  By  no 
means.  Everybody  understands  that  the  statement  signi¬ 
fies  that  he  was  a  man  whose  opinions  and  teachings  influ¬ 
enced  men  by  the  very  fact  that  they  were  his;  that  he 
was  one  whose  words  and  thoughts  were  recognized  as  de- 
•J.  R.  Seeley,  Natural  Religion,  p.  ii8. 
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serving  and  demanding  respectful  consideration  and,  in¬ 
deed,  acceptance,  unless  and  until  set  aside  for  good  rea¬ 
sons.  Nor  is  the  use  of  the  word  authority  with  this 
meaning  only  occasional  and  rare.  In  all  the  dictionaries 
it  is  given  in  forms  substantially  similar.  In  the  Interna¬ 
tional,  one  definition  of  authority  is  “  influence  of  charac¬ 
ter,  office,  or  station,  or  mental  or  moral  superiority,  or  the 
like,”  and  the  Standard  gives  the  following :  “  the  power 
derived  from  intellectual  or  moral  superiority,  from  repu¬ 
tation,  or  from  whatever  else  commands  influence,  respect, 
or  esteem.” 

Authority  in  this  sense  plays  no  small  part  in  the  world 
of  science.  Of  the  closeness  of  parallelism  existing  in  this 
respect  between  science  and  religion,  a  striking  example  is 
given  by  Dr.  Hill,  once  president  of  Harvard.  He  says : 
“I  was  recently  reading  to  a  friend  the  report  of  a  scene  in 
our  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  Superintendent 
of  the  Coast  Survey  had  poured  out  with  great  earnestness 
a  mathematical  discovery  of  his  own,  which  he  deemed  of 
the  very  highest  importance ;  but  it  was  necessarily  clothed 
in  language  perfectly  unintelligible  to  the  great  majority 
of  his  hearers.  When  he  had  closed,  and  all  were  sitting 
in  silent  bewilderment,  the  great  zoologist  arose,  and  said 
in  substance,  ‘  I  have  not  understood  one  word  of  this  com¬ 
munication  ;  but  I  have  heretofore  had  such  ample  reason 
to  believe  in  the  speaker’s  clearness  and  soundness  of 
thought  that  I  accept  what  he  has  now  said  as  undoubted¬ 
ly  true,  and  undoubtedly  to  be  of  great  practical  value.’ 
When  I  had  read  this  anecdote  to  my  friend,”  continues 
Dr.  Hill,  “  he  exclaimed,  ‘  That  is  precisely  my  feeling  to¬ 
ward  Jesus  Christ.’”  *  And,  in  proportion  as  our  estimate 
of  Jesus  Christ  rises,  will  our  confidence  in  what  he  says, 
because  he  says  it,  also  rise.  It  is  possible,  then,  for  au¬ 
thority,  as  used  in  reference  to  religion,  to  mean  some- 

*  Thomas  Hill,  Postulates  of  Revelation  and  Ethics,  pp.  224,  225. 
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thing  else  than  arbitrary  dictation ;  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
mean,  and  as  used  in  such  discussions  authority  often  does 
mean,  anything  beyond  a  man’s  own  nature  and  experience 
which  influences  or  should  influence  his  intellectual  or 
spiritual  attitude  toward  God,^  such  confidence  in  another 
as  leads  us  to  accept  his  teachings,  not  because  his  power  de¬ 
mands  belief,  but  because  the  fact  that  he  makes  an  asser¬ 
tion  guarantees  its  truth. 

Authority  in  this  sense  has  played  a  part  in  Christianity 
from  the  beginning.  Not  only  was  the  Old  Testament 
prophet  and  lawgiver  manifestly  conscious  that  his  words 
and  views  should  influence  and,  in  short,  control  his  hear¬ 
ers,  but  New  Testament  apostle  and  seer  were,  if  anything, 
still  more  fixed  in  this  conviction  and  more  positive  in  the 
expression  of  it,  while  the  teaching  of  Jesus  impresses  most 
of  all  with  its  consciousness  of  authority.  He  does  not  ar¬ 
gue  but  assert;  he  does  not  demonstrate,  he  commands. 
His  “I  say  unto  you,”  ringing  so  unmistakably  in  the  Ser¬ 
mon  on  the  Mount,  is  in  reality  no  less  dominant  through¬ 
out  all  his  teaching.  “  He  taught  them  as  having  author¬ 
ity.” 

But  it  is  certain  that  the  part  of  authority  in  Christianity 
has  sometimes  been  exaggerated,  and  that  its  seat  has  been 
misplaced.  So  we  may  well  inquire  next,  whether  there 
now  remains  a  proper  place  for  it  in  our  religion.  If  any¬ 
thing  exists  beyond  a  man’s  own  nature  and  experience 
which  should  influence  his  attitude  toward  God,  that  may 
properly  be  styled  authority.  Certainly,  without  the  most 
careful  investigation,  we  dare  not  say  that  any  place  in  re¬ 
ligion  for  authority  is  impossible,  that  in  no  common  con¬ 
sent  of  investigators,  in  no  church  or  creed,  in  no  sage  or 

*  Compare  V.  H.  Stanton,  Place  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Religious 
Belief,  p,  12,  and  J.  F.  Clarke,  Orthodoxy:  its  Truths  and  its  Errors,  p. 

115. 

^  Coni])are  R.  A.  Armstrong,  God  and  the  Soul,  p.  145. 
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seer,  in  no  prophet  or  apostle,  in  no  Word  of  God,  verbal 
or  incarnate,  in  short  in  no  body  and  no  thing,  nowhere 
outside  ourselves,  can  there  reside  any  element  of  “  intel¬ 
lectual  or  moral  superiority”  to  ourselves  which  may 
rightfully  affect  our  religious  convictions  and  actions. 

In  form  at  least,  Martineau,  to  be  sure,  would  refuse 
such  influence  to  all  outside  the  experience  and  thought  of 
the  man  himself,  “inasmuch  as,”  in  his  own  words,  “sec¬ 
ond-hand  belief,  assented  to  at  the  dictation  of  an  initiated 
expert,  without  personal  response  of  thought  and  reverence 
in  myself,  has  no  more  tincture  of  religion  in  it  than  any 
other  lesson  learned  by  rote.”*  But  we  should  carefully 
note,  before  assenting  to  this  view,  just  what  it  is  which  he 
tacitly  regards  as  the  only  conceivable  notion  of  authority, 
and  here  rejects.  It  is  needless  to  assert  that  “second¬ 
hand  belief  .  .  .  without  response  of  thought  and  rever¬ 
ence  in  myself”  has  no  religious  value.  This  we  will  ac¬ 
cept,  but  we  thus  make  no  progre.ss  at  all  in  reference  to 
authority  in  the  aspect  in  which  we  have  come  now  to  re¬ 
gard  it.  True  authority  in  religion  secures  belief  and 
evokes  reverence,  and,  touching  authority  in  its  proper 
sense,  all  may  well  heed  and  echo  the  warning  of  Hill, 
from  whom  I  have  already  quoted,  like  Martineau  an  emi¬ 
nent  Unitarian,  a  man  as  eminent  in  the  scientific  as  in  the 
religious  world,  who  said,  “  We  run  the  risk  of  great  folly 
and  absurdity,  if  we  are  .  .  .  led  to  deny  all  authority  in 
matters  of  religion.  It  is  always  reasonable  to  defer  to  the 
opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge.”  ^ 

This  sugge.sts,  further,  that  there  is  no  necessary  antith¬ 
esis  between  authority  and  reason.  To  be  sure  this  is  a 
constant  assumption  of  those  who  contend  against  author¬ 
ity  in  religion.  Their  view  is  thus  summed  up  by  Bal¬ 
four:  “Reason,  according  to  this  view,  is  a  kind  of  Or- 

•  James  Martineau,  Preface  to  The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion,  p.  vi, 

*  Postulates,  p.  225. 
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muzd  doing  constant  battle  against  the  Ahriman  of  tradi¬ 
tion  and  authority.”  ^  This  is  no  exaggeration.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  a  late  number  of  the  Revue  Chretienne  we  read : 
“As  a  religion  of  authority  Christianity  has  finished  its 
course.  .  .  .  The  authority  which  sets  limits  to  the  intel¬ 
lect,  and  demands  faith  without  reasons  for  faith,  is  on  the 
decline,  and  is  carrying  down  in  its  fall  the  religions  which 
were  fed  on  its  substance.”^  But  when  authority  is  un¬ 
derstood  as  it  should  be,  as  signifying  whatever  from  out¬ 
side  ourselves  should  influence  our  attitude,  we  shall  see 
that  the  forced  antithesis  between  authority  and  reason  i.i 
either  a  fallacy  or  a  trick.  The  distinction  is  not  between 
believing  with  reasons  and  believing  without  reasons,  but 
between  resting  belief  only  on  our  personal  experience  and 
thought  and,  on  the  other  hand,  including  within  its  foun¬ 
dation  the  thought  and  experience  of  others  as  well.  Au¬ 
thority  is  not  opposed  to  reason  in  its  true  sense :  on  the 
contrary,  authority  is  reason:  “It  is  always  reasonable  to 
defer  to  the  opinion  of  those  best  qualified  to  judge.”  That 
which  is  really  set  in  opposition  to  authority,  and  which 
refuses  to  defer  to  it,  is  not  reason,  but  rather  that  state  of 
mind  which  in  egotistic  self-sufficiency  limits  the  field  of 
evidence  to  what  it  finds  in  itself,  and  shuts  every  sense  to 
all  that  comes  from  beyond  itself.  Such  a  method  would 
block  all  scientific  progress,  would  wreck  philosophy, 
would  annihilate  history.  Can  it  be  less  harmful  in  the 
sphere  of  religion?  Both  intellectually  and  morally,  soci¬ 
ety  rests  upon  authority.  We  are  heirs  of  all  the  ages  on¬ 
ly  as  the  bequest  comes  through  rightful  deference  to 
rightful  authority  :  only  as  we  accept  some  influence  from 
beyond  ourselves.  Can  religion  dare  to  be  an  exception? 

Just  as  little  as  to  reason,  is  authority  opposed  to  con¬ 
science,  as  is  implied  by  Martineau,  and  might  to  some  be 

*  Foundations  of  Relief,  p.  201. 

*I'roin  an  article  by  Paul  Cliapuis,  April,  1897,  pp.  225,  226. 
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suggested  on  a  rapid  first  reading  of  the  essay  by  Phillips 
Brooks  on  “Authority  and  Conscience.”  Though  not  al¬ 
ways  definitely,  what  this  essay  really  opposes  is,  such  au¬ 
thority  as  consists  merely  in  ecclesiastical  dictation,  and  it 
is  a  protest  against  unthinking  and  unmoral  subservience 
to  the  church  of  the  past  as. a  historical  organization.  In¬ 
deed  no  one  has  insisted  on  the  place  of  authority  more 
positively  than  Bishop  Brooks  in  this  very  essay.  He 
says :  “  In  general  the  subjects  of  authority  are  three — 

facts,  dogmas,  and  rites.  P'acts  must  be  taken  on  authori¬ 
ty.  ..  .  Authority  is  the  ship  in  which  the  dogma  sails.  . 

.  .  It  is  needless  to  ask  whether  the  soul  ought  to  keep 
them  [ceremonies]  solely  on  the  authority  of  Christ’s  com¬ 
mand,  even  with  no  perception  of  their  utility.”  *  He  thus 
in  reality  asserts  the  place  of  authority,  and  only  pleads,  so 
far  as  the  present  course  of  thought  is  concerned,  that  the 
supreme  imperative  lies  in  the  aroused  conscience,  so  that 
all  will  agree  with  him  that  there  need  be  no  antithesis  be¬ 
tween  authority  and  conscience,  that  the  true  relation  may¬ 
be,  must  be,  authority  and  conscience,  as  well  as  authority 
and  reason,  all  in  their  right  estate  inseparable  forever. 

Finding,  then,  that  authority  in  religion  is  a  possibility, 
that  there  is  room  and  place  for  it,  the  next  inquiry  must 
be,  Has  this  place  been  filled?  Is  there  any  such  author¬ 
ity?  What  is  actually  authoritative,  what  the  ultimate 
standard  of  authority  in  religion? 

First,  we  must  consider  the  claims  which  have  been 
made  that  the  results  of  a  man’s  own  thinking  should  be 
regarded  as  a  finality.  These  conclusions  are  often  elevat¬ 
ed  into  a  standard  under  the  name  reason,  and  there  under¬ 
lies  this  use  of  the  name  (whether  consciously  or  not  need 
not  at  present  be  inquired)  the  fallacious  suggestion  that 
what  is  not  derived  from  or  at  any  time  verifiable  by  the 
reasoning  powers  of  the  individual  is  contrary  to  sound 

'  Phillips  Brooks,  Essays  and  Addresses,  pp.  113-115. 
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reason;  in  short,  that  it  is  unreasonable  to  accept  what 
one’s  own  reasoning  cannot  directly  certify.  Now  of 
course,  so  far  as  the  present  discussion  is  concerned,  rigid 
adherence  to  our  definition  would  immediately  exclude  a 
man’s  own  powers  and  their  results  as  standard,  seat,  or 
source  of  authority,  for  authority  has  been  defined,  for  the 
present  discussion,  as  something  outside  the  man  himself. 
And  again  there  might  be  advanced,  against  the  conclu¬ 
siveness  of  any  man’s  intellectual  conclusions,  such  con¬ 
siderations  as  are  suggested  in  Pascal’s  trenchant  sentences 
relating  to  the  uncertainty  which  unavoidably  attends 
man’s  reasoning  processes.  “It  does  not  need  the  report 
of  a  cannon  to  disturb  his  thoughts :  the  creaking  of  a  vane 
or  pulley  is  quite  enough.  Do  not  wonder  that  he  reasons 
ill  just  now ;  a  fly  is  buzzing  in  his  ear ;  it  is  enough  to 
make  him  incapable  of  sound  judgment.”  “  Man  is  but  a 
being  filled  with  error.  .  .  .  Nothing  shows  him  the  truth ; 
everything  deceives  him.”  ^ 

Putting  aside  failure  to  conform  to  the  definition  of  au¬ 
thority  already  accepted,  and  waiving  all  discussion  of  the 
fallibility  of  human  powers,  it  is  enough  to  note  that  the 
mind  of  man  necessarily  lacks  the  range  and  scope  which 
are  indispensable  to  furnish  a  complete  and  sure  basis  of 
religion.  Religion  deals  with  the  relations  of  man  and 
God.  These  relations  are  to  no  small  extent  mutual,  and 
what  man  should  be  depends  upon  what  God  is  and  de¬ 
mands.  Now  while  nature  with  voiceless  eloquence  tells 
of  power  and  divinity,  and  while  experiment  may  instruct 
and  verify,  as  the  .soul  learns  of  God  by  actually  establish¬ 
ing  relations  with  him,  yet  compare  and  sum  up  all  phi¬ 
losophy  and  religion  which  is  independent  of  Scripture, 
and  how  little  is  the  sum  of  it  all !  We  have  the  mighty 
imperative  of  “  ought,”  we  have  the  conviction  of  God’s 
existence  and  the  assurance  of  his  perfection,  we  have  the 
•  Blaise  Pascal,  Thoughts  (Wight’s  translation),  pp.  185,  192. 
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sense  of  our  sinfulness  and  yet  an  inextinguishable  hope  of 
pardon ;  but  how  incomplete  the  basis  thus  furnished  for 
theology  or  religion !  And  if  we  pass  this  range  of  the  sim¬ 
plest  principles  of  religious  truth,  what  else  is  supplied 
with  certainty  by  the  action  of  our  own  faculties?  For 
example,  that  God  is  love  would  be  held  by  many  to  be 
not  more  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  than  the  certain  con¬ 
viction  independently  supplied  as  a  result  of  our  own  men¬ 
tal  processes.  But  Aristotle  taitght  that  God  is  pure  intel¬ 
ligence,^  and  a  Japanese  teacher  declared,  in  the  hearing 
of  a  missionary,  that  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  God  as  love, 
that  he  is  reason.  Now,  on  the  basis  of  what  we  can  in¬ 
dividually  think  out  for  ourselves,  how  can  we  positively 
assert  the  one  or  dispute  the  other  view?  However  confi¬ 
dent  in  our  own  views  or  emphatic  in  the  statement  of 
them,  how  can  we  convince  others,  how  can  we  be  really 
certain  for  ourselves,  unless  there  is  an  objective  standard 
by  which  to  verify,  correct,  or  confirm  our  individual  con¬ 
ceptions?  The  same  need  in  another  sphere,  art,  has  late¬ 
ly  been  asserted  by  the  French  critic,  Bruneti^re,  who 
declares  that  we  ought  to  go  beyond  our  own  sense  of 
pleasure  or  displeasure,  and  inquire  whether  we  are  correct 
in  our  sentiments,  that  is,  “  whether  the  apparent  harmony 
which  delights  us  springs  from  agreement  with  our  own 
imperfect  taste,  or  from  inherent  and  eternal  harmonies  to 
which  our  souls  ought  to  vibrate  and  respond.”  No  less 
in  religion  than  in  art  is  it  necessary  to  inquire  whether 
our  conclusions  are  due  to  the  imperfection  of  our  own 
powers  and  methods,  or  to  eternal  verities  which  our  souls 
ought  to  accept,  and  no  more  in  religion  than  in  art  can 
this  question  be  answered  without  recourse  to  an  objective 
standard  of  authority. 

Such  a  standard  and  source  has  been  thought  by  some 
to  be  furnished  by  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 

•Compare  Weber,  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  117. 
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mind  and  sonl.  There  have  been  some  who  held  to  an 
unceasing,  universal  self-revelation  of  God  to  all  men 
everywhere  as  they  would  receive  it,  while  others,  as  the 
Friends,  have  held  that  this  revelation  of  truth  and  duty 
comes  by  the  indwelling  Spirit  only  or  chiefly  to  believers. 
When  we  come  to  scrutinize  the  results  of  these  so-called 
revelations,  we  notice  at  once  that  in  amount  they  are  at 
most  but  slight.  As  we  have  noticed  that  the  common 
stock  of  religious  truth  possessed  by  all  mankind  is  but 
small,  so  we  find  that  the  alleged  supplement  to  scriptural 
truth  is  not  claimed  even  by  mystics  themselves  as  large 
in  amount.  Nor  do  these  newer  revelations,  if  they  are  to 
be  so  styled,  come  to  the  soul  of  the  man  himself  with  the 
certitude  of  the  biblical  revelations.  Only  exceptionally 
does  the  man  of  God  of  to-day  utter  the  prophetic  “Thus 
saith  the  Lord  ”  as  the  prophet  of  old  u.sed  to  utter  it  of 
truth  then  new  to  the  whole  world.  And,  finally,  it  is  a 
most  significant  fact,  that  other  men  are  not  impressed  by 
the  truth  which  it  may  be  held  that  the  Spirit  is  now  new¬ 
ly  giving.  The  church  bows  to  the  Bible,  but  to  its  con¬ 
tinuations,  supplements,  and  corrections  not  in  the  least. 
In  value  of  results,  certitude,  power  to  impress,  all  modem 
revelation  fails.  It  may  be  granted  that  there  is  a  witness 
of  the  Spirit  which  is  given  to  the  individual  in  relation 
to  truth,  but  it  is  not  of  the  nature  of  revelation.  The 
phrase  of  Professor  F.  H.  Foster  has  not  been  bettered: 
“ The  testimony  of  the  Spirit  is  the  work  of  the  Spirit: 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  is  the  experience  of  the  Christian.”* 
But  while  the  experience  of  the  Christian  to  him  is  new, 
and  to  him  illuminates  much  that  has  been  dark  and  con¬ 
firms  much  that  has  been  doubtful,  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
that  to  others  it  brings  new  truth  or  even  confirms  old 
truth.  The  Christian  experience  of  this  century,  varied, 
rich,  and  fruitful  as  it  has  been,  has  yet  added  nothing  to 
*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  1895,  pp.  78,  79, 
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what  was  long  ago  given  to  the  church  and  the  world  in 
the  thoughts  and  experiences  of  David  and  Isaiah,  Paul 
and  John,  not  to  add  the  Divine  Man. 

But  granted  that  God  has  not  made  the  experience  of 
the  individual  believer  a  standard  of  authority,  it  has  still 
been  held  that  authority  may  and  does  reside  in  the  col¬ 
lective  thought  and  feeling  of  all  believers,  or  at  any  rate 
of  most  believers.  Some  declare  the  final  standard  to  be 
the  “  Christian  consciousness.”  The  name,  to  be  sure,  is 
awkward  and  misleading  at  first  sight,  for  consciousness 
must,  properly  speaking,  be  always  individual ;  but  its  in¬ 
tended  signification  is  the  harmonious  beliefs  of  all  Chris¬ 
tians,  or  at  least  of  so  many  that  those  lacking  become  on¬ 
ly  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Now  while,  from  a 
purely  naturalistic  standpoint,  it  may  not  seem  particularly 
significant  that  throughout  the  ages  the  purest,  wisest,  loft¬ 
iest  souls  of  Christendom  are  in  essential  and  substantial 
agreement,  yet  to  him  who  believes  that  God  through  his 
Spirit  unceasingly  guides  those  who  are  his  own  there  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  a  certain  impressiveness  and  value  in  this 
agreement.  To  use  another  clear  statement  from  the  pen 
of  Dr.  Hill,  “  From  whatever  source  it  come,  a  holy  and 
religious  character  is  presumptive  evidence  of  a  correct 
knowledge  of  religious  truths ;  and,  therefore,  the  presump¬ 
tion  is  always  in  favor  of  those  main  doctrines  of  monothe¬ 
ism  and  piety  which  have  been  held  with  unwavering  con¬ 
viction  by  the  saints  of  all  ages  and  of  all  churches.”  ^ 

But  in  considering  the  question  as  to  whether  the  agree¬ 
ment  of  Christians  in  belief  can  be  a  seat  or  source  of  au¬ 
thority,  it  must  be  remembered,  first,  that  it  is  not  in  itself 
a  source  of  knowledge.  It  does  not  discover  truth,  at  most 
it  only  confirms  it.  It  has  taken  up  the  truths  given  by 
revelation,  and  has  strengthened  our  hold  upon  them,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  harmony  between  the  word  which  was  writ- 

^  Postulates,  p.  226. 
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ten  and  the  thoughts  of  those  who  have  been  led  in  their 
thinking  by  the  Spirit  of  God.  There  has  been  in  the 
minds  of  Christians  not  only  a  firmer  grasp,  but  a  steadily 
widening  and  enlarging  appreciation,  of  the  truths  already 
given  in  ancient  revelation.  As  of  nature,  so  of  revelation, 
“  The  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  the 
suns.”  But  on  the  other  hand  there  is  not  one  truth  of 
fact  or  duty  now  known  which  was  first  made  known  by 
the  so-called  “Christian  consciousness,”  as  distinguished 
from  revelation  and  from  the  common  activity  of  men’s 
minds. 

Further,  in  estimating  the  work  and  value  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  consciousness,  it  is  all-important  to  beware  of  what, 
for  lack  of  a  better  name,  might  be  styled  provincialism. 
It  is  easy  to  confuse  the  view  of  an  age,  a  sect,  a  party,  a 
school,  a  mere  eddy,  with  the  view  of  the  church  as  a 
whole,  the  stream  which  is  ever  broadening  as  it  flows  to¬ 
ward  the  ocean  of  infinite  truth.  Not  what  is  loudest,  not 
what  is  nearest,  not  what  is  likest  to  our  own  thinking,  is, 
because  of  its  loudness,  nearness,  likeness,  to  be  accepted 
as  the  verdict  of  Christian  consciousness,  but  rather  what 
is  most  general,  most  permanent,  most  in  accord  with  the 
old  canon  of  Vincentius  when  that  is  taken  in  its  best 
sense,  “  what  has  been  ever  and  everywhere  accepted  by 
all.” 

Thus  to  recognize  the  true  verdict  of  the  “mind  of  the 
Lord  ”  as  that  mind  is  possessed  by  Christians  in  general,  is 
not  easy.  Hence  men  have  tried  to  centralize  and  simpli¬ 
fy  this  verdict,  at  the  same  time  confirming  its  authority. 
We  all  know  how  tremendous  and  how  widely  successful 
was  the  attempt  to  enthrone  as  authority,  nominally  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  Scriptures,  but  practically  supreme  and  ul¬ 
timate,  the  church  as  an  organized  body,  the  attempt  cul¬ 
minating  in  our  generation  in  the  decree  by  the  Vatican 
Council  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.  But  however  set 
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forth,  centralized  in  creed,  in  council,  or  in  Pope,  the  con¬ 
test  of  Protestantism  has  been  so  pronounced,  clear,  and 
full,  that  for  present  purposes  there  is  no  need  even  to  re¬ 
capitulate  its  substance.  Whatever  authority  may  belong 
to  the  common  thought  of  Christians,  this  authority  can¬ 
not  be  recognized  in  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  Papacy. 

Having  thus  considered  in  turn  the  authority  which  may 
reside  in  the  results  of  human  thought,  in  the  influence  of 
God  on  soul  and  on  souls,  and  in  the  church  as  an  organ¬ 
ized  body,  it  remains  only  to  inquire  as  to  the  authority  of 
Scripture.  If  authority,  clear,  full,  decisive,  final,  does  not 
reside  in  Scripture,  the  sphere  of  authority  in  religion  has 
not  yet  at  least  been  filled.  We  have  found  that  authority 
in  religion  is  no  absurdity  or  impossibility.  We  have  re¬ 
peatedly  been  brought  to  recognize  its  usefulness  and  im¬ 
portance.  Without  it  there  must  remain  much  uncertain¬ 
ty  in  the  mind  of  the  individual.  Without  it  disagree¬ 
ment  even  on  fundamental  matters  cannot  fail  to  reigh  in 
the  church  and  to  continue  to  reign.  Yet  if  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Scripture,  it  is  nowhere. 

In  the  Bible  we  have  writings  which,  however  varied  in 
time  and  place  and  occasion  of  writing,  yet  in  their  his¬ 
torical  transmission  have  ’come  to  be  a  unit,  and  this  unit 
has  been  regarded  as  authoritative.  When  from  men’s 
thoughts  about  Scripture,  we  turn  to  itself,  we  find,  here 
and  there  at  least,  the  distinct  claim  that  alongside  the 
presupposed  human  element  there  is  also  a  divine  element, 
that  the  words  of  men  were  the  Word  of  God  as  well.  This 
claim  we  hear  from  the  lips  of  ancient  prophets,  we  read  it 
from  the  pen  of  later  apostles,  above  all  it  comes  to  us 
from  Him  who  claimed  to  be  the  truth  as  well  as  to  see  it 
and  know  it  and  speak  it.  Now  the  fact  of  claim  is  of 
course  alone  insufficient  to  certify  to  the  existence  of  the 
divine  element.  But  the  claim  does  not  stand  unsupport¬ 
ed  and  unverified.  It  is  reenforced  and  guaranteed  by  va- 
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ried  qualities  which  so  conform  to  it,  require  it,  and  mani¬ 
fest  it,  as  to  make  the  recognition  of  its  existence  most  rea¬ 
sonable,  and,  indeed,  alone  reasonable. 

For  example,  there  is  a  unity  to  Scripture  as  a  whole. 
Just  as  surely  as  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose 
runs,  so  a  single  dominating  purpose  is  present  in  all  the 
Scriptures  and  binds  their  many  parts  into  indissoluble 
unity.  What  else  than  a  divine  control  can  have  bent  to 
a  single  end  the  songs  and  sagas,  if  they  be  so  regarded,  of 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  together  with  the  oratory  and  biog¬ 
raphy,  history  and  letters  and  visions  of  many  later  ages? 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  all  has  the  cross  for  its  cen¬ 
ter  and  pivot. 

“  All  the  light  of  sacred  story 
Gathers  round  its  head  sublime  !  ” 

With  this  unity  of  theme  is  combined  harmony  of  treat¬ 
ment.  The  cross  might  be  the  center,  and  yet  harmony 
might  not  result.  The  cross  is  the  center  of  modern  the¬ 
ories  of  the  atonement,  and  still  .harmony  does  not  result. 
At  first  glance  this  harmony  may  not  readily  be  perceived. 
Standing  close  to  the  orchestra,  we  may  notice  the  varied 
motions  of  the  musicians  and  the  unlike  tones  of  their  in¬ 
struments,  rather  than  the  single  impression  of  the  one 
idea  which  dominates  the  symphony  which  they  render. 
But  while  of  course  immensely  longer  study  is  needed  to 
trace  the  harmony  which  exists  in  Scripture  than  to  catch 
the  dominant  thought  of  a  musical  composition,  yet  study, 
prolonged,  patient,  sympathetic,  will  find  the  harmony, 
will  at  last  follow  through  all  the  books  the  symphony  of 
salvation,  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb.^ 

^  Compare  Origen,  Comm,  on  Matthew,  Bk.  ii.,  in  Ante-Nicene  Father*, 
Am.  ed.,  vol.  ix.  p.  413.  Also  John  Arrowsmith,  Chain  of  Principle*, 
pp.  104-106,  quoted  in  Pres,  and  Ref.  Rev.,  1893,  p.  628.  “As if  one 
drew  water  out  of  a  deep  well  with  vessels  of  different  metal,  one  of 
brass,  another  of  tin,  a  third  of  earth,  the  water  may  seem  at  first  to  be 
of  a  different  color;  but  when  the  vessels  are  brought  near  the  eye,  tbu 
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Even  more  conspicuously  manifest  in  Scripture  is  its 
purity.  Beyond  and  above  every  other  book  ever  penned, 
the  Bible  condemns  sin  and  exalts  rightness,  goodness,  ho¬ 
liness.  As  nowhere  else,  shines  the  light  of  Him  who  is 
light  and  in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all :  as  nowhere  else, 
we  that  read  are  convinced,  convicted,  attracted,  for  as  no¬ 
where  else  this  purity  is  power. ^  Let  us  listen  on  this 
point  to  two  men  most  unlike.  Let  Gladstone  speak : 
“  The  Bible  is  stamped  with  specialty  of  origin,  and  an  im¬ 
measurable  distance  separates  it  from  all  competitors.’^ 
Let  Heine  speak :  “  He  who  has  lost  his  God,  can 
find  him  again  in  this  book;  and  he  who  has  never 
known  him,  is  here  struck  by  the  breath  of  the  Divine 
Word.”  2 

The  unity,  harmony,  and  purity  which  we  find  in  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  explicable  only  on  the  ground  of  a  divine  element. 
Now  the  presence  of  a  divine  element  in  Scripture  is  a  ba¬ 
sis  for  authority  as  infallibly  sure  as  it  is  necessary.  If 
our  thoughts  and  acts  are  properly  influenced  by  meiUal 
and  moral  superiority  wherever  we  find  them,  then  by  the 
revelation  of  God,  they  should  be  absolutely  controlled,  for 

diversity  of  color  vanisheth,  and  the  waters  tasted  of  have  the  same  rel¬ 
ish.  So  here,  the  different  style  of  the  historiographers  from  prophets, 
of  the  prophets  from  evangelists,  of  the  evangelists  from  apostles,  may 
make  the  truths  of  Scripture  seem  of  different  complexions,  till  one  look 
narrowly  into  them  and  taste  them  advisedly,  then  will  the  identity 
both  of  color  and  relish  manifest  itself.” 

‘Compare  George  Gillespie,  quoted  in  Pres,  and  Ref.  Rev.,  1893,  p. 
627.  ‘‘The  Scripture  is  known  to  be  indeed  the  word  of  Go<l  ...  by 
certain  distinguishing  characteristics  which  do  infallibly  prove  it  to  be 
the  word  of  C»od,  such  as  the  heavenliness  of  the  matter;  the  majesty  of 
the  style;  the  irresistible  power  over  the  conscience;  the  general  scope 
to  abase  man  and  to  exalt  God;  nothing  driven  at  but  God’s  glory  and 
man’s  ^Ivation;  the  extraordinary  holiness  of  the  penmen  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,”  etc. 

*Both  quoted  by  Dean  Farrar,  in  The  Bible:  its  Meaning  and  its  Su¬ 
premacy.  Compare  Calvin,  Institutes,  Book  i.  chap.  viii.  sect.  i. 
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his  mental  and  moral  superiority  are  incomparable.  If  it 
is  always  reasonable  to  defer  to  the  opinion  of  those  best 
qualified  to  judge  in  the  matter  concerned,  it  is  most  rea¬ 
sonable  for  man  in  his  limitations  to  bow  humbly  before 
the  Infinite  and  Supreme  One.  Wherever  and  whenever 
we  meet  the  Divine,  it  must  be  absolutely  authoritative. 
When  God  speaks,  man  can  only  obey. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  divine  element  in  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  justifies,  nay,  requires,  their  authority,  and  that  their 
authority  rests  on  this  divine  element.  Accordingly,  we 
may  not  limit  our  view  to  the  theory  which  Fairbairn 
commends,  when  he  says  of  the  Scriptures,  “The  truth 
was  not  true  because  they  contained  it ;  they  were  true  be¬ 
cause  of  the  truth  they  contained.”  ^  Now,  so  far  as  this 
is  more  than  a  truism,  it  is  misleading,  and  unfair  to  the 
very  doctrine  of  the  Reformation  which  he  here  professes 
to  state.  There  is  no  question,  whether  presence  in  the 
Scriptures  makes  a  statement  true,  for  no  man  ever  taught 
or  thought  that  it  made  the  untrue  true.  The  teaching  of 
the  Reformation  was  not  that  what  is  in  the  Scriptures  is 
thereby  made  to  be  true,  but  that  it  was  thereby  known  to 
be  true,  so  that  it  is  authoritative  and  to  be  accepted,  and 
that  this  authority  does  not  depend  simply  or  primarily 
upon  our  recognition  of  the  truth  of  the  teachings  con¬ 
tained  in  Scripture,  for  then  an  unverifiable  statement 
would  have  no  claim  upon  us.  Authority  in  religion  is 
that  which,  outside  our  own  experience  and  thought, 
should  influence  our  attitude  to  God.  This  quality  Scrip¬ 
ture  has,  not  merely  because  it  is  verifiably  true,  but  still 
more  because  its  origin  is  not  of  men,  even  of  the  wisest, 
purest,  best,  but  of  God  himself.  The  truth  of  a  state¬ 
ment  depends  upon  its  own  nature ;  its  authority  depends 
upon  its  origin.  The  higher  its  origin,  the  greater  its  au¬ 
thority.  What  comes  from  God,  because  it  comes  from 

'  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  The  Place  of  Christ  in  Modern  Theology,  p.  i6i. 
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him,  is,  and  remains  forever,  absolute,  supreme,  and  final 
in  its  authority. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  note  that,  for  the  present  dis¬ 
cussion,  several  attributes  which  have  been  ascribed  to 
Scripture  (whether  rightly  or  wrongly  matters  not)  are 
left  entirely  out  of  account.  So  far  as  canonicity  is  a  his¬ 
torical  attribute,  and  relates  to  the  insertion  of  a  writing  in 
the  list  of  recognized  Scriptures,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  present  thought ;  so  far  as  canonicity  means  being  a 
standard  or  rule,  that  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  author¬ 
ity.  If  authenticity  is  understood  to  mean  genuineness,  it 
lies  one  side  of  this  discussion ;  if  it  is  taken  as  synony¬ 
mous  with  authority,  the  use  of  this  word  adds  nothing. 
If  inspiration  is  defined,  as  sometimes,  as  that  influence  of 
God  which  makes  the  Scriptures  authoritative,  its  use 
would  be  in  this  discussion  a  begging  of  the  question ;  if 
it  is  used  to  designate  either  a  special  form  of  divine  influ¬ 
ence  on  human  spirits,  or  “  touched  in  a  high  degree  with 
the  best  spiritual  influences  of  the  time,”  its  use  introduces 
in  the  one  case  a  question  of  method,  interesting  and  prof¬ 
itable  in  itself,  but  here  irrelevant,  or  in  the  other  a  per¬ 
version,  no  less  dangerous  if  honest,  of  a  word  with  a  right¬ 
ful  because  historic  signification.  So  far  as  inerrancy  or 
freedom  from  actual  error,  and  infallibility  or  freedom 
from  the  possibility  of  error,  are  demonstrated  characterist¬ 
ics  of  Scripture,  they  comport  well  enough  with  its  au¬ 
thority  ;  but  we  have  no  right  on  the  one  hand  to  infer  in¬ 
fallibility  or  inerrancy  in  all  points,  scientific,  historical, 
rhetorical,  grammatical,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  its 
authority,  nor,  on  the  other,  to  deny  religious  authority  to 
the  Bible  because  of  scientific,  historical,  rhetorical,  gram¬ 
matical  errors,  supposed  or  known,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  in 
the  sphere  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  history,  or  science  that  it 
is  an  authority.  Its  authority  is  in  the  sphere  of  morals 
and  religion,  and  its  authority  in  this  sphere  is  to  be  ac- 
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cepted  not  on  the  ground  that  its  every  statement  has  been 
or  can  be  verified  by  us,  or  by  any  one  to-day,  but  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  the  word  of  God,  because,  as  the  West¬ 
minster  Confession  states  it,  “the  heavenliness  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  the  efficacy  of  the  doctrine,  the  majesty  of  the  style, 
the  consent  of  all  the  parts,  the  scope  of  the  whole  (which 
is  to  give  glory  to  God),  the  full  discovery  it  makes  of  the 
only  way  of  man’s  salvation,  the  many  other  incompara¬ 
ble  excellencies,  and  the  entire  perfection  thereof,  are  ar¬ 
guments  whereby  it  doth  abundantly  evidence  itself  to  be 
the  word  of  God.” 

Such  objections  to  this  conclusion  as  are  based  upon  a 
theory  of  the  nature  of  God  which  would  forbid  him  to 
give  a  revelation  which  was  not  equally  accessible  to  all 
men,  or  on  a  theory  of  his  method  of  working  in  the  world 
which  would  find  any  special  revelation  intolerably  incon¬ 
sistent,  need  no  prolonged  discussion.  If  the  Scriptures  can 
evidence  themselves  as  the  word  of  God,  then  a  priori  con¬ 
siderations  must  here,  as  everywhere,  make  way  for  facts; 
if  they  cannot  thus  evidence  themselves,  these  considera¬ 
tions  are  needless. 

It  is  perhaps  important,  however,  to  notice  the  objection 
which  has  been  raised  against  the  authority  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  on  the  alleged  ground  that  they  are  inconsistent 
with  reason.  But  the  old,  subtle  fallacy  is  here  lurking  in 
the  use  of  the  word  “reason.”  To  make  this  argument 
really  valid,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show  that  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  teach  what  is  logically,  absurd,  and  this  has  never 
been  done.  What  is,  in  fact,  intended  by  the  phrase,  is, 
that  the  Scriptures  teach  what  men  had  never  thought  out 
for  themselves,  which  is  also,  in  some  cases  at  least,  unver- 
ifiable,  and  perhaps  to  some  minds,  apart  from  Scripture, 
improbable.  But  in  this  fact  lies  no  inconsistency  with 
reason,  only  a  correcting  and  supplementing  of  the  results 
of  reasoning,  and  this,  which  is  what  we  should  expect  of 
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a  divine  revelation,  is  no  real  objection  to  the  authority  of 
Scripture,  but,  rather,  a  confirmation  of  it.^ 

The  religious  authority  of  Scripture  is  further  attacked 
on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  inconsistency  with  the  present 
results  of  scientific  investigation.  The  science  of  our  day 
is  set  over  against  Scripture,  and  the  alleged  inconsistency 
is  considered  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  latter.  But  the 
examples  cited  to  demonstrate  this  inconsistency  belong  to 
one  or  the  other  of  two  classes.  Either  they  belong  to  the 
domain  of  nature  and  history,  in  which  case  they  do  not 
conflict  with  the  authority  of  Scripture,  for  this  authority 
is,  as  has  already  been  noted,  not  scientific  or  historical, 
but  moral  and  religious :  or  these  difficulties  belong  in  the 
realm  of  the  unverifiable,  in  which  case  they  lie  outside 
the  domain  of  science.  For  example,  objection  has  some¬ 
times  been  raised  on  supposedly  scientific  grounds  to  the 
Bible  teaching  as  to  the  relation  between  death  and  human 
sin,  and  as  to  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  future  life, 
but  these  are  matters  which,  by  their  very  nature,  are  such 
as  to  lie  outside  the  realm  of  science ;  and,  as  science  can 
have  no  knowledge,  and  therefore  can  furnish  no  results 
regarding  them,  there  can  be  no  possible  inconsistency  on 
these  points  between  science  and  Scripture. 

‘Compare  George  T.  Ladd,  Doctrine  of  Sacred  Scripture,  p.  532:  “  Ra¬ 
tionalism  needs,  then,  perpetually  to  be  reminded  of  its  own  irrational¬ 
ity.  When  it  sets  reason  up  as  an  independent  critic  and  judge  of  all 
revelation,  it  divides  reason  against  itself.  The  very  reason  which  ra¬ 
tionalism  would  thus  exalt  has  l)een  informed  and  developed  by  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  divine  self-revelation.  In  its  own  development  it  must  always, 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  feel  its  dependence  upon  the  objective 
and  definite  forms  of  truth  which  it  has  had  made  known  to  it  in  the 
past  course  of  its  own  development.  It  goes  safely  when  it  goes  humbly, 
leaning  on  the  divine  hand  which  has  helped  it  hitherto.  And  when  it 
walks  arrogantly,  or  runs  heedlessly,  it  uses  the  strength  derived  from 
the  very  God  whom  it  forgets  or  abjures.  Only  when  one  man’s  reason 
can  assume  to  do,  at  every  moment  of  his  rational  existence,  the  entire 
work  which  God  has  done  in  the  whole  race  during  its  past  history,  can 
that  man  be  safe  in  casting  off  the  recorded  and  organic  reason  of  the  past.  ’  ’ 
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Again,  it  has  been  objected  to  the  claim  of  authority  for 
the  Bible,  that  “the  claim  itself  can  only  be  established,  if 
at  all,  by  the  use  of  those  very  faculties  which  this  Divine 
Revelation  is  to  supersede.  If  you  cannot  trust  our  rea¬ 
soning  powers  to  begin  with,  then  neither  can  you  trust 
them  to  establish  this  prodigious  claim  for  the  Christian 
Scriptures.”'  But  it  needs  little  consideration  to  see  the 
unfairness  of  this  statement.  Without  dwelling  on  the 
fact  that  the  Scriptures,  if  accepted  as  authoritative,  do  not 
supersede  our  powers  as  untrustworthy,  but  furnish  them 
matter  for  their  use,  it  should  be  said  that  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  our  powers  may  be  capable  of  recog¬ 
nizing  a  trustworthy  authority,  while  incapable  of  ascer¬ 
taining  all  that  may  be  communicated  by  that  authority. 
The  traveler  in  the  Alps  does  not  suppose  that  he  is  dis¬ 
crediting  his  own  intellectual  powers  when  he  engages  a 
guide,  but,  frankly  recognizing  that  he  himself  lacks  the 
knowledge  of  mountain  craft  and  local  conditions  indis¬ 
pensable  if  he  were  alone  to  reach  the  summit,  past  preci¬ 
pice,  glacier,  and  crevasse,  he  seeks  out  one  who,  as  he  is 
convinced  by  his  testimonials,  is  a  trustworthy  guide,  who 
will  be,  in  a  word,  an  authority  for  the  ascent.  To  know 
the  pathless  mountain  is  one  thing;  to  choose  a  guide  is 
quite  another.  So,  personally  to  experience,  intuitively  to 
perceive,  or  unerringly  to  infer,  all  needed  truth,  is,  for  the 
individual  man,  simply  impracticable ;  to  accept  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  as  authority,  may  be,  nay,  is,  the  sanest  and  suprem- 
est  act  of  reason. 

Again,  an  antithesis  is  sometimes  forced  between  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Bible  and  the  authority  of  Christ.  But  this 
is  needless  and  harmful.  It  was  Jesus  himself  who  said  of 
the  Old  Testament,  “The  Scripture  cannot  be  broken”; 
and  where  shall  we  go  for  Christ’s  words  of  eternal  life  but 
to  the  New  Testament?  Were  the  two  in  demonstrated 
*  R.  A.  Armstrong,  God  and  the  Soul,  p.  167. 
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opposition,  we  might  be  compelled  to  choose ;  but,  as  the 
case  stands,  when  the  unfair  question  is  raised,  “Which?” 
the  only  proper  answer  is,  “Both.”  To  find  Christ  as  an 
authority  we  must  go  to  the  Bible,  and  the  authority  of 
Christ  certifies  the  authority  of  the  Bible. 

Still  another  objection  has  been  raised, — the  only  one, 
indeed,  which  Martineau  develops,^ — namely,  that  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  Bible  are  in  great  part  unknown.  But  even  if 
we  were  constrained  to  accept  his  views  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  books  of  the  Bible,  this  would  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  authority  of  Scripture ;  for  this  depends  not  on  the  hu¬ 
man  element,  but  on  the  divine,  and  consequently  it  might 
well  enough  happen  that,  as  is  now  the  case  with  some,  many 
books  belonged  to  authors  not  now  known.  It  is  not  be¬ 
cause  any  man  wrote  any  book  of  the  Bible  that  we  assert 
its  authority.  The  Bible  is  authoritative,  because  in  it 
God  recognizably  speaks. 

The  last  objection  which  demands  attention  is,  that  the 
speakers  and  writers  of  the  Bible  do  not  rest  their  claim 
and  demand  for  attention  and  obedience  solely  on  the  basis 
of  their  authority,  whence  it  has  been  strangely  enough 
questioned  whether  they  do  indeed  possess  authority.  Now 
it  may  freely  be  granted  that  they  do  frequently  argue  and 
entreat  as  well  as  declare  and  command.  But  this  im¬ 
plies  no  doubt  on  their  part  of  their  authority.  It  only 
shows  a  constant  purpose  to  use  all  means  to  save  some,  to 
try  every  method  to  secure  right  belief  and  behavior.  In 
addition  to  assertion  and  demand,  prophets,  apostles,  the 
Divine  Man  himself,  show  the  sweet  reasonableness  and 
eternal  rightfulness  of  what  they  assert  and  demand,  and, 
by  so  doing,  they  no  more  rob  their  doctrine  of  its  divine 
authority  by  this  appeal  to  reason  than  by  their  no  less 
frequent  appeals  to  gratitude  and  fear  and  love  and  hope. 

The  conviction  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Bible  re- 

'The  .Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion,  pp,  181-285. 
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ceives  manifold  confirmation.  For  instance,  since  its  moral 
and  spiritual  teaching  reached  with  the  apostles  its  final 
development,  this  teaching  has  been  nowhere  set  aside. 
During  this  time  the  tone  of  the  world’s  literature  has  been 
transformed :  the  conceptions  of  sin  and  of  righteousness 
which  have  come  to  be  prevalent  in  modern  times  are  ele¬ 
vated  out  of  reach  of  those  anciently  prevalent,  but  they 
do  not  overtop  the  ancient  Scriptures,  and  the  Scripture 
ideal  of  morality  and  the  Scripture  precepts  for  its  prac¬ 
tice  are  nowhere  found  erroneous  or  unworthy.  Again, 
the  religious  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  not  proved  errone¬ 
ous.  Of  course  theology  as  a  systematic  science  is  almost 
entirely  absent  from  its  pages ;  but,  unlike  its  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  which  was  no  part  of  the  divine  revelation  which  it 
records  but  only  that  of  its  time,  its  assertions  as  to  spirit¬ 
ual  truth  were  not  of  that  time,  but  for  all  time.  Age 
after  age  has,  in  some  part  at  least,  ignored  them ;  age 
after  age  has,  in  part  at  least,  denied  them ;  but  later  ages 
have  carefully  rescued  the  neglected,  rejected  truths,  and 
no  part  of  the  spiritual  content  of  Scripture  has  been  su¬ 
perseded.  Perhaps,  on  a  narrow  and  unfair  view  of  reve¬ 
lation,  which  overlooked  its  gradual  development,  and  that 
the  ancient  law  was  not  filled  full  to  its  original  purpose 
till  Jesus  came,  error  might  be  claimed,  but  it  must  be  rec¬ 
ognized  that  what  he  taught  with  his  own  lips  and  through 
his  Spirit-guided  apostles  has  found  no  loosing,  and  has 
needed  no  completion.* 

For,  while,  as  has  just  been  said,  no  part  of  the  religious 
content  of  Scripture  has  been  set  aside,  so  nothing  has  been 
added  to  it.  This  is  not  because  the  attempt  has  not  been 
made.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  particular,  has  in 
fact,  if  not  in  purpose,  greatly  extended  the  teaching  of 
Scripture.  So,  from  age  to  age,  philosopher,  theologian 
and  reformer,  dogmatist,  rationalist  and  mystic,  have  tried 
'Compare  G.  J.  Romanes,  Thoughts  on  Religion,  pp,  157,  158- 
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over  and  over  again  the'  same  experiment ;  but,  little  by 
little,  the  unscriptural  accretions  fall  away  again,  so  that 
t(Hiay,  whatever  may  be  true  of  parties,  schools,  and  sects, 
nowhere  does  the  creed  of  the  church  as  a  whole  outmeas- 
ure  the  extent  of  Scripture.  That  theology  has  been  a 
progressive  science  need  not  be  disputed,  but  its  progress 
consists  not  in  the  discovery  of  new  facts  and  truths  out¬ 
side  of  the  Bible,  but  in  the  clearer  recognition  and  better 
statement  of  what  is  found  within  the  Bible.  Christian 
thought  has  greatly  flourished  in  the  ages,  but  all  its  seeds 
are  in  the  Scriptures. 

Thus  the  Scriptures  demonstrate  their  sufficiency  and 
consequent  finality.  As  they  have  found  no  correction  or 
supplement,  so  they  need  none.  Not  that  all  theological 
problems  are  solved,  not  that  all  religious  questionings  are  - 
set  at  rest,  not  that  a  large  range  does  not  remain  for  the 
investigations  of  reason  as  well  as  for  the  imperative  of 
conscience ;  but,  beyond  the  revelation  recorded  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  nothing  further  in  morals  or  religion  is  necessary  for 
salvation  or  indeed  possible,  for,  in  the  clear  phrase  of  Dr. 
Abbott,  “  Beyond  the  revelation,  in  his  Anointed  One,  of  a 
God  of  perfect  love  abiding  in  perfect  truth  and  purity, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  revealed  concerning  him.”^ 

Again,  the  harmony  which  exists  between  Christian  ex¬ 
perience  and  the,  Bible  is  to  the  believer  a  marvelous  con¬ 
firmation  of  its  divinity  and  consequent  authority.  This 
proof  is  thus  stated  by  Herrmann :  “  A  man  learns  how  to 
see  this  glory  of  the  sacred  Scripture  when  there  has  be¬ 
gun  in  him  the  same  life  whose  rise  and  whose  perfection 
are  there  so  incomparably  described.  .  .  .  Before  that,  the 
thought  that  he  is  to  treat  the  Bible  otherwise  than  as  he 
treats  all  other  literature  is  to  him  intolerable,  or,  at  least, 
utterly  strange.  Afterward  he  looks  upon  it  as  an  actual 
miracle  in  history  standing  there  before  his  eyes,  that,  as 

*  Lyman  Abbott,  The  Theology  of  an  Evolutionist,  p.  66. 
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he  opens  the  Scriptures,  he  finds  there  a  new  world,  a  new 
home  for  the  new  personal  life  that  has  begun  in  himself.”  * 
The  conviction  that  the  Scriptures  are  from  God,  because 
they  correspond  so  wonderfully  to  results  of  divine  activity 
ip  the  soul,  a  conviction  doubtless  wrought  and  confirmed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  himself,  is  of  course  incommunicable; 
*  but  its  general  existence,  proved  by  the  testimony  of  be¬ 
lievers  inexplicable  if  untrue,  is  no  weak  argument  for  the 
divine  origin,  and  hence  for  the  authority,  of  the  Bible, 
while  to  the  soul  which  shares  this  conviction  it  is  con¬ 
clusive  beyond  argumentation. 

It  is  a  development  of  this  conviction  wrought  in  the 
soul  of  the  individual  believer,  that  the  belief  in  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Scriptures,  ab.solute,  sufficient,  final,  has  al¬ 
ways  been  firmly  held  by  the  church  in  all  ages.  To  find 
the  value  of  this  agreement,  it  is  not  necessary  to  hold  to 
the  infallibility  of  the  Christian  consciousness  in  general, 
or  of  the  creeds  of  the  churches,  even  when  accordant.  To 
him  who  believes  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  ever  present  to 
guide  the  church,  it  is  incredible  that  on  such  a  point  the 
church  universal  should  always  have  been  in  error,  and  the 
crowning  confirmation  of  his  own  faith  in  the  divine  and 
hence  absolute  and  final  authority  of  Scripture  will  be  the 
unanimity  of  the  universal  faith  in  the  same  truth.  The 
prophecy  of  Augustine,  “  Faith  will  reel  when  the  author¬ 
ity  of  Scripture  wavers,”  must  be  far  from  fulfillment,  for 
where  is  there  a  confession  which  touches  the  place  of  the 
Bible  and  does  not  make  it  authority?  From  the  great 
mass  of  such  credal  statements  which  almost  monotonously 
reiterate  the  thought  of  the  single  and  supreme  authority 
of  Scripture,  two  may  not  unfitly  be  quoted  in  conclusion, 
which  correspond  very  closely  to  the  Congregational  creed, 
quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion.  The  Walden- 

*  W.  Herrmann,  The  Communion  of  the  Christian  with  God  (Eng. 
trails.),  p.  36. 
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sians  long  ago  declared  “that  we  ought  to  receive  the 
Holy  Scripture  (as  we  do),  for  divine  and  canonical,  that  is 
to  say,  for  the  constant  rule  of  our  faith  and  life,”  and  the 
Free  Christian  Church  in  Italy  now  echoes  the  statement, 
saying,  “  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  has  mani¬ 
fested  his  will  in  Revelation,  which  is  the  Bible,  the  alone 
perfect  and  immutable  rule  of  faith  and  conduct.” 
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article  III. 

TENNYSON’S  “IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.” 

BY  PROFESSOR  THEODORE  W.  HUNT,  PH.D. 

Every  critic  of  Tennyson  raises,  at  the  outset,  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  the  term  “  Idyll  ”  as  used 
by  the  poet.  Meaning,  in  its  Greek  form,  a  little  image 
or  representation,  it  is  then  applied  to  a  .short,  descriptive 
poem  of  the  lyric  order,  and  especially  adapted  to  pastoral 
themes.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  such  a  poem 
should  not  be  long  as  well  as  short;  any  more  than  that 
the  lyric  should  always  take  the  form  of  the  sonnet,  and 
never  that  of  the  extended  poem,  as  “L’ Allegro”  or 
“Comus.”  What  Tennyson  evidently  emphasizes  in  the 
poem  before  us  is  the  quality,  or  literary  type  of  the  verse, 
rather  than  its  length — its  descriptive,  symbolic,  or  pictorial 
character,  while  the  term  “Idyll”  that  he  uses  is  all  the 
more  appropriate,  in  that  the  poem  is  made  up  of  a  series, 
a  gallery  of  word  pictures,  each  in  itself  being  entitled  to 
the  name  “  Idyll,”  applied  to  the  poem  as  a  whole.  The 
name  “The  Divine  Comedy,”  given  by  Dante  to  his  cele¬ 
brated  poem,  is  far  more  rightfully  open  to  criticism  as  to 
literary  adaptation. 

I.  We  notice,  first,  the  Origin  of  the  Poem.  This  is 
partly  historical  and  partly  traditional.  We  are  taken  back 
at  once  to  the  name  of  the  notable  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  the 
Welshman,  whose  “La  Morte  d’ Arthur”  was  finished  in 
the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  based  on  the  legends  and  traditions  gathered  up 
in  the  French  Romances  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
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centuries.  There  are  the  so-called  Arthurian  Legends  of 
Merlin  and  Tristan,  and  Lancelot  and  the  Round  Table. 
Malory’s  work  is,  of  course,  a  modification  or  free  compila¬ 
tion  of  the  material  which  he  had  in  hand  from  these 
earlier  sources  in  foreign  literature ;  and,  yet,  it  is  so  well 
executed  that  Saintsbury,  in  his  “Specimens  of  English 
Prose  Style,”  begins  with  Malory  as  rightly  entitled  to 
open  the  illustrious  list  of  English  Prose  Writers.  He 
speaks  of  the  version  as  “  having  caught  the  whole  spirit 
and  beauty  of  the  Arthurian  Legends,  and  as  one  of  the 
first  monuments  of  accomplished  English  Prose.”  His 
selections  open  with  “The  Death  of  Lancelot.”  The  issue 
of  this  work  from  Caxton’s  press  in  1485,  and  its  immediate 
and  continuous  popularity  evince  the  esteem  in  which  it 
was  held  by  scholars  and  the  general  public.  An  edition 
by  Southey,  as  late  in  English  literary  history  as  1817, 
confirms  the  same  opinion  as  to  its  comparative  merits. 

As  Malory’s  version  takes  us  back  to  the  days  of  Chau¬ 
cer,  we  must  go  still  further  back  to  1138,  to  the  days  of 
the  old  Welshman,  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  the  idol  and 
the  butt  of  later  chroniclers,  as  he,  in  turn,  takes  us  back 
to  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries.  Be  his  character  what  it 
may,  it  is  well  known  that  at  this  time  King  Arthur  was 
a  commanding  personage  in  history  and  legend,  the  syn¬ 
onym  for  all  the  virtues,  the  representative  of  the  medieval 
and  chivalric,  and  so  portrayed  in  prose  and  song  down  to 
the  days  of  Malory  and  Elizabeth. 

•In  this  mass  of  data,  as  revised  and  adorned  by  Malory, 
Tennyson  found  the  occasion  and  subject-matter  of  his 
poem,  bringing  to  Malory’s  version  a  far  defter  hand  than 
Malory  brought  to  the  story  of  Geoffrey.  One  of  the 
Idylls,  “Geraint  and  Enid,”  is  taken,  as  we  learn,  from 
“The  Mabinogion,”  a  translation  of  old  Welsh  legends,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1838.  As  Malory  with  Geoffrey  and  Walter 
Map,  so  Tennyson  with  Malory,  took  his  own  way  in  the 
VOL,.  LV.  No.  219.  4 
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use  of  the  material  at  hand,  and,  moreover,  may  be  said  so 
thoroughly  to  have  modernized  it,  as  to  make  it,  in  a  sense, 
a  poem  of  the  present  age.  Without  entering  into  the 
precise  form  and  measure  of  these  changes  made  by  the 
Laureate  in  the  re-casting  of  the  story,  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  his  two  leading  objects  seem  to  have  been  to  put  the 
story  into  better  artistic  shape,  by  omission,  modification, 
and  addition,  and  to  give  to  it  a  more  pervading  ethical  pur¬ 
pose,  doing  here  somewhat  as  Chaucer  ^and  Spenser  did 
with  the  Italian  Romances  which  they  consulted.  He 
aimed,  indeed,  so  to  reconstruct  it  as  to  make  it  somewhat 
appropriate  to  the  nineteenth  century,  just  as  Spenser  in 
his  semi-medieval  poem,  “The  Faerie  Queene,”  treats  of 
Elizabeth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  Leicester,  and  the 
leading  historical  events  of  the  day.  The  excejition  taken 
by  Swinburne  and  others  to  the  liberties  which  Tennyson 
has  assumed  with  Malory  would  be  more  timely,  were 
Malory’s  story,  as  based  on  Geoffrey,  unmixed  historical 
fact. 

2.  The  Structure  or  Plan  of  the  Poem  should  next  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  poem,  as  a  whole,  is  made  up  of  twelve  dis¬ 
tinct  parts,  corresponding,  in  this  respect,  to  the  twelve 
books  of  the  “.^neid”  and  “  Paradise  l/ost  ”  and  the  twelve 
contemplated  books  of  “The  Faerie  Queene.”  These 
twelve  Idylls  are  made  up  of  “  The  Introduction,”  under 
the  name  of  “  The  Coming  of  Arthur,”  and  the  conclusion, 
called  “The  Passing  of  Arthur,”  including,  in  lines 
170-440,  “Morte  d’ Arthur,”  the  first  part  of  the  Idylls 
that  was  composed,  appearing  in  1842.  Between  these 
opening  and  closing  Idylls  are  the  ten  Idylls  pertaining 
but  indirectly  to  King  Arthur.  They  are  as  follows: 
“The  Marriage  of  Geraint,”  “Geraint  and  Enid,”  “Merlin 
and  Vivien,”  “Lancelot  and  Elaine,”  “Guinevere,”  “The 
Holy  Grail,”  “Pelleas  and  Ettarre,”  “The  Last  Tourna¬ 
ment,”  “Gareth  and  Lynette,”  “  Balin  and  Balan.”  It 
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will  thus  be  seen  that  the  time  of  the  poem’s  preparation 
runs  from  1842,-  the  date  of  the  fragment^  “Morte 
d’Arthur,”  to  1885,  the  date  of  “Balin  and  Balan,”  a  pe¬ 
riod,  in  all,  of  forty-three  years,  as  compared  with  the 
seventeen  years  of  the  preparation  of  “In  Memoriam.” 
When  critics  speak  of  the  “  Idylls”  as  covering  “  more  than 
half  a  century  ”  in  preparation,  reference  is  made  to  such 
a  poem  as  “The  Lady  of  Shalott,”  published  in  1832,  as  it 
prefigured  the  story  of  Elaine.  The  poem  thus  covers  the 
best  years  of  the  author’s  life  and  work,  and  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  embody  the  best  elements  of  his  mental  and 
poetic  power. 

What  Elsdale  has  called  “the  growth  of  the  Idylls”  is 
here  worthy  of  note.  As  already  stated,  the  poem  opens 
in  1842  with  “Morte  d’Arthur,”  which  the  poet  calls  the 
Fragment,  the  eleventh  book  of  a  young  poet’s  epic.  King 
Arthur,  the  remaining  books  having  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  just  as  the  six  closing  books  of*“  The  Faerie  Queene” 
are  supposed  by  some  critics  to  have  been  lost.  This  ref¬ 
erence  is,  of  course,  to  be  taken  figuratively,  as  indicating 
that  the  author  had  prospectively  in  mind  the  composition 
of  such  an  elaborate  work,  without  having,  as  yet,  realized 
it.  To  him  it  seemed  in  a  sense  as  real  as  if  it  had  been 
written  and  published.  Several  years  later,  in  1859,  the 
actual  development  of  the  poem  began  in  the  preparation 
of  four  separate  Idylls:  “Enid,”  “Vivien,”  “Elaine,”  and 
“Guinevere”;  “Enid”  being  divided  into  two  parts  or 
poems:  “The  Marriage  of  Geraint,”  “Geraint  and  Enid.” 
In  1869,  what  is  now  the  Introduction,  “The  Coming  of 
Arthur,”  appeared,  as  also  “The  Holy  Grail,”  “Pelleas 
and  Ettarre,”  and  what  is  now  the  Conclusion,  “  The  Pass¬ 
ing  of  Arthur,”  including  “  Morte  d’Arthur,”  the  first  frag¬ 
ment. 

In  1871,  1872,  and  1875,  respectively,  there  appeared 
the  remaining  portions:  “The  Last  Tournament,” 
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“Gareth  and  Lynette,”  and  “Balin  and  Balan,”  this  last 
Idyll  being  included  in  the  Collection  “  Tiresias  and  Other 
Poems.”  . 

One  of  the  singular  features  of  the  poem  as  to  structure 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  order  of  original  composition 
is  by  no  means  the  order  of  later  arrangement,  the  Intro¬ 
duction  appearing  in  1869,  and  the  Conclusion  in  1869, 
a  portion  of  it,  “  The  Death  of  Arthur,”  having  been  the 
first  part  published,  1842.  There  is  absolute  correctness, 
therefore,  in  the  statement  of  critics  “that  he  began  with 
the  end  (‘Morte  d’ Arthur’),  and  continued  with  the  begin¬ 
ning  (‘The  Coming  of  Arthur’),  and  ended  with  the  middle 
of  the  story”  (“  Balin  and  Balan  ”  and  “  Gareth  and  Tyn- 
ette”).  He  thus  made  it  evident,  that,  while  he  had  the  en¬ 
tire  content  of  the  poem  in  mind,  it  was  only  in  the  most 
general  way  and  without  any  very  definite  idea  as  to  just 
how  the  different  sections  or  Idylls  were  to  stand  related  to 
each  other  and  to  the  poem  as  a  whole. 

Hence,  the  open  discu.ssion  as  to  the  Unity  of  the 
Idylls,  the  safest  position  being,  fhat,  while  there  is  enough 
sequence  and  symmetry  to  affirm  that  the  various  Idylls 
have  a  common  idea,  and  constitute  one  poem  rather  than 
twelve  poems,  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a  freedom 
of  adjustment  and  commingling  of  facts  and  truths,  that 
the  principle  of  unity  cannot  be  pressed  to  its  logical  full¬ 
ness.  There  is,  as  Aristotle  demands,  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end,  but,  this  said,  all  is  said,  while,  as  already  seen, 
these  very  parts  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  as  the  poem 
now  stands,  do  not  express  the  original  order  of  composition. 

It  is  not  improbable,  moreover,  that,  some  portions  of 
the  poem,  such  as  “Gareth  and  Uynette,”  were  after¬ 
thoughts,  nor  is  there  such  an  absolute  need  of  each  of  the 
twelve  parts  to  complete  the  supposed  unity,  that  one  or 
more  of  them  could  not  be  spared  and  the  logical  unity  of 
the  poem  be  preserved. 
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Still  further,  as  to  poetic  structure,  the  excellence  of 
Tennyson’s  Blank-verse  as  seen  in  the  “Idylls”  should  be 
emphasized.  Having  the  benefit  of  all  the  preceding  use 
of  it  by  English  authors,  from  the  time  of  Surrey  and 
Milton  to  his  own  day,  he  so  brought  to  the  application  of 
it  his  own  poetic  genius  and  sense  of  beauty  that,  as  Sted- 
man  states  it,  “  it  impressed  itself  upon  the  English  mind 
as  a  new  and  vigorous  form  of  our  grandest  English  meas¬ 
ure.”  It  is,  moreover,  noticeable  that  his  use  of  it  in  the 
earlier  portions  is  superior  to  that  of  the  later,  and  this,  in 
part,  from  the  fact  that  the  four  Idylls  of  1869,  taken  to¬ 
gether,  are  of  such  poetic  excellence  as  to  have  evoked  the 
poet’s  best  ability  as  a  mechanician  in  verse.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  evident  that  the  better  the  poetry  is  in  its 
essential  quality,  the  better  is  the  external  structure  that 
it  may  be  made  to  assume. 

3.  We  may  now  inquire  as  to  the  Central  and  Subordi- 
nate  Teachings  of  the  Poem. 

As  to  its  main  teaching,  the  poet  himself  has  not  left  us 
in  doubt,  as  he  states  it  in  the  “  Dedication  to  the  Queen  ” 
at  the  close  of  the  Collection — 

“  Accept  this  old,  imperfect  tale, 

New-old,  and  shadowing  Sense  at  war  with  Soul.” 

It  is,  thus,  subjectively,  the  old  and  ever  new  struggle 
between  the  flesh  and  the  spirit ;  the  lower  and  the  higher 
nature,  the  essence  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  represented  in 
legend  and  song. 

On  the  objective  side,  the  central  truth  may  be  said  to 
be  the  fortunes  of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights;  the  glory, 
decline,  and  downfall  of  the  Round  Table,  its  dissolution 
and  ruin  being  caused  by  the  grievous  sin  of  Queen 
Guinevere  in  her  relation  to  Launcelot.  It  is  to  this 
external  teaching  that  the  poet  especially  refers  at  the 
opening  of  the  “  Idylls,”  as  he  dedicates  them  to  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  Prince  Albert,  the  Good,  and  consoles  the  sorrowing 
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queen  by  comparing  him  to  Arthur,  the  ideal  knight. 
Critics  have  spoken  of  this  dominant  teaching  under  va¬ 
rious  forms,  as — “  Man’s  conflict  with  sin  and  fate,”  as  the 
protest  in  man  against  the  supremacy  of  the  bestial ;  as 
the  mission  of  man  to  his  fellows,  or,  in  the  words  of  Els- 
dale,  “as  one  long  study  of  failure.”  Whatever  the  form, 
the  primal  principle  is  the  same,  and  makes  the  poem  a 
great  object-le.sson  on  the  Philosophy  of  Life,  its  evil  and 
good ;  its  rewards  and  punishments. 

Closely  connected  with  this  central  teaching  are  others 
of  subordinate,  and  yet  important,  interest;  such  as,  the 
poet’s  lofty  ideal  of  womanhood,  given  us  in  “Enid”  and 
“  Elaine  ” ;  his  devotion  to  the  beauty  of  the  natural  world, 
as  seen  in  Lynette’s  spontaneous  outbursts  to  stars  and  sun 
and  birds  and  flowers ;  the  vanity  of  fame  and  wealth ;  the 
mighty  power  of  evil  in  the  soul  and  in  the  world ;  the 
sureness  of  Nemesis  to  the  guilty ;  the  temptations  of  youth 
and  manhood  and  old  age ;  the  evil  workings  of  suspicion, 
as  in  Geraint’s  attitude  toward  ,Enid ;  passion  and  retribu¬ 
tion,  as  in  Elaine ;  the  glory  of  fidelity  to  simple  duty,  as 
in  the  Holy  Grail,  and  so  on  from  one  teaching  to  another 
through  the  series  as  a  whole. 

In  fine,  we  see  here  a  great  ethical  or  meditative  poem, 
evincing  all  that  variety  of  truth  which  naturally  belongs 
to  so  profound  and  fruitful  a  topic  in  the  hands  “  of  one 
who  is  aware  of  the  profound  realities  .  .  .  lying  every¬ 
where  beneath  the  visible  surface  of  things  in  this  world.” 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  has  gathered  up,  in  an  interesting  way,  “A 
List  of  Biblical  Allusions  and  Quotations  in  the  Works  of 
Tennyson.”  Not  a  few  of  these  are  from  the  “Idylls”;  so 
much  so  as  to  give  to  the  poem  a  decidedly  devout  tone, 
and  make  its  final  purpose  conducive  to  the  development 
of  conscience  and  character.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  merits  of  the  poem,  that  the  author  has  taken  this 
confiLsed  mass  of  earlier  legend  and  conjecture,  and,  on  the 
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basis  of  it,  constructed  a  poem  of  an  elevated  order.  There 
is  a  sense  in  which,  in  this  particular,  there  is  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  in  the  final  purpose  of  the  “Idylls”  and  of  “The 
Faerie  Queene.”  Just  as  Spenser  aimed  to  set  forth  the 
character  and  life  of  an  English  gentleman  in  the  most  ex¬ 
alted  meaning  of  the  term,  for  a  pattern  to  the  youth  of 
England,  so  Tennyson  has  pictured  an  “ideal  knight,”  if 
so  be  English  youth  might  be  stimulated  thereby  to  high 
endeavor  and  worthy  living.  Here,  also,  the  “  Idylls  ”  and 
“In  Memoriam”  agree,  in  that,  with  all  their  many  differ¬ 
ences,  they  exalt  the  supremacy  of  truth  and  right  and  jus¬ 
tice  and  love ;  the  triumph  of  beauty  over  the  beast ;  the 
incoming  of  the  kingdom  of  God ;  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Son  of  man. 

4.  We  are  now  prepared  to  note  the  Characteristics  or 
Salient  Features  of  Style,  Method,  Scope,  and  Content,  by 
which  the  “Idylls”  are  best  judged,  and  through  which 
they  have  obtained  that  place  in  English  Letters  which 
they  may  now  be  said  to  hold. 

(a)  First  of  all,  the  Diction  of  the  poem  is  noteworthy. 
Tennyson’s  English  in  this  poem,  as  elsewhere,  has  evoked 
the  highest  eulogium  of  all  literary  critics ;  so  that  the 
text  of  such  a  work  would  form  a  good  basis  for  the  study 
of  poetic  usage,  and  reveal  the  wealth  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  in  this  regard. 

We  may  view  the  subject  in  several  phases.  There  is, 
for  example,  a  pronounced  Old  English  element  in  the 
“Idylls.”  G.  C.  Macaulay,  in  his  study  of  “Gareth  and 
.  Lynette,”  has  called  the  attention  of  students  to  this,  re¬ 
marking  that  the  poet,  in  this  respect,  followed  Spenser  as 
Spenser  followed  Chaucer,  using  such  words  as  “ruth” 
and  “clomb,”  “bought,”  in  the  sense  of  “fold,”  and.  “wor¬ 
ship,”  in  the  sense  of  “honor,”  carrying  out,  thus,  the  gen¬ 
eral  method  of  the  Elizabethan  writers,  as  indicated  by 
.\bbott  and  others.  The  use  of  such  terms  as  “  incres- 
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cent”  and  “decrescent”  exhibits  a  strict  etymological 
sense.  The  simplicity  and  strength  of  Tennyson’s  English 
are  thus  among  its  notable  features,  seen  not  only  in  his 
preference  for  shorter  words  and  native  words,  but  in  his 
selection,  among  foreign  words  themselves,  of  the  simplest 
forms  and  those  most  akin  to  the  vernacular.  So  manifest 
is  this,  that  it  may  be  clearly  confirmed  by  a  minute  ex¬ 
amination  of  separate  Idylls  and  sections  ’  taken  almost  at 
random.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  has  given  us 
the  results  of  such  an  examination  of  one  hundred  lines 
from  different  poems,  comparing  the  percentage  of  foreign, 
and,  especially,  Latin  words,  with  that  found  in  other 
writers,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Byron,  and  Wordsworth. 
The  result  is  reached,  that  Tennyson  ranks  with  Chaucer 
and  Shakespeare  in  the  nativeness  of  his  diction,  secured, 
on  his  part,  by  a  definite  purpose  to  keep  within  the  lines 
of  his  own  speech,  and  thus  reveal  what  could  be  done 
therein.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  there  is  noticeable  a 
peculiar  usage  of  words,  purely  Tennysonian,  of  words  ob¬ 
solete  and  obsolescent,  or  of  words  and  phrases  in  special 
senses.  Thus,  the  word  “spate,”  in  “Gareth  and  Lynette,” 
meaning  “ flood-water,”  and  “wit,”  in  the  sense  of  “knowl¬ 
edge.”  Thus,  the  phrase  “made  it  spire  to  heaven,” 
spoken  of  Merlin.  So,  in  the  same  poem, 

“Oilily  bubbled  up  the  mere.” 

So,  in  the  scene  between  Tristram  and  Iseult,  it  is  said— 
”  And  after  these  had  comforted  the  blood.” 

In  these  and  similar  passages,  the  poet  insists,  and 
rightly,  that  the  departure  from  the  established  usage  is 
exceptional,  and  justified  on  the  grounds  of  variety  and 
poetic,  interest. 

The  alliteration  of  his  verse  is  apparent  on  every  page; 
so  much  so  that  it  would  appear  to  be  an  essential  part  of 
the  poet’s  poetic  nature  and  method,  often  carried,  it  must 
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be  conceded,  to  the  extreme  of  studied  effort  and  mech¬ 
anism.  Thus,  in  “Gareth  and  Lynette’* — 

“  And  tallest,  Gareth,  in  a  showerful  spring 
Stared  at  the  spate.  A  slender-shafted  pine  * 

Ivost  footing,  fell,  and  so  was  whirled  away.” 

Again,  in  “Enid” — 

“  But  when  a  rumor  rose  about  the  Queen, 

Touching  her  guilty  love  for  Lancelot.” 

So,  of  Arthur — 

“There  on  a  day,  he  sitting  high  in  hall, 

Before  him  came  a  forester  of  Dean, 

Wet  from  the  woods,  ” 

So,  in  “  Elaine  ” — 

“Lightly,  her  suit  allowed,  she  slipt  away. 

And  while  she  made  her  ready  for  her  ride. 

Her  father’s  latest  word  humm’d  in  her  ear.” 

So  regular,  indeed,  is  the  alliteration,  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  lines  may  be  chosen  in  which  the  Old  English 
formula  of  sub-letters  and  chief  letters  is  exactly  carried 
out ;  as  in  “  Gareth  and  Lynette  ” — 

“And  then,  when  turning  to  Lynette,  he  told 
The  tale  of  Gareth.” 

Tennyson’s  compound  epithets  are,  also,  a  striking  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  Diction,  special  attention  being  called  by  Van- 
Dyke  to  a  similarity  of  usage  here  of  Tennyson  and  Milton. 
Thus  we  note,  “  autumn-dripping,”  “  tip-tilted,”  “  many- 
knolled,”  “  ruby  -  circled,”  “  gloomy  -  gladed,”  “  silver- 
misty,”  “princely-proud,”  “ crag-carven,”  “ever-higher- 
ing,”  “tourney-falls,”  “kitchen-knaves,”  “life-bubbling,” 
“wan-sallow,”  “Lent-lily,”  “ co-twisted,”  and  so  on — a 
feature  common  to  Tennyson  and  Homer,  Spenser  and 
Swinburne. 

In  fine,  the  diction,  as  the  style,  is  marked  by  what 
Swinburne  has  called  “synthetic  perfection,”  by  a  choice 
selection  and  use  of  words,  by  beauty  of  form  and  a  due 
relation  of  sound  to  sense,  by  the  specifically  artistic  or 
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architectural  side  of  verse ;  so  that  all  is  resonant  and 
rhythmic,  pleasing  to  the  ear  and  taste  and  every  cultivated 
sense. 

{b)  Attention  should  be  called  to  the  Dramatic  Element 
in  the  Idylls.  The  poem  cannot  consistently  be  said  to  be 
a  drama,  as  Elsdale  has  termed  it,  certainly  not  in  the 
sense  in  which  “  Harold  ”  and  “  Queen  Mary  ”  are  such ; 
but  it  has,  from  first  to  last,  a  dramatic  cast  and  purpose, 
with  here  and  there  distinct  dramatic  passages.  Though 
the  poem  is  not  presented  in  the  regular  form  of  acts  and 
scenes,  and  though  not  histrionic  in  its  character,  it  has 
definite  dramatic  and  scenic  features. 

This  appears  especially  in  the  personages  and  scenes 
brought  vividly  to  view  ;  as,  Arthur,  Lancelot,  and  Guine¬ 
vere,  the  three  leading  dramatis  personae,  to  whom  must  be 
added  Enid,  Elaine,  Vivien,  Tristram,  Pelleas,  Ettarre,  Ga¬ 
reth  and  Lynette,  Bedivere,  Sir  Bevis  Isolt  and  Dagmet, 
the  seneschal  and  the  sons,  Gawain  and  Modred.  Here  we 
have  characters  and  types  of  character ;  high  and  low,  in¬ 
nocent  and  crafty ;  playing  each  a  part,  and  together  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  sum-total  of  the  effect  of  the  Play  as  a 
vivid  presentation  of  human  life. 

So,  as  to  Scenes;  such  as  the  Coronation  Scene  in  “The 
Coming  of  Arthur”;  the  Oriel  Scene,  in  “Elaine”;  the 
Diamond  Scene  and  Castle  of  Astolat ;  the  Conferences  of 
Guinevere  and  Lancelot,  especially  the  last,  in  “Guine¬ 
vere”;  the  Parting  Scene  between  Arthur  and  Guinevere; 
the  Ghost  of  Gawain,  as  it  appears  to  Arthur  sleeping,  and 
calls  aloud ;  the  Battle  Scene,  in  “  The  Passing  of  Arthur,” 
and  so  on,  till  the  visions  disappear. 

In  these  and  other  respects,  there  is  here  seen  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  dramatic  material,  though  not  in  dramatic  form, 
the  poet’s  limitations  being  thus  evinced,  as  in  his  “  Prom¬ 
ise  of  May  ”  and  “  The  Cup  and  the  Falcon.”  His  forte 
was  not  here ;  and  yet  that  criticism  is  certainly  astray 
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which  insists  that  we  have  in  the  “Idylls”  no  conspicuous 
dramatic  element. 

(^r)  Another  marked  feature  of  the  Idylls  is  seen  in  the 
happy  combination  of  the  medieval  and  the  modem,  the 
old  and  the  new,  the  mythical  and  the  real.  The  vexed 
question  as  to  just  in  what  sense  and  to  what  degree  the 
“Idylls”  maybe  called,  an  Allegory  need  not  detain  us. 
Those  critics  are  wrong  who  say  that  the  poem  is  virtually 
a  Parable,  or  that  it  is  in  all  its  parts  and  meanings  alle¬ 
gorical.  This  element  is  undoubtedly  present,  and  the 
skill  of  the  poet  lies  in  the  fusion  of  the  symbolic  and  real 
without  their  confusibn.  The  central  personage,  Arthur, 
illustrates  the  principle,  in  that  it  is  still  an  open  question 
among  critics  whether  he  was  a  real  Celtic  character  or 
merely  a  symbol  of  heroism  and  virtue  in  the  early  age. 
That  old  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  believed  him  to  be  a  his¬ 
toric  personality  is  by  no  means  sufficient  evidence ;  while 
in  him,  as  in  the  other  characters,  we  feel,  as  we  read,  that 
we  are  dealing  with  something  more  than  the  visionary 
and  phenomenal. 

This  skill  in  combination  is  especially  seen  in  the  way 
in  which  the  poet  puts  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the 
nineteenth  century  into  the  language  of  the  sixth,  twelfth, 
and  fourteenth  centuries.  Romance  and  reality;  knights, 
lords,  and  ladies,  meet  and  interchange  ideas  with  the  mod¬ 
em  thinker.  The  literal  and  the  figurative  alternate,  and 
we  pass  without  a  warning  from  Faery  Land  and  joust  and 
tournament  to  Cheapside  and  the  Strand  and  Temple  Bar. 

In  all  this  the  poet  has  subjected  himself,  as  we  know, 
to  severe  criticism,  and,  in  some  respects,  justly,  as  being 
guilty  of  anachronism,  and  double-dealing  with  words;  and 
yet  we  must  emphasize  the  fact,  that  such  combinations  in 
their  best  form  are  a  mark  of  poetic  genius,  and  in  the 
“Idylls”  are  presented  with  unwonted  skill. 

{d)  The  Lyric  Excellence  of  the  Idylls  should  be  noted. 
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The  author  calls  the  earliest  portion  of  the  poem,  “  Morte 
d’ Arthur,”  a  fragment  of  an  epic  of  King  Arthur;  and 
still  the  battle  rages  among  the  critics,  as  to  whether  the 
“Idylls”  constitute  an  epic,  and,  if  so,  in  what  sense; 
whether  the  author  at  first  so  planned  the  poem,  or  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  an  after-thought,  or  whether,  perchance,  the 
poem  unwittingly  assumed  an  epic  form.  When  we  note 
that  there  is  a  hero ;  that  it  is  true,  as  has  been  said,  “  that 
no  language  has  surpassed  in  epic  dignity  the  English  of 
these  poems”;  that  they  have  “epic  singleness  of  move¬ 
ment,”  and  are  “an  admirable  example  of  the  grand  style,” 
— this  is  not  to  say  that  the  poem  is*  an  epic,  but  that  it  is 
epical,  as  it  is  dramatic,  having  the  heroic  tone  and  quality 
and  effect,  but  not  the  epic  type  and  structure.  As  to  the 
lyric  element,  however,  all  doubt  disappears.  From  first 
to  last,  this  is  a  dominant  feature ;  so  much  so,  that  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  English  lyrics  might  be  gathered  from  these  twelve 
Idylls,  on  the  basis  of  which  lyric  verse  might  be  studied 
both  as  an  inspiration  and  an  art.  Hence  the  just  compari- 
.son  made  by  Stedman  between  Tennyson  and  Theocritus; 
as  also,  by  Van  Dyke,  between  Tennyson  and  Milton. 
Hence  the  correctness  of  the  judgment,  that  the  “  Idylls  ” 
are  lyric,  rather  than  philosophic  or  creative,  full  of  idyllic 
and  descriptive  sweetness,  and  representing  in  numerous 
passages  the  highest  reach  of  poetic  art  in  these  directions. 

The  “  Idylls  ”  are  not  without  their  faults.  From  their 
first  appearance,  critics  have  not  been  slow  to  note  them. 
Taine  compares  Tennyson  with  De  Musset,  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  latter.  “Mr.  Tennyson,”  writes  another,  “has 
no  sound  pretensions  to  be  called  a  great  poet.”  Swin- 
biirne  takes  strong  exceptions,  at  many  points,  to  the 
“Idylls,”  the  “Morte  d’Albert,”  as  he  calls  them,  object¬ 
ing  especially  to  Arthur  as  the  central  character.  Devey, 
in  his  “Modern  English  Poets,”  continues  the  adverse 
comment;  while  Elsdale,  in  his  “Studies,”  devotes  a  chap- 
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ter  to  the  anachronisms  in  the  “  Idylls,”  and  to  what  he 
calls  their  “  Drawbacks  and  Defects.”  His  exceptions  are 
all  included  in  the  one  sweeping  comment,  that  they  ex¬ 
hibit  lack  of  breadth,  accretion'  rather  than  growth.  He 
insists  that  they  are  fragmentary ;  that  the  allegory  is  par¬ 
tial  ;  that  the  characters  are  inconsistent ;  that  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  character  is  superficial,  and  that  episodes  and  di¬ 
gressions  mar  the  unity  of  the  work. 

More  justly,  it  may  be  said,  the  great  defects  of  the  poem 
are  want  of  epic  and  dramatic  grasp  and  of  profound  and 
soul-moving  pa.ssion.  The  defect  of  the  “Idylls”  is  the 
signal  defect  of  Tennyson’s  poetic  work  as  a  whole,  the 
‘‘In  Memoriam”  excepted,  the  subordination  of  the  poet 
to  the  artist,  the  supremacy,  as  in  Macaulay,  in  prose,  of 
the  antithetic.  Just  as  Macaulay  did  not  hesitate  to  modify 
an  idea  in  order  to  construct  an  antithesis,  so  Tennyson 
often  modified  an  idea  to  construct  an  alliteration  or  a  ver¬ 
bal  harmony.  He  is  a  master  of  words  in  poetry,  as  Peter 
Lombard  was  a  master  of  sentences  in  prose,  a  literary  ar¬ 
chitect,  and  herein  lies  the  open  question  of  his  prospective 
fame  as  transient  or  permanent.  No  one  of  his  poems  rep¬ 
resents  as  clearly  and  fully  as  the  “Idylls”  his  merits  and 
limitations.  It  is  because  of  the  pronounced  character  of 
the  latter  that  the  “Idylls”  must  give  place  to  “In  Me- 
moriam,”  while  it  is  because  of  the  pronounced  character 
of  the  former  that  the  “  Idylls  ”  must  be  called  his  second 
great  poem.  A  recent  critic  is  not  far  astray  when  he 
writes,  “  that  the  mind  of  Tennyson  is  of  a  somewhat  fem¬ 
inine  type.”  It  is  not  possessed  of  masculinity  in  the 
sense  of  original  force  and  scope.  Hence,  the  superiority 
of  his  female  characters,  and,  hence,  the  prominent  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  more  subdued  qualities  of  literary  style,  such 
as  grace,  finish,  symmetry,  propriety,  charm  of  word  and 
manner,  and  general  aesthetic  attraction. 

Tennyson  is  a  gracious  presence  in  literature,  but  not  a 
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force,  as  Goethe,  Milton,  and  Emerson  are  forces.  His 
gifts  are  rare,  but  not  plenary  and  potent  His  passion  is 
pure,  but  not  profound  and  elemental,  nor  the  effect  of  his 
work  upon  us  reorganizing  and  irresistible. 

We  reverted,  at  the  outset,  to  the  propriety  of  his  use  of 
the  word  “  Idylls,”  and  herein  the  poet  made  a  safe  esti¬ 
mate  of  his  own  gift  and  range. 

Odes  and  sonnets,  ballads,  elegies,  and  idylls  are  the  sta¬ 
ple  of  his  art,  and  mark  his  scope.  When  we  speak  of 
‘‘The  Princess”  as  an  epic,  and  of  “Harold”  as  a  drama, 
it  is  by  way  of  verbal  accommodation,  and  in  deference  to 
the  general  merits  of  the  author. 

It  is,  indeed,  Tennyson’s  “  In  Memoriam  ”  that  has  made 
it  possible  to  assign  him  to  a  higher  rank  than  any  of  his 
other  poems  would  justify.  This  poem  is,  in  every  sense, 
great,  and  marks  the  master;  so  great,  indeed,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  “Idylls;*’  as  to  give  a  higher  place  to  all  his 
work  and,  despite  his  faults  of  mind  and  art,  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  assign  him  among  England’s  Immortals  in  the 
field  of  letters. 

As  the  years  go  on,  his  name  and  fame  are  widening;  so 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  special  estimate  of  his  genius  or 
his  work,  as  compared  with  that  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
may  be  said  to  be  the  most  unique,  conspicuous,  and  indis¬ 
pensable  poet  of  the  Victorian  age.  To  have  written  “In 
Memoriam”  and  “The  Idylls  of  the  King”  is  enough  to 
make  an  author  permanently  famous.  There  is,  therefore, 
a  high  sense  in  which,  in  view  of  modern  poetic  tenden¬ 
cies,  we  may  say  of  Tennyson  as  Wordsworth  sang  of 
Milton, — 

“Thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour. 

England  hath  need  of  thee.” 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

PROOFS  OF  DIVINE  EXISTENCE.  . 

BY  PROFESSOR  CORNEUUS  WALKER,  DuD. 

In  a  late  theological  publication,  account  is  given  of  the 
prevalent  drift  of  opinion  just  now  in  Germany,  as  to  the 
validity  of  previously  accepted  proofs  of  the  Divine  Exist¬ 
ence.  This  prevalent  current  of  thought,  part  of  the  reac¬ 
tion  of  Ritschlianism  from  the  dogmatic  and  positive  in 
theology, — good,  in  certain  respects,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
reactions, — has  also  its  extreme ;  and  the  question  may  be 
asked,  whether  such  is  not  the  result  in  this  particular  in¬ 
stance?  The  subject  is  so  important  that  its  discussion 
will  not  be  out  of  place.  The  language  of  the  article  in 
question  is  singularly  loose  and  indefinite  in  its  use  of 
terms;  as  also  in  its  confusion  of  the  two  questions  of 
the  Divine  Existence  and  the  Divine  Perfection.  If 
there  be  the  same  confusion  of  thought  and  of  expression 
in  the  writers  spoken  of,  there  need  be  no  surprise  at  the 
result  of  their  speculations. 

“  Efforts,”  it  says,  “  are  constantly  made  to  find  some 
mathematical,  scientific,  or  philosophical  demonstration 
that  God  exists.”  What  is  here  meant  by  demonstration? 
Properly  speaking,  this  word  has  reference  to  only  one  of 
three  thus  mentioned,  the  mathematical.  It  is  only  here 
that  demonstration  is  possible;  and  mathematics  cannot 
demonstrate  a  fact.  Science  or  induction,  in  parts  of  its 
material  and  processes,  deals  not  with  demonstration,  but 
in  the  probable.  Philosophy,  as  in  the  region  of  first  prin¬ 
ciples,  self-evident  or  assumed  to  be  so,  cannot,  in  its  very 
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nature,  demonstrate  them,  especially  the  Principle  of  All- 
sufficient  R,eason,  without  which  philosophy  is  not  ration¬ 
ally  possible.  Truths,  facts  like  that  of  the  Divine  exist¬ 
ence,  if  proved  as  facts,  must  be  by  scientific  or  probable, 
not  demonstrative  evidence.  Through  such  evidence,  facts 
may  be  known,  rationally  certified,  and  made  evident.  The 
certitude,  in  the  mind,  from  such  evidence,  the  knowledge 
in  such  case,  is  as  real,  as  rationally  valid,  as  that  from  a 
mathematical  process.  Certainty,  a  state  of  mind,  rational 
certitude,  does  not  depend  upon  strict  demonstration.  The 
fact,  thus  proved  and  known,  as  it  is  not  the  result  of  dem¬ 
onstration,  in  one  direction,  so  it  is  not  that  of  faith,  in  an¬ 
other.  Between  these,  there  is  an  intermediate.  Distinct, 
on  the  one  side,  from  demonstration,  and  on  the  other 
from  faith,  there  is  rational,  scientific,  historical  proof,  and 
the  certainty  following.  Such  scientific  proof  and  certain¬ 
ty,  moreover,  are  not  confined  to  the  domain  of  physics. 
They  belong,  alike,  to  the  psychological,  the  moral,  the 
historical,  and  the  theological. 

And  here  we  find  the  confusion  of  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  spoken.  Wundt,  one  of  the  German  theologians 
quoted,  says,  “  We  cannot  prove  a  God.  Rational,  moral, 
and  religious  notions  impel  us  to  the  idea  of  God,  so  there 
is  valid  ground  for  faith  in  him.”  Here  the  word  “proof,” 
covering  all  kinds,  but  just  here  meaning  demonstration, 
is  set  over  against  rational,  moral,  and  religious  notions, 
proof  probable.  How  in  the  absence  of  proof  or  evidence 
a  rational,  moral,  or  religious  notion  can  impel  to  an  idea, 
so  as  to  afford  ground  for  faith,  in  a  fact  without  proof,  is 
not  explained.  If  rational  or  any  other  notions  impel  to 
an  idea,  the  demand  of  reason,  as  of  intelligent  faith,  is. 
How  have  we  evidence,  or  proof,  that  this  notion  has  its 
corresponding  reality?  Can  it  be  verified?  If  so,  it  is  the 
proper  ground  of  faith.  If  not,  the  faith  in  it  is  credulity. 
While  faith  is  di.stinguished  from  knowledge,  it  does  not 
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imply  the  absence  of  knowledge.  The  man  in  the  Gospel 
“saw  and  believed.”  His  actual  knowledge  of  facts  visi¬ 
ble  to  observation  led  to  faith  in  the  proper  inferences  from 
such  knowledge.  Those  who  saw  and  did  not  believe  had 
the  same  proof;  and  their  want  of  faith  was  in  the  moral 
and  rational  failure  to  give  that  proof  its  proper  consider¬ 
ation. 

So  again,  as  illustrative  of  the  same  indefiniteness  of  ex¬ 
pression,  Kant  is  quoted  as  saying,  “It  is  necessary  to  have 
the  conviction  of  God,  but  not  necessary  to  demonstrate 
the  fact.”  Facts,  as  already  insisted  upon,  are  not  demon¬ 
strable  ;  are  only  established  upon  proof  admitting  of  de¬ 
grees.  Is  not  demonstration  here  used,  as  by  Wundt,  as 
the  synonym  of  proof?  If  so,  what  is  the  ground  of  this 
valid  conviction  of  a  fact,  without  proof?  Is  it  rational  or 
irrational?  Perhaps  a  nice  distinction  will  be  attempted 
here  between  positively  irrational  and  negatively  irration¬ 
al.  Whether  it  helps,  is  another  question.  Is  conviction 
without  proof,  with  a  rational  being,  a  valid  one?  If  not, 
the  faith  grounded  in  it,  as  in  the  case  preceding,  is  only 
credulity.  Those  exercising  such  faith  cannot  give  an¬ 
swer  to  those  asking  a  reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  them, 
and  the  faith  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

“It  is  admitted,”  is  another  of  these  statements,  “it  is 
admitted  that  God  is  an  object  of  faith,  not  of  absolute 
knowledge.”  Absolute  knowledge  is  unrelated  knowledge. 
As  no  finite  being  can  have  such  knowledge  in  reference  to 
any  object,  so  no  such  being  can  have  such  knowledge  as 
to  God.  And  this  statement,  in  appearance  of  such  im¬ 
measurable  profundity,  if  not  nonsense,  is  a  mere  truism. 
The  real  issue  in  this  matter  is  not  that  of  absolute  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  of  real,  positive  knowledge,  knowledge  resting 
upon  sufficient  rational  evidence.  Faith  which  is  thus 
contrasted  with  absolute  knowledge  is  trust  or  confidence, 
not  in  arguments  proving  the  existence  of  God,  not  in  the 
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knowledge  of  God  supposing  him  known,  but  in  God  him¬ 
self, — in  his  Person  and  character.  Faith  without  knowl¬ 
edge  or  proof  of  the  object  of  reliance  and  trust  is  faith  in 
what?  Men,  it  is  to  be  said,  have  erected  altars  to  an  un¬ 
known  God.  The  sort  of  faith  which  they  had  in  him, 
was  of  no  practical  value. 

“But  there  is  room,’’  we  are  further  told,  “in  Christian¬ 
ity  for  an  agnosticism  which  denies  that  God  is  an  object 
of  science,  strictly  so-called,  but  which  does  not  deny  that 
he  may  be  an  object  of  faith.”  Science  is  science,  whether 
strictly  so-called  or  not.  Some  people  would  say  that  phy¬ 
sics,  chemistry,  biology,  etc.,  are  sciences  strictly  so-called, 
that  psychology,  ethics,  theology  are  loosely  so-called ;  in 
other  words,  are  not  sciences  at  all.  When  a  theologian 
says  this,  he  really  says  that  the  term  theology  is  a  mis¬ 
nomer,  and  that  he,  the  theologian,  is  a  humbug.  Real 
science  is  truth  certified,  systematized,  and  unified.  In  all 
its  fields,  and  in  all  its  processes,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  its 
degrees  of  evidence,  is  not  demonstrative,  but  satisfactorily 
provable.  How  God,  or  any  other  being,  can  be  an  object 
of  faith  is  the  difficulty  with  all  these  forms  of  so-called  ag¬ 
nosticism.  Can  such  Christianity  say,  with  the  Apostle, 
“I  know  him  whom  I  have  believed”?  If  it  be  urged  that 
children  and  ignorant  people  have  faith,  the  reply  is,  un¬ 
doubtedly  they  do  have  it.  But  it  is  preceded,  even  in 
these,  by  some  knowledge  of  God  as  the  object  of  faith; 
upon  evidence,  rational  grounds,  the  highest  which,  in 
their  capacity,  can  be  placed  before  them.  “  He  that  com- 
eth”  in  such  act  of  faith  to  God,  “must  believe  that  he  is,” 
that  he  exists.  How?  By  an  evolution  of  the  idea,  with¬ 
out  reason  or  evidence ;  and  then  by  an  act  of  the  will 
believing  in  it?  Is  it  not  rather  as  he  manifests  himself, 
or  is  manifested  in  nature,  in  his  word,  or  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  through  the  testimony  of  others?  As  thus,  to 
some  degree,  an  object  of  knowledge,  he  can  become  one 
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of  trust,  of  faith,  of  confidence.  The  needed  degree  of  that 
knowledge  will  be  different,  in  different  cases.  But  in 
none  will  it  be  demonstration ;  in  all,  the  faith  resting  up¬ 
on  it  may  be  thoroughly  rational. 

But  we  are  told  again,  “  philosophy  can  show  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  faith ;  but  it  cannot  transfer  faith  into  knowledge.” 
Perhaps  not.  But  if  philosophy  proves  the  necessity  of 
faith,  in  so  doing,  it  also  proves  the  necessity  of  some  kind 
of  truth  or  knowledge  of  it,  in  which  such  faith,  if  that  of 
a  rational  being,  must  be  grounded.  That  material,  if  not 
provided  for  in  philosophy,  is  so  elsewhere. 

Again,  “  we  must  postulate  God,  as  the  basis  of  order, 
and  the  highest  good.  For  reason,  for  conscience,  and  for 
all  that  is  good  in  human  association,  the  world  without 
God  is  unmeaning.”  “Christian  knowledge  of  God  is 
based  in  Christian  faith  in  him.  Faith  would  lose  its  valid¬ 
ity,  if  knowledge  could  be  substituted  in  its  place.”  Of 
course  it  would,  or  rather  it  would  cease  to  be  faith.  But 
what  the  necessity,  either  of  conflict  or  substitution?  They 
both  have  their  divinely  established  place  and  function ; 
and  in  that  Divine  order  one  precedes  the  other.  When  a 
man  says,  “  Credo  ut  intelligamf  he  means,  “  I  accept 
facts,  that  I  may  understand  them.”  But  he  must  know 
them,  as  facts,  thus  to  understand  them.  The  apostles  held 
up  Christ  to  the  faith  of  men.  And  they  endeavored  to 
call  that  faith  into  existence  and  exercise,  by  exhibiting,  to 
their  knowledge,  the  facts  of  his  personal  character  and 
works.  Demonstration  does  not  exclude  faith.  Newton’s 
demonstration  of  Divine  power  and  presence,  in  every  par¬ 
ticle  of  matter,  did  not  interfere  with  his  faith,  either  in 
the  Divine  personality  or  his  perfection.  So  again  visible 
evidence,  and  knowledge  derived  therefrom,  have  no  such 
destructive  power.  Our  Lord’s  disciples  and  followers,  as 
we  have  .seen,  had  such  knowledge  and  evidence.  Their 
faith  was  called  forth  and  confirmed  by  it.  On  the  other 
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hand,  others,  with  the  same  knowledge  and  evidence,  went 
no  further,  did  not  attain  to  faith.  Knowledge,  demonstra¬ 
tion,  proof  if  you  choose  to  call  it,  of  the  existence  and 
claims  of  a  person,  and  faith  in  that  person,  are  very  differ¬ 
ent  things.  But  if  the  latter,  it  must,  to  some  degree,  be 
preceded  by  the  former. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  whole  style  of  thought  and  dis¬ 
cussion,  which  we  are  examining,  is:  faith  is  treated  as  a 
weak  form  of  knowing;  a  conviction,  not  justified  upon 
sufficiency  of  evidence  or  information,  but  meritorious,  in 
its  voluntary  reception  and  action  upon  certain  great  truths, 
irrespective  of  their  proper  evidence.  If  those  truths  do 
not  in  themselves,  or  in  their  evidence,  afford  rational 
ground  for  such  faith,  it  can  only  be  called  credulity. 

While,  therefore,  heartily  agreeing  with  one  of  these 
statements,  “A  firm  faith  in  a  personal  God  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  need  of  the  day,”  it  must  be  added.  This  want  will 
never  be  met  by  any  faith  which  cannot  say,  “I  know 
him  whom  I  believe.”  I  know  .him  in  the  manifestations 
he  has  made  of  himself  in  his  world,  and  in  his  word,  to 
my  rational  and  moral  nature ;  in  the  revelations  of  that 
word,  to  my  spiritual  nature ;  in  the  experimental  tests’  of 
such  faith,  afforded  in  his  promises  and  dealings. 

But  the  point,  thus  far,  at  issue,  is  often  transferred,  in 
this  discussion,  to  another,  and  yet  treated  as  if  it  were  the 
same :  not,  whether  we  can  know  the  fact  of  the  Divine 
existence,  but  whether  we  can  comprehend  the  Divine  per¬ 
fection.  And  the  inference  implied,  if  not  the  latter,  not 
the  former.  “The  attributes  we  ascribe  to  God,”  it  is 
said,  “are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  full  comprehension. 
Our  sphere  is  the  relative,  the  limited,  while  we  speak  of 
God  as  the  Absolute,  the  Infinite.  In  the  Bible  such  at¬ 
tempts  are  recognized  as  futile.” 

The  reply  to  this  is  twofold.  First,  we  may,  and  do, 
take  rational  cognizance  of  ideas  and  facts  which  are  be- 
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yond  our  comprehension.  As  has  been  said,  while  we  may 
not  comprehend,  we  do  apprehend  them.  We  speak  of 
the  Pyternal  and  the  Infinite.  Do  we  mean  temporal  and 
finite;  or  do  we  mean  a  positive  of  which  they  are  nega¬ 
tives?  We  do  not  fully  comprehend  them.  But  so  too  it 
is  with  many  other  things  of  which  we  speak,  and  have 
knowledge.  Do  we  fully  comprehend  anything?  “Ow- 
nia  exeunt  in  mysteriumf  in  incognitum.  Who  fully 
comprehends  an  atom  or  a  molecule?  Who  fully  compre¬ 
hends  himself,  the  facts  of  his  own  being,  or  that  of  those 
around  him  ?  Does  he  not  therefore  know  them ;  know 
them  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  questioning? 

So  again,  when  it  is  said,  “  that  in  the  Bible  all  efforts 
to  comprehend  God,  in  the  infinitude  of  his  perfection,  are 
treated  as  futile,”  it  is  also  to  be  said,  that  men  are  told  to 
know  him,  and  to  reduce  their  knowledge  to  practice. 
While  the  question  is  asked  in  one  place,  “  Who  by  search¬ 
ing  can  find  out  God  to  perfection  ?  ”  the  precept  is  urged, 
in  another,  “Acquaint  thyself  with  God,  and  be  at  peace 
with  him ;  thereby  good  shall  come  unto  thee.”  There  is 
no  inconsistency  in  these  passages.  The  first,  while  it  im¬ 
plies  a  limitation  to  the  capacity  of  the  human  searcher  to 
know  fully  the  object  of  his  search,  at  the  same  time  im¬ 
plies  the  existence,  to  some  degree,  of  that  capacity.  The 
second  indicates  the  obligation  to  use  and  exercise  that 
capacity  in  a  proper  manner.  So,  too,  when  the  Apostle 
says,  “The  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,”  he  says,  that 
“when  they  knew  God  they  glorified  him  not  as  God.”  As 
showing,  moreover,  how  they  knew  him,  he  says,  in  the 
same  connection,  “The  invisible  things  of  him  are  clearly 
seen,  being  understood  in  the  things  that  are  made,”  i.e., 
in  the  works  of  creation.  There  is  the  same  contrast  in 
these  two  passages  of  the  New  Testament,  as  in  those 
quoted  from  the  Old  Testament.  One  of  them  affirms  hu¬ 
man  incapacity  to  discern  and  to  sound  all  the  depths  of 
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the  Divine  counsels;  the  other,  the  capacity,  and  conse¬ 
quent  obligation,  to  recognize  and  know  the  Author  of 
those  counsels. 

The  two  things  are  ever  to  be  kept  apart.  To  treat  them 
as  identical  is  itself  confusion,  and  can  be  productive  only 
of  its  increase.  The  question  of  the  proof,  or  evidences, 
of  the  Divine  existence  has  to  do  with  only  one  of  these 
passages;  those  which  afErm  that  God,  as  existent, 
can  be  known ;  that  he  ought  to  be  known ;  that  men,  not 
thus  knowing,  are  morally  delinquent.  To  whom  do  “the 
heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God”?  To  whom  does  the 
firmament  manifest  his  handiwork  ?  To  angels  and  arch¬ 
angels?  Yes;  but  also  to  men.  And  men  are  morally  and 
spiritually  criminal  in  not  seeing  them ;  in  not  recognizing 
and  honoring  the  Divine  Author  from  whom  they  proceed. 

In  some  form  or  other,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  said ;  and 
whether  by  proof  or  not,  this  fact,  as  a  fact,  not  only  of 
faith  but  of  professed  knowledge,  is  widely  accepted ;  and 
this,  too,  by  every  variety  of  capacity  and  cultivation. 
Whatever  the  prevalent  view  and  opinion  of  German  theo¬ 
logians,  just  now,  as  to  this  fact,  and  the  validity  of  its 
proofs,  there  was  a  different  one  twenty  years  ago.  It  is 
not  hazardous  to  say,  that  there  will  be  still  another  twen¬ 
ty  years  hence.  It  is  very  often  said,  indeed,  depreciative- 
ly,  that  men  receive  this  truth,  not  upon  rational  evidence 
or  because  they  have  verified  it  themselves,  but  tradition¬ 
ally,  and  in  faith,  from  the  parent,  or  teacher,  or  current 
opinion.  Doubtless  it  is  often  thus  received.  But  is  it 
thus  necessarily  held?  Does  its  reception  in  that  way  at 
all  interfere  with  their  own  subsequent  verification  of  such 
truth,  and  by  strictly  scientific  processes?  It  is  traditional, 
and  first  known  to  the  pupil  in  that  way,  that  the  squares 
of  the  two  sides  are  equal  to  that  of  the  hypothenuse.  Is 
the  validity  of  his  subsequent  demonstration  at  all  affected 
by  his  previous  traditional  acceptance?  So,  also,  as  to 
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facts  of  history.  The  manner  in  which  one  first  comes  to 
the  knowledge  of  a  truth,  and  the  evidence  upon  which  he 
finally  verifies,  accepts,  and  rests  upon  it,  need  to  be 
carefully  distinguished.  Specially  is  such  distinction 
to  be  kept  in  view,  in  these  proofs  of  the  Divine  exist¬ 
ence. 

We  thus  come  to  the  issue  of  these  proofs  or  evidences. 
The  fact  itself,  as  one  of  human  belief  and  conviction,  of 
open  acceptance,  is  undeniable.  Men,  in  some  way  or 
other,  rationally  or  irrationally,  logically  or  illogically, 
know  of  it  everywhere ;  affirm  their  conviction  of  it ;  and, 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  regulate  their  lives  by  it.  Such 
conviction,  moreover,  is  not  the  inheritance  of  a  special 
class  or  condition.  It  is  common,  alike,  to  the  civilized 
and  savage,  the  cultivated  and  uncultivated,  the  highest 
and  lowest  forms  of  intellectual  capacity  and  acquisition. 
There  are,  indeed,  numberless  diversities,  as  to  certain 
things  connected  with  this  accepted  fact  of  the  Divine  ex¬ 
istence  ;  as  to  his  unity,  his  perfections,  his  manifestations 
to  human  knowledge  and  apprehension.  “  How  comes  it 
to  pass,”  says  a  theological  writer,  speaking  of  one  of  these 
facts,  the  Divine  unity,  “that  so  many  nations,  even  of 
those  possessed  of  the  highest  culture,  should,  with  their 
clear  and  comprehensible  view  of  the  Divine  existence, 
have  been  so  obstinately  polytheistic?  Much  indeed  of 
this  polytheism  was  pantheistic ;  and  some  of  it  consistent¬ 
ly  would  have  been  monotheism.  But,  however  as  to  these 
points,  this  truth  of  the  Divine  Existence  was  and  is  ac¬ 
cepted.”  Was  and  is  that  acceptance  rational?  Did  the 
faith,  grounded  in  it,  have  a  sufficient  reason?  Is  it  capa¬ 
ble  of  satisfactory  proof,  of  rational  verification  ? 

Of  course,  as  already  intimated,  there  are  two  distinct  is¬ 
sues  in  this  matter.  How  do  we  actually  get  this  idea; 
how  do  we  rationally  verify  it?  As  to  the  first,  is  it  by 
communication  or  by  rational  intuition?  If  the  former. 
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we  may  go  back  to  a  primitive  communication,  from  a  Di¬ 
vine  source  or  in  some  other  way.  This,  to  the  first  gen¬ 
eration,  would  have  been  a  necessity.  If  not  thus,  by  com¬ 
munication,  is  it  by  rational  process,  and  intuition?  This 
intuitive  capacity,  it  is  to  be  noted,  demands  for  its  exer¬ 
cise  something  as  an  occasion.  As,  for  instance,  we  cog¬ 
nize  the  world  objective,  to  ourselves  subjective,  and  there 
comes  the  intuition  of  being.  As,  again,  we  find  our  bod¬ 
ies  extended  surface  and  with  dimensions,  there  comes  the 
further  intuition  of  space.  As,  again,  we  know  ourselves, 
in  these  successive  experiences,  there  comes,  through  these, 
those  of  duration  and  personal  identity.  Is  there  any  oc¬ 
casion  in  which  an  intuition  of  God  is  thus  presented? 
How  far  do  the  facts  of  cause  and  effect,  of  responsibility, 
of  dependence,  become  occasions  to  the  emergence  of  this 
idea?  Dependence,  it  is  said,  looks  for,  and  in  him  finds 
its  object.  Accountability  implies  some  being  to  whom  it 
has  regard;  as  effects,  in  their  very  nature,  find  a  cause. 
That  the  ultimate  inference,  in  these  cases,  is  rationally  le¬ 
gitimate,  we  may  not  hesitate  to ’affirm.  That  these  facts 
of  human  nature  itself,  as  an  effect  as  accountable,  as  de¬ 
pendent,  do  by  rational  necessity  imply  a  Cause  adequate, 
and  independent,  may  be  safely  asserted. 

But  what  may  possibly  be  done  rationally,  by  human 
capacity,  and  what  is  done  actually,  are  very  different 
things.  The  conviction  and  feeling  of  dependence,  as 
those  of  accountability  and  imperfection,  have  probably 
been  the  occasion  of  the  intuition  of  God.  More  frequent¬ 
ly  they  have  verified,  and  quickened  into  practical  activity, 
the  truth  of  God,  already  known,  and  in  a  different  way. 
There  is,  we  may  say,  an  aptness  in  human  nature  for  this 
truth ;  a  capacity  for  its  reception,  so  that  it  is,  prior  to 
proof,  accepted  and  acted  upon.  Men,  if  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  might  find  God.  Some,  perhaps,  would  actually  do 
so;  and  be  rationally  justified  in  so  doing.  As  a  matter  of 
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fact,  however,  they  usually  receive  this  truth  by  commu¬ 
nication  from  others.  Human  nature  thus  finds  God,  prior 
to  argumentative  proof  of  his  existence  and  perfection. 
Those  proofs  have,  at  the  same  time,  their  place  and  value. 
They  sustain  the  conclusion  reached,  and  this  whether  by 
intuition  or  communication. 

Most  strikingly  suggestive  are  the  dictates  of  Scripture 
as  to  this  subject.  Its  assertion  is,  that  such  conviction  of 
God  is  not  only  rationally  and  morally  justifiable,  but  that 
the  want  of  it  involves  moral  delinquency.  It  is  “  the 
fool,”  not  the  idiot  and  simpleton,  but  the  perverse  and 
wicked  fool,  who  says  “  in  his  heart,”  “  his  wish,”  “  there 
is  no  God.”  The  Nineteenth  Psalm,  as  to  manifestations 
of  God  in  the  natural  world,  and  the  revelation  of  him  in 
his  perfect  law,  and  the  declarations  of  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  chapters  of  Romans,  are  too  clear  upon  this  point  to 
admit  of  doubt  or  questioning.  Men  are  everywhere  con¬ 
templated  as  knowing  God,  at  least  in  his  existence ;  as 
capable  of  such  knowledge ;  as  morally  and  spiritually  de¬ 
linquent  and  criminal,  if  not  deepening  and  confirming 
such  knowledge,  by  acting  upon  it,  and  thus  making  it  the 
knowledge  of  personal  experience. 

Looking,  then,  upon  some  of  these  proofs  that  have  been 
offered,  we  first  encounter  that  which  has  been  most  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  greatest  difficulties  have 
been  made, — the  ontological  or  metaphysical,  usually  des¬ 
ignated  as  the  a  priori  argument.  From  its  very  nature, 
it  is  an  argument  for  the  few,  rather  than  for  the  many ; 
requires  habits  of  thought  to  which  few  are  accustomed. 
This  of  course  does  not  interfere  with  the  fact  of  its  valid¬ 
ity.  As  in  the  higher,  and  even  indeed  in  the  ordinary, 
mathematics,  the  many,  ex  necessitate^  accept  and  act  ra¬ 
tionally  upon  the  conclusions  of  the  few.  The  simple 
question  is,  are  the  processes  rational?  can  the  result  be 
rationally  validated?  Is  there  in  the  fact  of  perfect  being. 
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the  cause  of  all  other  beings  as  effects,  that  which  proves 
its  actuality  ? 

One  form  of  this  argument,  known  as  the  Anselmic,  de¬ 
rives  its  conclusion,  of  actual  being,  from  the  fact  that  this 
idea  is  one  not  only  of  rational  conception  to  finite  capaci¬ 
ty,  but  that  in  this  idea,  validating  itself  as  rational,  is  nec¬ 
essarily  included  the  particular,  or  attribute  of  existence. 
I  can  think,  satisfy  myself,  of  the  rationality  of  this  idea 
of  Perfect  Being.  In  that  idea  is  included  the  fact  of  ac¬ 
tual  existence.  To  think  a  being  dependent,  or  non-exist¬ 
ent,  is  to  think  him  imperfect.  Perfect  Being  non-existent 
at  any  time  is  unthinkable,  is  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
Does  this  fact  of  necessary  thought,  included  in  this  con¬ 
ception,  justify  the  affirmation  of  the  corresponding  reality, 
or  Perfect  Being  actually  existing?  Upon  the  principles 
of  the  philosophy  of  Realism,  that  valid  conceptions  have 
their  corresponding  reality,  somewhere  and  somehow,  the 
reply  would  be  in  the  affirmative.  The  necessity  of  the 
particular  actual,  in  the  general  idea,  would  of  course  go 
to  .sustain  such  conclusion. 

But,  apart  from  this  philosophy  of  realism,  there  are  dif¬ 
ficulties.  The  idea  of  a  thing  in  many  cases  cannot  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  proof  of  its  actual  existence.  Is  there  that,  in 
this  idea  of  Perfect  Being,  that  carries  with  it  this  conclu¬ 
sion?  What  is  there  in  it  which  constrains  to  its  accept¬ 
ance  as  a  reality?  Here  we  are  led  to  note  its  peculiarity 
already  mentioned,  its  necessity.  That  necessity  is  not, 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  ihen,  everywhere,  necessarily 
think,  or  come  to  a  distinct  conception  of  it.  Hundreds, 
thousands,  the  great  majority  of  the  human  race,  never  do 
anything  of  the  kind.  But  with  those  that  do,  wherever 
and  whenever  and  by  whomsoever  thought,  this  necessity 
of  thought  is  included  in  it.  As  already  noted,  to  think 
Perfect  Being,  intelligently  and  consistently,  is  to  think 
actually  Existent  Being.  Perfect  Being  non-existent  is 
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untliinkable, — as  unthinkable,  as  much  a  contradiction  in 
terms,  as  a  round  triangle,  or  intersecting  parallels.  Athe¬ 
ism  and  agnosticism  do  not  accept  this  idea ;  the  former 
subtracting  the  fact  of  actual  existence,  the  latter  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  self-manifestation.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  all 
materialistic  conceptions  of  the  author  of  nature.  The  Be¬ 
ing,  the  God,  of  such  systems,  is  imperfect.  He  may, 
therefore,  in  this  fact,  be  non-existent.  But  not  so  with 
Perfect  Being. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  moreover,  when  such  idea  is  accept¬ 
ed,  it  is  never  as  a  mere  idea,  but,  as  a  truth,  that  of  such 
a  Being  existing  and  working.  This  is  not,  as  urged  by 
some,  an  abstraction.  It  is  not  through  perception.  It  is 
not  an  innate  idea.  It  is  rather  the  operation  of  an  innate 
or  connate  rational  capacity,  the  cognition,  under  certain 
conditions,  by  that  capacity,  of  its  proper  object.  Inde¬ 
pendent  alike  of  abstraction  and  perception,  the  idea,  under 
these  its  proper  conditions,  is  intuitively  known,  validates 
itself,  as  a  rational  conception.  Kant  objected,  to  this  ar¬ 
gument,  that  thinking  a  triangle  did  not  involve  an  actual¬ 
ly  existing  one.  Not  one  of  iron,  or  brass,  or  wood,  it  may 
be  replied.  But  one  as  a  mathematical  reality.  Think 
three  straight  lines,  of  equal  length,  touching  at  their 
points,  and  a  triangle  is  the  necessary  result.  So  here  in 
Perfect  Being,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  is  included 
the  particular  of  actual  existence. 

But  there  is  another  necessity  of  human  thought,  in 
which  this  same  idea  of  Perfect  Being  finds  its  validity. 
We  cannot  consistently  think  on  certain  subjects,  or  in 
certain  directions,  without  affirming  or  implying  it.  All 
finite  and  limited  thought,  for  its  existence  and  explana¬ 
tion,  goes  back  to  that  which  is  infinite  and  unlimited ;  a 
Perfect  Mind  or  Being,  of  thought  and  of  action.  Just  as 
m  thinking  and  knowing  space,  we  cognize  the  idea  or 
fact  of  its  infinitude,  just  as  in  that  of  succession,  we  get 
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that  of  endless  duration  ;  so  in  that  of  the  finite  thinking 
being,  we  recognize  its  implication,  the  thinking  Mind  or 
Being  Infinite.  So  too  with  the  ideas  of  the  right  and  the 
good.  With  their  intuition  is  that  of  their  perfection ;  and 
this,  not  as  a  matter  of  choice  to  the  thinker,  but  a  neces* 
sity  of  his  rational,  thinking  capacity.  That  which  the 
mind  thinks,  and  cannot  avoid  thinking,  must  be  accepted 
as  objectively  true.  Otherwise  all  knowledge  is  unattain¬ 
able,  whether  in  physics  or  metaphysics.  Necessary  con¬ 
viction  is  conviction  in  its  highest  possible  form,  the 
ground  of  rational  thinking,  of  all  rational  action. 

Unconsciously  this  idea  goes  with  us,  and  is  implied  in 
all  rational  processes.  Such  idea,  it  may  be,  is  first  given 
by  tradition,  or  otherwise.  Thus  given,  in  various  modes 
is  sought  its  rational  verification.  The  language  of  the 
Patriarch  describes  the  two  stages  of  human  experience  in 
this  matter:  “I  have  heard  of  thee,”  traditionally  and  in 
other  ways  from  others,  “by  the  hearing  of  the  ear.”  But 
now,  “  mine  eye,”  the  eye  of  my  spiritual  and  moral  being, 
in  the  light  of  these  truths  of  thy  necessary  existence, 
“seeth  thee,”  gives  me  assurance  of  the  existence  and  per¬ 
fection. 

Thus  far,  the  proof  ontological,  or  a  priori.  How  as  to 
that  more  frequently  urged,  and  more  within  the  sphere  of 
popular  apprehension,  the  a  posteriori^ — that  from  effects 
to  causes?  These  latter,  in  the  history  of  human  specula¬ 
tion,  stood  first,  were  urged  by  Socrates  and  Aristotle,  long 
before  the  a  priori  had  been  exhibited,  or  even  thought  of. 
Their  value,  too,  as  standing  by  themselves,  can  be  easily 
estimated  and  understood. 

Take  that,  first  of  all,  from  contingency,  change,  move¬ 
ment,  succession ;  dependence,-  in  these,  one  upon  the 
other,  manifestly  going  on  in  the  world  around  us.  “All 
things,”  is  the  language  of  atheistic  unbelief,  alike  in  the 
sphere  of  irreligious  blasphemy  and  in  that  of  scientific 
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and  philosophical  speculation,  “  all  things  continue  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning.”  Then  there  was  a  beginning; 
whether  by  creation  or  by  material  evolution,  so  far  as  this 
argument  is  concerned,  we  do  not  stop  to  dispute.  There 
was  change,  movement,  succession.  In  numberless  fonns 
and  varieties  they  have  continued,  and  are  continuing.  All 
such  change,  movement,  beginning,  has  explanation,  its 
only  satisfactory  explanation,  in  some  sufficient  cause,  in 
some  originating  efficient.  The  only  such  originating  ef¬ 
ficient  known  to  us,  or  conceivable,  and  that  in  general 
experience,  is  a  will,  that  of  personality.  The  opening 
words  of  Genesis  meet  this  necessity  of  human  thought ; 
“In  the  beginning  God.”  If  no  God,  rationally  no  begin¬ 
ning.  Nothing  here  need  be  urged,  as  to  the  character  of 
these  changes,  their  extent,  the  indications  in  them  of 
wide-reaching  intelligence,  wisdom,  or  benevolence.  So 
far  as  concerns  the  argument  at  this  point,  no  such  indica¬ 
tions  may  be  found ;  all  may  be  inextricably  complicated. 
But  still,  in  their  existence  and  changes,  they  demand  an 
originating  efficient,  such  as  is  only  to  be  found  in  person¬ 
ality,  their  adequate  cause. 

The  world  is  thus  full  of  energies  and  forces,  of  various 
kinds,  or  rather  forms  of  substances,  material,  physical, 
vital,  muscular,  nervous,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual. 
Even  in  its  minutest  elements,  the  atomic  and  molecular, 
there  is  movement,  action,  and  interaction.  But  no  one  of 
them  has  that  in  itself  that  accounts  for  its  first  movement, 
or  for  its  capacity  of  continuance.  Those  elements,  as  are 
all  their  various  forms  and  modifications,  in  the  previous 
ages  of  our  globe,  the  changes  that  are,  and  have  been,  and 
are  to  be,  demand  a  cause  in  the  past,  as  in  the  present,  and 
the  anticipated  future,  for  their  beginning  and  continuance. 
None  of  them,  in  themselves  or  in  their  collocations  with 
the  others,  constitute  anything  of  this  originative  character. 

Let  the  inquirer  start  where  he  may,  with  gravity,  affin- 
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ity,  vitality,  muscular  energy,  or  nerve  or  brain  force,  he 
has  something  back  of  them  all  for  which  he  must  give 
account,  and  of  which  none  of  them  can  be  the  final  ex¬ 
planation.  Supposing  him  to  rise  above  these,  to  mind, 
to  intelligent  and  rational  personality,  but  only  such  as  he 
knows  it,  mind  beginning  to  be,  limited  and  transitory,  and 
he  is  still  without  the  object  of  his  search.  In  other  words, 
we  have  events,  changes,  the  beginnings  of  existence  and  of 
movement,  of  which  there  is  no  account,  no  reasonable 
explanation,  except  in  the  prior  existence  and  action  of  un¬ 
caused  intelligent  personality.  The  question  as  to  the  in¬ 
finitude  of  that  Being  as  to  duration,  unbeginning  as  the 
necessary  ground  of  all  beginnings,  is  of  course  implied. 
Whether  as  to  immensity,  this  can  only  be  asserted,  as 
commensurate  with  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  phenom¬ 
ena,  of  which  it  is  the  ground  and  explanation.  For  all 
practical  purposes,  it  is  infinitude  and  immensity  to  our 
capacity  of  comprehension.  But,  as  to  this,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent,  we  postpone  specific  examination. 

But,  in  these  events  and  chafiges,  beginnings  and  con¬ 
tinuances,  there  is  something  more, — certain  features  and 
characteristics,  pointing  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  height¬ 
ening  its  significance.  These  numberless  phenomena,  of 
change  and  movement,  are  not  isolated  and  disconnected. 
They  constitute  a  cosmos,  an  orderly  arrangement  and  con¬ 
nection  :  orderly,  not  only  in  their  relations  to  each  other 
in  space,  but  in  time.  Amidst  numberless  diversities, 
there  are  controlling  unities;  these  indicating  a  central 
unity,  all  continuing  from  moment  to  moment  in  a  series 
of  uniformities,  comprehended  under  others,  of  wider  ex¬ 
tent  and  operation.  All  this  implies  control,  supervision, 
arrangement, — multiplies  the  evidence  of  intelligence,  in 
the  originating  and  controlling  agency.  Mere  change  and 
changes,  as  we  have  seen,  necessitate  a  power  originative. 
The  extent,  in  duration  and  space,  of  such  changes,  their 
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number  and  myriadfold  variety,  as  further  seen,  necessitates 
intelligence  and  power,  a  commensurate  originative  agency ; 
and  this  irrespective  of  the  character  of  such  changes, 
whether  orderly  or  not,  whether  intelligible  or  not,  in 
their  connections.  Such  extent  and  variety  of  material, 
even  as  a  chaos,  would  demand  its  adequate  ground  and 
explanation. 

Contemplated,  however,  in  the  additional  aspect  of  Cos¬ 
mos,  of  orderly  arrangement  and  connection ;  of  laws  and 
controlling  forces,  of  unifying  principles  and  operations, 
as  manifestly  a  system,  and  as  related  to  a  wider  system, 
lying  outside  of  and  beyond  our  globe,  the  evidence  of  in¬ 
telligence  and  power  is  increased.  There  is  manifested  an 
extent  of  resources,  a  capacity  of  dealing  with  them,  be¬ 
yond  our  capacity  of  comprehension ;  and  yet,  within  our 
range  of  undoubted  apprehension.  I  look  at  a  piece  of 
complicated  hhman  mechanism,  many  parts  of  which,  in 
their  exact  relation  to  others,  as  to  the  whole  structure,  I 
do  not  understand.  At  the  same  time,  I  recognize,  with¬ 
out  difficulty  or  doubt,  the  object  of  that  machine  as  a 
whole,  can  see  that  it  is  effectively  working,  to  its  attain¬ 
ment.  We  may  know  only  in  part.  But  that  implies  a 
whole,  and  that  so  far  we  know  it.  In  that  part,  as  thus 
known,  are  involved  certain  rational  presuppositions,  an 
originating  efficient, — a  personality. 

But  there  are  stages  beyond  this.  Thus  far  we  have 
found  the  facts  of  beginnings,  of  change,  movements  in 
numberless  forms,  extending  through  long  periods  of  ex¬ 
istence.  Further,  in  and  with  them,  are  the  facts  of  orderly 
arrangement,  controlling  principles,  unifying  agencies,  an 
agency  in  which  alone  they  find  such  unity.  We  pass  now 
to  another  indication,  that  of  specific  purpose,  manifest  in¬ 
tent  and  design,  to  the  attainment,  through  these  changes 
and  movements,  of  a  certain  object  or  objects.  The  Cos¬ 
mos  itself  implies  the  intent  and  purpose  of  its  origin  and 
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existence.  “A  fortuitous  Cosmos,”  to  use  the  language  of 
a  scientist,  “  is  to  most  persons  utterly  inconceivable ;  yet 
there  is  no  other  alternative  than  a  designed  Cosmos.  To 
accomplish  anything  by  process,  or  by  an  instrument, 
argues  greater  not  less  power,  than  to  do  it  directly ;  and 
even  if  we  knew  to-day  all  the  causes  of  variation,  and  un¬ 
derstood  more  thoroughly  than  we  do  the  method  of  evo¬ 
lution,  we  should  only  carry  the  sequence  of  causes  a  step 
further  back,  and  get  no  nearer  to  the  Infinite  or  Original 
Cause.”  But  there,  in  this  general  result,  the  evidence  of 
purpose  might  terminate. 

We,  therefore,  beyond  this  general  object,  look  for  others 
of  a  more  special  character.  And,  in  all  directions,  they 
make  themselves  manifest.  Whether  intended  or  not,  the 
Cosmos  is  not  only  an  arrangement,  but  an  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement,  to  the  attainment,  in  its  parts,  of  certain  mani¬ 
fest  purposes.  The  organic  world,  for  instance,  did  not 
precede,  in  order  of  existence,  the  inorganic.  The  animal, 
again,  did  not  precede  the  vegetable.  The  higher  animal 
life  did  not  precede  the  lower.  Why  not?  Was  it  all  just 
so,  and  without  a  reason  or  purpose  ?  Or,  as  a  purpose,  or 
the  result  of  a  purpose,  was  actually  attained,  was  not 
such  purpose  had  in  view,  and  distinctly  contemplated? 
So,  too,  as  to  the  numberless  adaptations  of  the  various 
natural  forces,  in  their  interconnections,  physical,  chemi¬ 
cal,  vital,  instinctive,  intellectual,  aesthetic,  moral,  and  spir¬ 
itual.  How  is  it,  in  these,  that  the  lower  is  made  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  higher:  that  the  higher  has  the  capacity  of 
appropriating  the  lower,  and  using  it  for  its  purposes?  So 
again  in  the  spheres  of  vegetable  and  animal  structure, 
their  relation  to  each  other,  the  adaptations  in  themselves, 
as  in  each  to  the  other,  to  certain  manifest  purposes  of  ex¬ 
istence.  A  modern  scientist  has  informed  us  that  the  eye 
is  not  a  perfect  instrument.  In  one  sense  it  is  not.  A 
perfect  instrument  of  vision  would  enable  its  owner  to  see 
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microbes  in  one  moment,  and  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  or 
of  Saturn  in  the  next.  But  what  use  would  one  man  in  fifty 
millions  have  for  such  an  instrument?  And,  with  its  nec¬ 
essary  complications,  if  damaged,  how  and  at  what  ex¬ 
penditure  of  trouble  could  such  damage  be  repaired?  So 
the  scientist,  alluded  to,  tells  us,  after  all,  that  it  is  perfect, 
in  another  sense ;  that,  in  the  actual  eye,  and  with  its  actual 
arrangement,  we  have  the  best  instrument  for  practical 
purposes,  i.e.  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed, — 
the  perfection  of  adaptation.  As  with  the  eye,  so  with  the 
ear,  so  with  the  hand,  so  with  every  bodily  organ  of '  the 
system,  human  or  animal.  It  is  sometimes  objected  to  this 
argument  of  design,  that  when  investigators  begin  to  look 
and  inquire  for  it,  they  have  already,  in  their  minds,  that 
for  which  they  are  seeking.  Of  course  they  have.  But 
does  the  presence  or  absence  of  any  specific  ideas  in  the 
mind  affect  the  question  of  its  validity,  as  related  to  any 
particular  object  ?  The  teleologist  is  not  seeking  to  origin¬ 
ate  the  idea  of  intelligence,  of  purpose,  or  design.  As 
himself  a  consciously  designing  and  purposing  agent,  he 
already  has  it.  His  inquiry  is,  can  this  idea,  in  certain 
phenomena,  be  found  and  verified?  Sidney  Smith,  one 
very  hot  evening,  expressed  the  wish  that  “he  could  go 
out,  in  some  cool  spot,  and  sit  in  his  bones.”  The  men 
who  make  this  objection  would  have  the  teleologist  do  as 
Sidney  wanted  to  do,  if  indeed  his  bones  would  be  left 
him.  Quite  as  little  to  the  purpose  is  the  objection,  of 
late  so  frequently  referred  to,  in  connection  with  Paley’s 
argument :  that  it  is  mechanical,  in  its  nature  and  modes 
of  illustration.  But  this  is  only  saying,  that  a  fact  myriad¬ 
fold  in  the  modes  and  particulars  of  its  illustrations  was, 
in  this  case,  illustrated  in  only  one  particular  way.  Paley’s 
stone,  now  to  the  intelligent  geologist,  affords  evidence  of 
order  and  design,  as  well  as  his  watch.  But  the  evidence 
of  the  watch  is  not  thereby  at  all  diminished.  It  is  to  be 
VOL.  LV.  No.  219.  6 
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said,  that  some  who  have  faulted  Paley,  and  have  taken 
their  better  way,  have  not  succeeded  half  as  well,  or  pre¬ 
sented  anything  like  as  effective  argument.  To  the  plain  un¬ 
sophisticated  reader,  open  to  conviction, — and  arguments  are 
of  little  real  value  to  any  others, — it  will  always  commend 
itself  as  forcible  and  successful.  The  advance,  indeed,  of 
physical  and  other  sciences,  has  greatly  enlarged  the  ma¬ 
terial  of  such  argument;  increased  ten-thousand-fold  this 
evidence  of  design  in  the  worlds  of  matter,  of  life,  and  of 
mind ;  is  found,  in  what  may  be  called-  raw  material,  as  in 
structures.  But  it  is  substantially  the  same  fact,  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  which  they  all  exhibit ;  that,  every¬ 
where  of  purposing  intelligence; — design,  moreover,  not 
only  of  all  comprehending  intelligence,  but  of  wisdom,  of 
benevolence, — actually  securing  benefit  and  welfare. 

As  has  been  urged,  it  does  not  require  a  great  amount  of 
information,  or  material  of  fact,  to  make  manifest,  in  ob¬ 
jects,  this  feature  of  design,  of  intended  purpose.  The  im¬ 
perfectly  shaped  donkey,  chalked  out  by  a  boy  on  a  board 
fence,  the  arrangement  of  the  mud  pies  in  a  baby  house, 
or  that  of  the  ribbons  on  a  doll’s  bonnet,  may  put  it  be¬ 
yond  the  possibility  of  questioning.  The  question,  at  is¬ 
sue  in  this  case,  is,  not  only  that  of  purpose,  but  of  its 
character  and  extent :  is  it  wise  and  beneficial,  or  malig¬ 
nant  ;  is  it  measurable  or  immeasurable, — in  other  words 
finite  or  infinite?  The  difficulty,  with  some  minds,  seems 
to  be  its  extent  and  superabundance.  In  other  words,  as 
it  is  everywhere,  it  loses  its  significance ;  and,  with  this, 
its  evidential  value.  Millions  upon  millions  of  arrange¬ 
ments  and  adaptations,  running  through  millions  of  years, 
securing  the  survival  of  races  and  organisms,  with  no  pur¬ 
pose  or  intent  to  that  effect  beforehand.  Why  accept  the 
fact,  upon  such  slight  evidence,  in  one  case,  and  refuse  ac¬ 
ceptance,  with  such  myriadfold  evidence,  in  the  other? 

This  argument,  the  teleological,  that  of  an  adequate  or- 
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iginating  and  purposing  Cause,  as  the  rational  ground  and 
explanation  of  all  finite  existences  as  effects,  is  capable,  in 
various  respects,  of  expansion  and  elevation.  Take  it,  for 
instance,  in  its  relation  to  the  conscious  human  facts,  of 
intelligent,  rational,  and  moral  existence.  Unconsciously, 
at  each  stage  of  the  argument  already  urged,  this  relation 
has  been  assumed.  As  we  have  found  beginnings,  changes, 
movements,  an  originating  power,  that  is,  will,  personality, 
explains  them.  As  we  have  seen  in  them  the  indications 
of  order,  a  cosmical  arrangement,  so  an  intelligence  and 
will  have  been  accepted  as  their  explanation.  As  we  have 
found  purpose  and  design  in  such  order,  we  have  risen,  in 
the  analogue  of  our  nature,  to  a  rational  Agent,  thus  pur¬ 
posing  and  accomplishing.  And,  thus  in  these  outward 
indications,  as  in  the  inward  fact  of  ourselves,  personal 
agents^  we  are  led  to  a  Personal  Agent,  not  less,  but  more, 
as  the  explanation  of  the  fact  of  our  personal  existence. 
The  adequate  Cause  of  the  human  personality  cannot  be 
less  than  that  personality,  one  of  its  effects.  In  that  effect, 
an  intelligence,  rational,  moral,. and  spiritual  personality, 
a  being  capable  of  knowing,  purposing,  and  doing, — of 
thus  purposing,  and  as  right  or  wrong,  of  referring  such 
action  or  doing,  in  its  results,  to  a  moral  law  or  system  rec¬ 
ognized  as  in  operation.  Man,  thus  formed  in  the  image 
of  God,  is  the  proof  of  God ;  that  God,  the  Supreme  and 
adequate  Cause  and  Former,  is  the  satisfactory  explanation 
of  such  effect.  These,  and  similar  facts,  reveal  him  as 
alone  sufficient  to  their  production  and  existence.  In  this 
existence  and  nature,  of  the  dependent  and  finite  being,  is 
the  proof  and  evidence,  the  rational  necessity,  for  that  of 
the  Infinite  and  Self-existent.  “In  him  wc  live,  and 
move,  and  are.”  Only  in  him  is  the  sufficient  Cause  of 
such  existence,  of  its  continued  perpetuation. 

But  supposing  it  accepted,  as  it  sometimes  unwillingly 
is,  there  is  immediately  urged  the  further  difficulty :  What 
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evidence,  in  this  or  in  what  has  been  previously  urged,  of 
the  infinitude  of  this  originating,  ordering,  and  purposing 
Being  and  Author?  The  universe  is  finite.  This,  an  ef¬ 
fect,  if  not  a  full  measure  of  its  cause,  is  the  limit  of  our 
knowledge  of  such  cause.  There  is  no  leap  from  the  finite 
universe  to  an  Infinite  Author.  In  one  way,  perhaps,  not. 
But  if  there  be  no  stopping-point  short  of  that  Infinite  Au¬ 
thor,  the  leap  can  be  made.  And  the  result  may  show  that 
it  is  the  only  rational  course  to  be  pursued.  What  do  we 
mean  by  finite?  So  far  as  we  are  capable  of  looking  at 
the  universe,  it  is  infinite  to  us.  And  it  is  really  contrast¬ 
ed,  as  a  negative  effect,  from  an  idea  positive,  that  of  the 
Infinite  as  its  necessary  opposite.  In  other  words,  we  have 
this  idea  of  the  Infinite,  however  we  get  it;  this,  too, 
as  positive,  as  the  finite  is  negative.  By  no  possibility 
can  we  contemplate  the  space  in  which  this  universe  is 
contained,  as  anything  but  infinite.  The  duration  in 
which  it  exists  is  without  end  or  beginning.  Is  the  Per¬ 
sonal  intelligence  and  Power,  filling  them  and  working  in 
them,  less  than  coexistent  and  coextensive?  If  not,  what 
less  than  the  Infinitude  of  his  Being  can  be  the  ground  of 
his  existence  and  working?  Supposing,  however,  an  orig¬ 
inating,  ordering,  and  designing  agent  less  than  infinite, 
can  we,  under  the  law  of  adequate  causation,  stop  short  of 
an  Infinite  and  Eternal  Being,  as  the  ground  of  that  finite 
agent’s  existence;  as  of  any  and  of  every  higher  finite  be¬ 
ing  intermediate  giving  him  existence? 

When,  therefore,  it  is  said  there  is  no  leap  from  the  finite 
to  the  infinite,  from  the  dependent  existent  to  the  indepen¬ 
dent  Self-existent,  the  reply  may  be  made,  such  leap  is  not 
necessary.  The  ideas  are  given  together.  You  cannot 
have  the  negative  finite  intelligently,  and  avoid  having  the 
positive  infinite.  The  only  possible  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  existence  of  the  former,  is  the  preexistence  of 
the  latter.  This  necessary  Cause  and  ground  of  all  exist- 
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ence,  as  a  Personality,  originating,  controlling,  and  pur¬ 
posing,  has  in  himself  all  and  more  than  is  in  any  and  all 
finite  personalities,  called  by  him  into  existence.  Taking 
away  from  him  all  defect  and  imperfection  of  which  we 
ourselves  have  knowledge,  attributing  to  him  all  perfec¬ 
tion  and  excellence  which  we  can  conceive,  and  we  have, 
by  necessity  of  thought,  the  Infinitude  of  Personality :  in¬ 
telligence,  will,  rational,  moral,  and  spiritual  Perfection. 

Thus  reaching  our  conclusion,  let  us  briefly  retrace  the 
steps  leading  to  it.  First,  in  the  very  structure  of  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  rational  nature  is  embedded,  so  to  speak, 
this  idea  of  the  infinite  and  perfect.  The  finite,  the  im¬ 
perfect,  negations,  cannot  be  thought  or  spoken  without 
implying  the  infinite  and  perfect,  their  positives.  This 
idea,  which  cannot  be  consistently  thought,  but  as  a  reality, 
accepted  as  a  reality,  validates  all  rational  operations,  goes 
with  us  into  all  investigations  of  phenomena,  their  origin, 
and  modes  of  existence.  Starting  with  this  a  priori^  we 
encounter,  a  posteriori^  the  distinct  fact  of  change,  changes, 
manifest  beginnings,  in  these  changes,  the  necessitated 
fact  of  a  cause,  a  power  originant,  and  adequate  to  their 
production.  With  the  agnostic,  at  this  point,  we  recognize 
this  adequate  originative  cause,  even  if  we  know  nothing 
of  his  or  its  essential  nature.  But,  further,  these  changes 
are  not  mere  changes  and  beginnings,  fortuitous  and  unre¬ 
lated.  They  constitute  a  connected  system.  There  is,  in 
them,  orderly  arrangement  of  part  to  part,  of  these  various 
parts  to  a  whole.  It  is  not  a  chaos,  but  a  cosmos.  The 
adequate  cause  already  demanded  for  movement,  changes, 
and  beginnings,  in  the  nature  of  those  movements  and 
changes,  is  further  revealed,  as  an  intelligence ; — as  having 
the  knowledge  as  well  as  power  of  originating  and  sustain¬ 
ing  these  forces  and  movements  to  their  unified  result. 
But,  still  further,  in  this  cosmos  of  orderly  system  and  ar¬ 
rangement,  are  to  be  found  specific  indications  of  design 
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and  purpose,  having  manifestly  in  view  certain  ends  or 
purposes  of  welfare,  and  benefit  to  vegetable  and  animal 
existences,  revealing  and  necessitating  purpose  and  will,  in 
its  Author  and  Controller.  Last  of  all,  as  this  originating 
Author  of  all  these  effects  is  adequate  to  their  production 
and  continuance,  so,  as  such  Author,  he  is  personal, — all 
that  is  in  finite  personality  and  more,  the  Infinite  Personal 
Cause  and  Self-existing  Being.  As  the  physical  energy 
and  law  is  the  image  of  his  power,  as  the  cosmical  arrange¬ 
ment  is  that  of  his  skill,  as  the  teleological  is  that  of  his 
wisdom  and  goodness ;  so  is  the  personal  finite,  that  of  his 
Personality  Infinite.  He,  the  Author  and  Originator  of 
the  universe,  sufficient  to  its  production  and  sustenance,  is 
the  Self-existent  and  Infinite, — the  necessary  ground  of 
that  universe,  as  of  any  and  every  finite  being,  intermedi¬ 
ate  to  its  production.  “Of  him,  and  through  him,  and 
to  him  are  ill  things.” 

And  here  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  the  point  urged  in  the 
earlier  part  of  this  discussion :  the  difference  between  per¬ 
fect  comprehension, — and  distinct  apprehension.  It  is  some¬ 
times  urged,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  the  arguments  pre¬ 
sented,  of  order  and  design,  that  it  is  anthropomorphic,  con¬ 
strued  after  the  analogies  of  finite  human  personalities. 
Could  it  be  rationally  construed  in  any  other  way?  If  we 
were  divine,  or  angelic,  or  beastly,  we  might  take  another 
course.  But  not  otherwise.  The  theomorphic  is  above  us. 
So  is  the  angelomorphic.  The  theriomorphic,  the  botano, 
the  chemico,  the  physico,  is  below  us.  If  we  possessed 
divine,  or  angelic  capacities,  we  might  use  them.  If  we 
construe  ourselves,  much  more  Deity,  by  those  below  us, 
we  degrade  ourselves  and  degrade  him,  in  our  conceptions. 
This  last  effort  indeed  is  often  made;  and  we  have  con¬ 
structions  of  the  universe  out  of  mere  physical,  chemical, 
or  vital  forces,  and  upon  their  analogies.  How  the  per¬ 
sonal  human  constructor  came  to  exist,  in  such  case,  be- 
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comes  the  problem :  a  problem  solved,  in  too  many  cases, 
by  the  abdication  of  moral  and  spiritual  personality,  the 
hopeless  plunge  of  the  speculator  and  constructor  himself 
into  the  slough  of  materialism.  This  is  the  difficulty 
with  all  kinds  of  evolution,  not  preceded  by  the  involution 
of  intelligent  purpose.  The  muddle,  in  this  whole  evolu¬ 
tion  discussion,  has  been  the  application  of  a  term  which 
properly  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  vitality,  biology,  to  that 
of  chemistry  and  physics  below,  and  to  that  of  intelligence 
and  volition  above.  Facts  and  processes,  loosely  analo¬ 
gous,  are  thus  construed,  as  strictly  identical.  The  re¬ 
sult  is,  of  course,  hopeless  confusion.  The  word  “devel¬ 
opment,”  in  fashion  forty  years  ago,  while  often  running 
into  the  same  confusion,  did  not  have  the  material  associa¬ 
tions  of  this  last  word,  “evolution.”  The  beginning  here 
must  be  from  above.  In  our  own  personality  we  have  the 
highest  known  form  of  beginning.  In  the  necessity  of  an 
adequate  Cause  for  this  finite  personality,  as  in  the  nature 
and  capacities  of  that  personality,  we  are  led  to  the  truth 
of  Infinite,  Self-existent  Personality.  There  is  not  in  this 
full  comprehension.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  distinct 
and  satisfactory  apprehension.  The  proofs  and  conclusions 
are  such  as  are  accepted  and  acted  upon  in  other  matters, 
and  with  reference  to  all  forms,  whether  of  human  specu¬ 
lation  or  of  action.  To  refuse  such  acceptance,  in  other 
matters,  would  be  irrational.  Why  not  so  here?  Thus  it 
might  be  argued,  looking  at  the  matter  as  one  of  mere 
speculation.  How  much  more  so,  in  view  of  the  immeas¬ 
urable  interests  and  obligations  involved  in  a  right  decis¬ 
ion  ! 

As  an  instance  of  hypothetical  induction,  the  argument 
may  be  thus  stated  : — 

Problem :  Universe  in  its  phenomena,  material,  organ¬ 
ic,  instinctive,  rational,  and  moral,  its  adequate  explana¬ 
tion. 
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A.  Hypothesis  of  matter,  atoms,  molecules,  vortices,  ma¬ 
terial  energy.  Fails  to  account  for  life,  or  mind,  or  the 
order  and  purpose  manifest. 

B.  Hypothesis  of  cohesion,  affinity,  and  vitality.  Either 
one,  or  all  combined,  fail  to  account  for  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  phenomena. 

C.  Hypothesis  of  natural  law.  Law,  in  the  sense  either 
of  force,  or  of  mode  of  sequence,  accounts  for  nothing.  In 
one  of  these  senses  it  is  the  way  in  which  a  thing  goes  on. 
In  the  other,  the  energy  or  operative  power.  But  in  nei¬ 
ther  is  there  properly  Cause,  adequate  and  originant. 

D.  Hypothesis  of  finite  Personality.  No  finite  intelli¬ 
gence  or  personality,  of  which  we  can  have  conception,  is 
adequate  either  to  the  origination  or  perpetuation  of  this 
union  of  matter  and  of  mind. 

E.  Hypothesis  of  Infinite  Personality.  Adequate,  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is  so  in  itself,  so  in  its  exclusion  of  any  and 
all  others  inferior. 

Thus  meeting  all  the  demands  of  the  problem,  and  doing 
it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  forms  of  solution,  it  claims 
rational  acceptance. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

DIVINE  GOODNESS  IN  SEVERITY. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  HENRY  M.  TENNEY,  D.D. 

Truth  is  spherical.  To  see  both  hemispheres  at  the 
same  time,  to  give  to  each  its  relative  value  and  to  under¬ 
stand  their  relations  to  each  other,  is  difficult.  Regarding 
the  one  hemisphere  we  lose  sight  of  the  other.  If  the  good¬ 
ness  of  God  is  prominently  before  our  minds  we  fail  to  rec¬ 
ognize  his  severity.  If  the  severity  of  God  is  manifest  we 
forget  his  goodness  and  grace.  This  disposition  leads  us  to 
put  our  own  estimate  upon  different  parts  of  the  Bible.  In 
the  Old  Testament  there  are  abundant  evidences  of  the 
divine  goodness ;  but  the  law,  with  its  stern  “  thou  shalt 
not,”  is  prominent;  and  in  its  histories,  judgments  and  ret¬ 
ributions  so  appear  that  popularly  the  Old  Testament  seems 
to  be  the  book  of  the  severity  of  God ;  while,  because  of 
its  revelation  of  saving  grace  in  Jesus  Christ,  the  New 
Testament  seems  to  be  the  book  of  the  divine  goodness. 
VVe  forget  that  it  was  foretold  that  Jesus  would  be  for  the 
fall,  as  well  as  for  the  rising  again,  of  many  in  Israel ;  that 
he  himself  declared  that  he  came  not  to  bring  peace,  but 
a  sword ;  and  that  if  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  we 
have  the  beatitudes,  we  have  the  woes  and  the  judgment 
scenes  and  the  “depart  from  me”  at  its  close. 

In  the  stern  days  of  our  Pilgrim  and  Puritan  fathers, 
when  they  were  face  to  face  in  a  death-grapple  with  the 
forces  of  oppression  and  evil,  it  was  an  easy  thing  for 
them  to  recognize  the  divine  severity.  They  believed  in 
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it  both  as  a  fact  and  as  a  necessity.  The  imprecatory 
Psalms  did  not  read  to  them  just  as  they  do  to  the  ease- 
loving  and  pleasure-seeking  and  conscienceless  of  our  time. 
They  read  differently  now  to  those  who  are  trying  to  live 
as  Christians,  and  to  make  others  Christians,  in  the  heart 
of  Turkey  and  Cuba,  and  to  those  who  have  to  do  with 
Turkey  and  with  Spain.  But  to  those  who  are  living  out 
of  the  conflict,  in  circumstances  of  ease,  the  divine  good¬ 
ness  so  fills  the  vision  that  severity  seems  incongruous 
and  contradictory.  It  hardly  seems  possible  to  such  that 
love  can  have  a  stern  aspect  and  that  it  can  deliver  blows. 
We  call  the  fathers  Old  Testament  Christians,  and  in  so 
doing  we  discount  their  religion ;  and  in  our  own  practical 
religious  life  we  find  very  little  place,  it  may  be,  for  the 
Old  Testament.  We  boast  ourselves  New  Testament 
Christians,  not  realizing  what  New  Testament  Christianity 
in  its  fullness  really  is. 

It  cannot  be  amiss  for  us,  therefore,  to  dwell  upon  these 
two  characteristics  of  the  ways  of  God  with  men,  and  to 
note  the  relation  which  the  divine  goodness  and  the  divine 
severity  sustain  to  each  other. 

But  is  God  severe?  Is  the  divine  severity  a  fact?  We 
shrink  from  asserting  it ;  and  yet,  if  it  is  a  fact,  it  becomes 
us  to  face  it,  and  understand  it,  and  adjust  ourselves  to  it. 
To  ignore  an  important  fact  is  to  prove  one’s  self  the  fool 
that  the  Bible  declares  such  to  be. 

If  we  believe  in  a  divine  being  at  all,  if  we  are  not 
sheer  atheists,  and  if  we  admit  that  God  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  ordering  of  things  in  this  world,  we  have  but 
to  look  out  upon  the  world  to  be  compelled  to  see  the  di¬ 
vine  severity  revealed  on  every  hand.  The  volume  of 
human  suffering, — how  stupendous  and  appalling  it  is! 
And  God  permits  it  to  be.  The  world,  and  man,  are  so 
constituted  that  under  certain  conditions  tremendous  suffer¬ 
ing  is  a  necessary  incident.  And  this  suffering  is  not  due 
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chiefly  or  largely  to  the  fact  that  this  is  a  finite  world,  and 
that  we  are  finite  and  limited  beings  in  it.  There  is  suffer¬ 
ing  that  is  due  to  these  limitations.  Our  bodies  are  frail. 
They  are  liable  to  accidents  and  iinpreventable  diseases. 
Age  brings  weakness  and  the  decay  of  the  powers,  and 
consequent  hardship.  But  leaving  out  of  the  account 
these  disabilities  which  are  strictly  incidental  to  such  a  life 
as  this  is  in  the  flesh,  taking  account  only  of  preventable 
sufferings,  how  vast  is  their  volume !  Why  does  not  the 
Almighty  prevent  them? 

These  sufferings  as  we  analyze  them  are  seen  to  be  of 
two  kinds.  The  one  kind  comes  by  way  of  deprivation. 
Men  are  deprived  of  so  much  of  the  blessing  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  life  that  it  seems  easily  possible  for  them  to  be 
made  to  enjoy !  We  lose  and  miss  so  much  that  we  feel 
that  we  ought  to  have.  Is  there  not  a  divine  severity  in 
the  withholdings  of  providence?  How  are  we  to  recon¬ 
cile  this  with  the  fatherhood  of  God  ?  And  then  there  are 
the  sufferings  of  infliction — the  more  positive  pangs  of 
body,  and  mind,  and  conscience ;  the  social  and  national 
alienations  and  separations  and  bitternesses  and  conflicts, 
with  the  multiplied  and  endless  woes  which  they  involve. 
Is  not  God  awfully  severe  in  his  inflictions,  as  well  as  in 
his  withholdings?  Is  there  not  reason  for  the  universal 
fear  of  God  which  exists  outside  of  Christian  lands?  Is 
not  our  God  indeed,  as  Paul  declares,  a  consuming  fire? 
Take  as  an  example  a  single  individual.  Here  we  are 
with  these  bodies,  and  with  their  physical  cravings  and 
appetites.  These  appetites  are  essential  to  both  individual 
and  social  life  and  health  and  well-being. 

We  want,  and  we  must  have,  food  and  drink.  There  is 
abundance  in  the  world  that  is  wholesome.  But  let  there 
be  indulgence  in  alcoholic  drinks  or  narcotics, — and  often 
there  is  a  craving  for  these, — with  what  tremendous 
severity  is  the  victim  handled !  How  does  the  appetite  in- 
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crease  and  become  inflamed  and  imperious !  How  does  it 
rob  the  man  of  the  desire  for  that  which  is  nutritious  and 
healthful,  and  bind  him  and  goad  him  as  a  very  slave  to 
its  own  gratification !  How  does  it  corrupt  and  disorder 
his  whole  physical  being,  and  harden  his  heart  also,  and 
deaden  all  the  finer  sensibilities  of  his  nature !  How  does 
it  reach  out  also  in  its  retributions  and  destroy  for  him  all 
the  blessedness  and  prosperity  of  home,  and  rob  him  of  the 
respect  of  his  fellownien,  and  of  his  self-respect  as  well! 
How  does  it  isolate  and  imprison  him,  and  torture  and  de¬ 
stroy  him !  He  becomes  an  Ishmaelite.  Every  man’s 
hand  is  turned  against  him,  as  though  war  were  declared 
against  him.  Men  who  want  service,  and  are  willing  to 
pay  for  it,  advertise  that  for  him  they  have  no  use.  The 
great  corporations  boycott  him  in  advance.  And  how  do 
all  who  are  associated  with  him  suffer  also  because  of  him  f 
The  man  and  the  woman  who  sin  against  the  law  of  the 
family — how  do  nature  and  mankind  together  conspire  to 
poison  and  despise  and  repudiate  them !  With  what  awful 
severity  are  those  treated  first’ or  last  who  are  lovers  of 
pleasure  more  than  lovers  of  God ! 

And  the  internal  smitings  are  as  severe  as  the  external, 
and  harder  even  to  bear, — the  goadings  of  conscience,  the 
stings  of  remorse,  the  sense  of  degradation,  the  inflamed 
and  heated  imaginations,  the  struggles  and  hopings  and 
despairings !  There  is  a  severity  in  sin,  and  a  bitterness 
in  its  fruits,  which  here  and  now  are  awful.  Escape  from 
life  offers  no  relief;  for  escape  from  life  here  is  not  escape 
from  self,  nor  from  moral  beings  like  ourselves,  nor  from 
God. 

And  this  divine  severity  with  respect  to  individuals  in 
given  conditions  is  only  representative,  as  we  know,  of  the 
severity  of  God  with  respect  to  groups  of  individuals  or¬ 
ganized  in  societies  and  nations  where  like  conditions  exist. 

We  look  to  India  as  it  was,  and  as  to  a  great  extent  it 
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still  is.  There  caste  is  to  be  found,  and  infanticide,  and 
child-marriage,  and  wife-burning,  and  the  nameless  horrors 
and  sufferings  attendant  upon  the  really  religious  life  of  that 
people.  Why  all  these  horrors?  The  answer  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  of  error  in  the  spirit  and  truth  and  form 
of  their  religion.  And  into  this  error,  for  the  most  part, 
the  people  were  born.  They  know  no  better.  Is  not  God 
severe  upon  religious  error,  even  that  which  is  the  result  of 
ignorance?  The  very  worst  forms  of  heathenism,  canni¬ 
balism  itself  even  as  we  are  told,  have  a  religious  founda¬ 
tion  and  significance.  It  is  the  judgment  of  God  upon 
falsehood  in  religion. 

We  look  to  Turkey.  That  country  ought  to  be  one  of 
the  most  fertile  and  prosperous  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Its  people  ought  to  dwell  together  in  unity  and  in  peace. 
Why  is  it  barren  and  waste?  Why  does  the  blood  of  the 
thousands  of  the  massacred  cry  to  God  unavenged  from 
the  ground,  and  the  orphaned  mourn  without  hope  for  their 
martyred  parents?  What  a  position  of  ignominy  and  ab¬ 
horrence  does  Turkey  occupy  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth!  Spain  is  hardly  behind  Mohammedan  Turkey. 
Why  are  her  colonies  east  and  west  in  rebellion,  her  peo¬ 
ples  rent  in  warring  factions,  and  her  wealth  squandered 
to  bankruptcy?  Why  have  these  United  States  been 
driven  to  break  the  friendly  relations  of  generations,  to  arm 
to  the  teeth,  spend  wealth  in  warships  and  in  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  armies,  and  give  of  her  sons  for  the  conflict  which 
is  waging  ?  All  these  things  come  because  of  offenses. 
There  has  been  a  false  or  merely  formal  religion,  the  prac¬ 
tical  denial  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  a  petty  and  puerile  pride,  the  selfish  seeking  of 
personal  and  dynastic  ends  instead  of  the  enlightenment 
and  elevation  and  blessing  of  the  people.  And  certain  it 
is  that  on  such  things,  and  on  such  peoples,  God  is  hard. 
He  is  a  consuming  fire.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
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wrath  of  God.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  drinking  of 
the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God. 

When  we  magnify,  as  we  should,  the  love  of  God,  let  us 
not  forget  that  these  are  facts  of  appalling  significance. 
They  are  not  mere  figures  of  speech.  And  all  of  the  ills 
and  evils  which  come  as  consequences  of  human  acts,  are 
they  not  of  the  same  character, — revelations  of  the  severity 
of  God? 

I  know  that  this  fact  of  severity  is  one  that  we  dislike  to 
connect  with  our  thought  of  God,  and  that  there  are  many 
who  are  accustomed  to  deny  that  God  has  anything  to  do 
with  these  withholdings  and  inflictions.  With  the  woe  of 
intemperance  and  immorality,  and  with  the  riot  and  wreck 
of  war,  it  is  said  that  God  has  nothing  to  do.  All  these 
are  but  the  outcome  of  the  wickedness  of  men.  And  there 
is  truth  in  the  disclaimer.  These  ills  do  not  come  from 
God  without  the  agency  of  men.  Men  do  produce  the 
conditions ;  but  when  men  have  produced  the  conditions, 
God,  working  through  the  laws  and  forces  which  he  has 
ordained,  produces  the  results.  ’It  is  divinely  ordered  that 
if  men  will  cut  themselves  off  from  the  vine  they  shall 
wither  as  branches  and  be  consumed.  In  a  universe  in¬ 
stinct  with  the  presence  and  power  of  God  these  retribu- 
tory  results  cannot  be  apart  from  him.  They  are  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  judgment  of  those  who,  by  what  they  are 
and  by  what  they  do,  are  guilty  of  the  offenses  which  pro¬ 
voke  the  retributions.  They  are  the  revelations  of  God  in 
and  through  the  laws  which  he  has  established  as  the  laws 
of  life.  By  his  judgments  God  gives  expression  to  the 
honor  in  which  he  holds  his  own  laws,  and  to  the  abhor¬ 
rence  in  which  he  holds  those  who  violate  them. 
Such  retributions  are  not  less  the  work  of  God  because 
they  are  inflicted  automatically,  through  the  operations  of 
the  violated  laws  themselves.  The  man  who  plans  and 
sets  his  torpedo  so  that  his  enemy’s  ship  shall  strike  it  and 
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be  sunk  by  it  while  he  is  at  a  distance,  is  as  truly  the  des¬ 
troyer  of  the  vessel  as  though  the  work  were  done  by  his 
own  hand.  It  is  done  by  his  mind  and  skill  and  purpose. 
So  also  it  is  with  these  retributions  which  seem  to  us  to  be 
merely  natural.  They  are  inflicted  because  God  in  his 
wisdom  and  skill  has  so  made  this  world  and  us  who  live 
in  it  that  when  the  conditions  are  realized  the  blow  of  ret¬ 
ribution  falls  according  to  his  purpose. 

But,  turning  to  the  side  of  the  divine  goodness,  let  us 
ask  ourselves  if  we  would  be  willing,  all  things  considered, 
to  have  our  heavenly  Father  any  less  severe  than  he  is? 
Were  the  order  of  things  in  this  world  to  be  so  changed 
that  these  withholdings  and  inflictions  and  retributions 
could  never  be  suffered  by  mankind  under  any  conditions, 
could  we  regard  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  divine  goodness? 

Doubtless  our  first  impulse  is  to  answer,  “  yes,”  to  this 
question.  But  a  moment’s  reflection  will  show  that  sever¬ 
ity  is  shown  only  under  certain  conditions.  What  are 
those  conditions?  Conditions  of  the  violation  of  the  laws 
of  our  being,  which  are  the  laws  of  God,  always.  It  is 
transgression  upon  the  track  of  which  retribution  follows. 
Obedience  never  brings  woe,  but  always  blessing.  Would 
we  have  it  otherwise?  Would  it  please  us  to  have  a  con¬ 
dition  of  things  in  which  it  would  be  equally  well  with  us 
whatever  we  might  be  or  do, — however  carefully  we  might 
keep,  or  flagrantly  we  might  break,  the  laws  of  our  being? 
Would  we  like  to  have  bodies  which  would  be  affected 
alike  by  foods  and  poisons ;  minds  which  would  never 
cause  us  to  suffer  because  of  ignorance ;  consciences  which 
would  never  rebuke  our  wrong-doing;  social  conditions 
in  which  infidelity  and  hatred  would  have  no  other  effect 
than  do  fidelity  and  love ;  and  souls  to  which  it  would  be 
all  the  same  whether  God  is  supreme  with  us  or  repudiated 
altogether? 

If  this  is  our  desire,  it  becomes  us  to  ask  ourselves  what 
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kind  of  persons  we  really  wish  to  be.  Certainly  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  the  moral  and  social  beings  that  we  now  are. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  beings  with  the  powers  and’possibil- 
ities  which  we  now  possess.  But  we  must  wish  to  be 
something  very  different  and  less, — mollusks  or  sponges  or 
beings  inconceivable  and  impossible,  instead  of  sons  and 
daughters  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  highest  conceivable  blessing,  both  for  this  world  and 
for  the  world  to  come,  is  for  us  to  be  just  what  we  are  made 
to  be  when  we  obey  in  spirit  and  act  the  laws  of  our  be¬ 
ing?  What  better  thing  is  there  for  us  in  this  life  of  the 
flesh  than  that  which  comes  when  we  are  fed  with  the  food 
that  is  convenient  for  us,  delivered  from  the  peril  and  bond¬ 
age  and  suffering  of  poisons  and  narcotics,  and  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  fullness  of  health  and  vigor? 

In  the  possibilities  of  the  social  life,  what  is  there  better 
than  these  relations  and  ties  and  institutions  which  God 
has  ordained,  and  in  which  heart  is  united  to  heart,  and 
life  to  life,  in  fidelity  and  love?  The  suffering  of  the  in¬ 
nocent  because  of  the  guilty,  which  seems  so  hard  and  al¬ 
most  unjust, — how  manifestly  is  it  due  to  the  fact  of  just 
that  strength  and  solidarity  and  tenderness  of  the  social 
relations  which  make  supreme  social  blessedness  possible 
where  there  is  obedience  to  the  laws  of  righteousness  and  love ! 

And  in  all  the  broader  relations  of  men  is  there  anything 
better  conceivable  than  that  which  would  be  realized  were 
the  Golden  Rule  to  become  the  practical  rule  of  life  for  in¬ 
dividuals  and  nations  ?  Where  then  would  there  be  the 
possibility  of  war?  What  marvelous  possibilities  of  peace 
and  universal  prosperity  would  be  opened  up ! 

Then,  as  the  life  and  inspiration  of  all,  let  there  be  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  simple  law  of  the  religious  life, — love  su¬ 
preme  to  God  as  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Is 
there  anything  better  conceivable  for  such  beings  as  are 
we,  and  in  such  a  world  as  this,  than  is  thus  offered?  But 
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it  is  all  conditioned,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  our  obedience 
to  these  laws  of  onr  being,  which  are  the  laws  of  God ;  and 
from  these  laws  retributions,  in  case  of  their  violation,  are 
inseparable. 

This  being  the  case,  it  may  seem  to  ns  that  it  would  be 
better  if  the  laws  might  be  changed,  we  ourselves  remain¬ 
ing  as  we  are.  But  this,  again,  is  to  desire  an  impossibil¬ 
ity.  Let  the  laws  of  onr  being  be  so  changed  that  their 
violation  would  bring  no  penalty,  what  then  ?  The  order 
of  the  universe  would  be  broken  up,  the  government  of 
God  would  be  destroyed,  and  all  things  resolved  back  into 
anarchy  and  chaos.  A  world  in  which  there  should  be  no 
right  and  no  wrong,  no  friendship  and  no  hatred,  no  food 
and  no  poison,  where  all  should  be  as  each,  and  each  as 
all,  would  mean  the  dethronement  of  God,  the  destruction 
of  the  universe,  and  the  annihilation  of  man  himself.  Such 
are  the  absurdities  into  which  we  find  ourselves  running 
when  we  attempt  to  improve  upon  the  existing  order. 
These  laws  of  God — physical,  social,  moral,  and  spiritual — 
are  the  manifestation  of  the  divine  goodness  and  grace. 
And  the  severity  of  the  Almighty  in  the  infliction  of  suf¬ 
fering  when  laws  are  violated,  the  physical  sufferings 
which  follow  physical  sin,  the  social  disorders  and  woes, 
and  the  strifes  and  awful  wars  with  their  terrible  losses 
and  bereavements,  are  exhibitions  also  of  the  divine  love. 
In  these  severities  God  himself  stands  guard  over  the  stu¬ 
pendous  interests  which  are  involved  in  the  keeping  of  his 
commandments.  Retributions  are  divine  warnings.  Suf¬ 
fering  because  of  sin  is  the  danger-signal  which  tells  of 
peril.  It  is  intended  to  lead  ns  to  study  to  know  what  is 
the  will  of  God.  It  is  the  pilot  and  pioneer  to  new  discov¬ 
eries  of  the  hidden  blessings  of  the  divine  storehouse.  And 
in  our  moral  helplessness  and  unwillingness  the  divine  se¬ 
verity  is  intended  to  lead  us  to  Christ  our  personal  Deliv¬ 
erer  and  Saviour. 

VOL.  LV.  No.  219.  7 
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The  most  wonderful  spectacle  which  this  world  presents 
is  the  cross  of  Christ  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  ages,  pro¬ 
claiming  forever  the  gospel  of  hope,  pledging  deliverance 
from  the  guilt  and  the  power  of  sin  through  faith,  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  assurance  of  life  and  blessing  to  whosoever  will  ac¬ 
cept  the  Christ  who  was  dead  and  is  alive  forevermore. 
And  it  is  by  the  sufferings  which  sin  inflicts  that  men  are 
led  to  look  to  Christ,  even  as  the  serpent-stung  Israelites 
in  the  wilderness  were  led  by  their  sufferings  to  look  to  the 
brazen  serpent  lifted  up  at  God’s  command  by  Moses  in 
the  midst  of  the  camp. 

Whatever  may  be  our  use  of  them,  such  are  the  pur¬ 
poses  which  the  chastisements  of  the  Almighty  are  intend¬ 
ed  to  serve.  And  for  them  they  call  upon  us  to  thank 
God.  What  would  this  world  be  were  the  severities  of  it 
so  eliminated  that  men  could  feel  that  they  had  nothing  to 
fear?  How  certain  is  it  that  Christ  would  be  ignored,  that 
God  would  be  forgotten,  and  the  laws  of  God  disregarded, 
and  that  society  would  degenerate  into  heathenism !  How 
certain  is  it  that  there  would  be  universal  death,  instead  of 
the  present  hope  and  promise  and  dawn  of  life!  God  is 
love,  but  God  is  not  weak.  God  is  love,  but  he  is  not 
sentimental.  God  pities  and  will  save  unto  the  uttermost 
the  repentant,  but  he  will  not  condone  sin.  Were  God  to 
do  this,  he  would  cease  to  be  love,  and  to  be  God.  Love 
is  kindly,  but  it  is  positive  and  true  to  the  right.  It  is 
patient  and  forbearing,  but  it  is  also  stalwart  and  in¬ 
tense  in  its  indignations.  It  can  withhold  the  blow 
when  it  is  right,  but  it  can  also  strike.  Severity  is  the 
divine  protest  against  wrong,  and  the  divine  appeal  for 
obedience  and  righteousness.  It  is  the  severity  of  God 
which  reveals  the  divine  earnestness,  and  which,  being 
lighted  up  and  interpreted  by  his  love,  awes  us  and  hum¬ 
bles  us  and  leads  us  to  a  godly  fear.  And  in  these  days 
of  increasing  lawlessness  and  of  increasing  retributions. 
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have  we,  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation,  a  greater  need  than 
this,  that  we  increase  in  the  fear  of  God, 

“  Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget.” 

In  the  face  of  the  forces  of  the  Almighty,  how  puny  is  the 
power  of  man !  How  insignificant  are  the  pomp  and  might 
of  the  greatest  of  the  navies  and  the  strongest  of  the  arm¬ 
ies!  And  if  we  are  against  the  laws  of  God,  instead  of  for 
and  with  them,  where  is  our  hope? 

“  Be  not  high-minded,  but  fear.  Behold  then  the  good¬ 
ness  and  severity  of  God ;  toward  them  that  fell,  severity ; 
but  toward  thee,  God’s  goodness,  if  thou  continue  in  his 
goodness:  oth'erwise  thou  also  shalt  be  cut  off.” 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

HOMERIC  ORATORY. 

BV  PROFE.SSOR  EORENZO  SEARS,  E.H.D. 

No  reader  of  the  Homeric  poems  can  fail  to  observe  the 
prominence  which  is  given  to  the  speech  of  one  and  an¬ 
other  of  the  principal  actors  in  these  stories  of  war  and  ad¬ 
venture.  The  narrative,  to  be  sure,  is  the  main  purpose 
of  the  writer,  but  in  its  movement,  and  contributing  to 
that  movement,  the  element  of  spoken  sentiment,  opinion, 
conviction,  and  emotion  is  a  large  and  important  factor.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  verses  are  declara¬ 
tions  of  this  hero  or  that  deity  about  other  heroes  and  other 
deities ;  about  events  and  plottings,  about  the  conduct  of 
war  and  the  issue  of  battles,  and  about  adventures  by  sea 
and  land. 

The  presumption  is  that  these  speeches  are  mainly  the 
creation  of  a  single  poet,  or  in  any  case  compiled  and  re¬ 
vised  by  him.  But  for  such  composition  there  must  have 
been  examples  and  types  approximating  as  nearly  to  his 
version  as  the  ships  and  chariots,  the  shields  and  spears,  he 
describes,  resembled  those  in  actual  use,  or  as  the  heroes 
he  calls  by  name  resembled  tho.se  of  his  own  or  a  former 
age.  Such  being  the  case,  the  complacent  mind  of  this 
century  is  surprised  that  twenty-seven  hundred  years  ago 
so  good  examples  of  public  speech  were  po.ssil)le  as  reali¬ 
ties  or  creations  of  literature,  and  the  conceit  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  which  calls  itself  the  inheritor  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
of  all  time  is  lowered  by  reflections  upon  the  attainment  of 
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at  least  one  pristine  people.  Then  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Epics  of  Homer  are  the  surviving,  monuments  of 
a  literary  age  unsurpassed  in  vigor  and  beauty,  standing 
apart  in  the  grandeur  of  isolation — a  Mount  St.  Elias  amid 
low  foot-hills  and  surrounding  levels. 

Discussion  of  Homeric  questions  suggested  by  any  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  poems  must  be  waived  for  once.  The  probable 
date  of  the  Trojan  war,  of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  the 
time  of  Homer,  the  material  upon  which  he  worked,  his 
relation  to  predecessors  and  successors,  the  very  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  poet  himself, — all  these  and  similar  questions 
must  be  left  to  whom  they  may  most  concern.  For  the 
present  purpose  it  is  enough  that  a  literature  called  by  the 
name  of  Homer  exists,  and  that  in  it  a  certain  form  of  com¬ 
position  abounds,  corresponding  to  the  reputed  character 
of  the  speakers,  and  consistent'  with  their  varying  moods 
and  the  differing  occasions  which  inspired  their  speech. 
In  these  respects  the  epic  poet  surpassed  later  writers  in 
the  dramatic  virtue  of  losing  himself  in  the  individual  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  his  characters,  much  more,  for  example,  than 
the  great  historians  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  whose  re¬ 
puted  or  imputed  orations  of  generals  and  ambassadors  are 
a  prominent  feature  of  their  narrations,  but  betray  consid¬ 
erable  uniformity  of  style  and  structure.  In  Homer,  on 
the  contrary,  the  utterances  of  Achilles  are  not  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  Agamemnon,  nor  does  Ulysses  speak  like  Nestor. 
Diomed’s  manner  is  not  that  of  Ajax  Telamon,  nor  do  Hec¬ 
tor’s  deeds  surpass  Paris’s  exploits  more  than  his  words  ex¬ 
cel  his  brother’s  in  nobility  of  spirit. 

The  standards  by  which  the  speakers  of  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey  are  to  be  rated  are  not  necessarily  those  of 
any  subsequent  age.  The  first  canon  of  just  criticism 
should  place  the  listener  by  the  ships  of  the  Argives,  upon 
the  towers  of  Ilium,  or  at  the  court  of  Alcinous  and  in  the 
assembly  of  Ithaca.  The  critic  will  step  out  of  the  town- 
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meeting  of  the  Saxon  into  the  council  of  the  Greeks,  and 
from  parliament  and  congress  he  will  turn  an  historic  im¬ 
agination  back  twenty-seven  centuries  to  the  agora  and  the 
army  by  the  Dardanian  shore  of  the  Hellespont.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  he  insists  that  there  are  timeless  tests  which  he  has  a 
right  to  apply  to  the  oratory  of  any  age,  it  may  be  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  speaking  men  of  the  eighth  century  before 
our  era  can  abide  such  tests  as  creditably  as  the  modem 
general  who  is  expected  to  harangue  his  troops  in  the 
field,  join  in  the  council  of  war,  or  possibly  speak  in  the 
legislative  assembly  in  later  years.  For  it  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Greek  and  Trojan  orators  were  chiefs  of 
the  host,  and  that  an  upstarfspeaker  from  the  ranks  would 
not  have  been  in  accord  with  Homer’s  sense  of  propriety. 
The  common  soldier  was  always  a  listener,  or  at  best  a 
critic  who  used  his  voice  Chiefly  in  shouting  approbation 
or  murmuring  dissent.  At  his  worst  he  was  Thersites, 
whose  scurrility  brought  a  staff  down  upon  his  shoulders. 
And  in  his  ordinary  capacity  he  was  told  to  “keep  still 
and  hear  what  others  say,  thy  betters  far:  for  thou  art  good 
for  naught,  of  small  account  in  council  or  in  fight.”  Such 
was  the  kingly  estimate  of  democratic  babblers.  It  was 
also  Homer’s.  Accordingly  he  makes  his  best  oratory  a 
royal  thing,  going  hand  in  hand  with  princely  achieve¬ 
ment.  He  thus  voices  a  ruling  idea  of  his  race  and  time, 
that  to  be  good  in  counsel,  as  to  be  valiant  in  battle,  was 
the  prerogative  of  the  kings  of  men.  More  than  three  cen¬ 
turies  must  elapse  before  the  aristocracy  of  eloquence 
should  be  merged  in  the  popular  discussion  by  all  citizens 
concerning  the  affairs  of  the  city.  But  in  the  heroic  age 
the  gift  of  noble  speech  belonged  to  noblemen.  The  use 
they  made  of  it  corresponds  to  the  patrician  character,  and 
also  to  the  personal  traits  of  these  first  gentlemen  of  their 
respective  realms,  coming  from  Pylos  and  Salamis,  from 
Argos  and  Mycenae,  from  Argolis  and  Crete ;  and  on  the 
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Trojan  side  from  Dardanum  and  Abydos,  Arisba  and  Lycia, 
and  Ilium  itself. 

What  these  knightly  men  were  in  battle,  Homer  re¬ 
counts  with  a  realism  which  jars  upon  the  military  taste 
of  an  age  \yhich  murders  the  enemy  at  a  distance  made  re¬ 
spectful  by  the  inventions  of  science.*  But  it  cannot  deny 
personal  courage  to  warriors  who  faced  each  other  in  hand- 
to-hand  encounters  with  spear  and  sword  and  stone.  Some¬ 
thing  of  the  same  spirit  appears  in  their  speech,  and  the 
qualities  which  made  them  valiant  in  war  gave  effective¬ 
ness  to  their  words  in  the  military  council  and  before  the 
larger  audience  of  the  assembled  host. 

Contributing  to  the  exercise  of  these  qualities,  to  be 
presently  mentioned,  is  the  circumstance  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  speeches  are  spoken  in  debate,  or  between 
man  and  man,  or,  less  seldom,  from  a  leader  to  his  imme¬ 
diate  comrades  and  followers,  as  distinguished  from  the 
address  of  one  person  to  an  impressive  audience.  In  these 
debates  may  be  observed  the  characteristics  of  the  best  de¬ 
liberative  oratory.  Each  speaker  contributes  to  the  full 
discussion  of  the  point  at  issue.  What  escapes  one  is 
seized  by  another.  Each  opposing  view  is  met  squarely 
and  without  the  cheap  answer  of  ridicule.  Fallacies  are 
scarce.  Rejoinders  are  numerous  but  weighty,  and,  if 
sometimes  bitter,  they  have  sufficient  cause.  Even  across 
the  line  of  battle,  .^neas  answers  Achilles’  lofty  speech, 
saying :  “  Cease  we  now  like  babbling  fools  to  prate ;  for 

glibly  runs  the  tongue,  and  can  discourse  at  will  in  every 
vein ;  wide  is  the  range  of  language,  and  such  words  as  one 
may  speak,  himself  may  hear  returned.  What  need  that 
we  should  insults  interchange  like  women  who  some  pal¬ 
try  quarrel  wage,  scolding  and  brawling  in  the  public 
street.”  ‘  He  said,  and  hurled  his  brazen  spear.’ 

A  charge  which  is  backed  by  evident  truth  is  accepted 
with  honorable  grace,  and  wordy  war  is  stopped  before  it 
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begins  to  lose  dignity  and  descend  to  bickering.  In  the 
great  controversy  of  the  principals  in  the  Iliad,  the  side 
•  of  justice  and  right  prevails  at  last  by  cordial  agreement. 
On  lesser  occasions  the  wiser  counsel  commonly  triumphs, 
whether  advocated  by  few  or  many,  and  receives  the  sup¬ 
port  of  all,  if  not  their  sympathy.  It  is  only  in  ungov¬ 
erned  Ithaca  that  a  dissenting  party  bolt  from  an  assembly 
which  had  not  been  convened  for  twenty  years. 

From  these  heroic  men,  dealing  at  first  hand  with  friends 
and  foes,  may  be  expected,  as  the  first  note  of  their  speech, 
an  uncompromising  plainness  and  directness.  Having  defi¬ 
nite  opinions  and  beliefs,  they  make  them  clear  by  straight¬ 
forward  expression.  No  ambiguity  is  needed,  no  duplicity 
or  diplomacy  requiring  double-faced  phrases.  Even  the 
wily  Ulysses’  arts  do  not  include  dissembling  speech  with 
his  equals.  These  peers  in  the  Achaean  league  against 
Troy  say  to  each  other  what  they  mean,  and  mean  what 
they  say.  It  is  also  received  in  the  same  spirit.  One  of 
Lord  Bacon’s  biographers  suggests  that  this  would  be  a 
better  world  if  every  man  should  tell  his  neighbor  what  he 
thinks  of  him.  Probably  no  age  has  come  nearer  than  the 
heroic  to  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  this  recommendation. 
And  yet  evidences  of  friction  on  this  account  are  few,  after 
the  stormy  quarrel  of  the  first  Iliad,  where  Achilles’  re¬ 
proaches  of  Agamemnon  show  the  incompetency  of  words 
to  voice  his  righteous  indignation  for  a  public  and  unmer¬ 
ited  insult.  Later  he  confesses  the  folly  of  perpetuating 
his  resentment.  Other  Greeks  accept  personal  criticism  in 
a  heroic  way,  as  Diomed  does  in  silence,  “  submissive  to 
the  monarch’s  stern  rebuke,”  or  as  Paris  in  his  words  to 
Hector,  “I  own  thy  censure  just.”  Ulysses  alone  chafes 
once,  as  becomes  a  prince  who  is  called  “master  of  all 
tricky  arts,”  and  tells  the  king  that  his  words  are  empty 
wind ;  but  Atrides’  smile  and  apology  restore  him.  The 
Trojan  Hector,  too,  makes  no  retort  when  his  wisdom  is 
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compared  unfavorably  with  his  valor  by  Polydamas ;  and 
when  he  himself  loads  Paris  with  contempt,  that  squire  of 
dames  receives  his  scoring  with  his  accustomed  grace  and 
some  humility.  Thus  in  debate  and  in  colloquy  every¬ 
thing  is  free,  straightforward,  and  above-board.  Hard 
blows  may  be  given,  but  they  are  taken  or  returned  with¬ 
out  abiding  resentment  and  cherished  hate.  There  is  the 
truth  and  frankness  of  a  race  in  its  childhood,  made  up  of 
men  in  their  manhood, — the  speech  of  a  nobility  with 
which  is  always  present  the  spirit  of  noblesse  oblige.  Di- 
omed  considers  it  his  duty  and  his  right  to  confront  the 
folly  of  the  king ;  Patroclus  charges  his  best  friend,  Achil¬ 
les,  with  hard-heartedness  and  stubbornness;  Nestor  pre¬ 
sumes  upon  his  years  to  tell  Diomed  that,  eminent  as  he  is 
in  war  and  in  council,  his  youth  has  not  apprehended  the 
end  and  object  of  debate,  and  then  with  his  customary  self- 
complacency  declares  that  he  will  go  through  the  entire 
subject  to  the  satisfaction  of  everybody.  It  may  be  no¬ 
ticed,  however,  that  Nestor  is  by  no  means  the  only  exam¬ 
ple  of  a  complacent  self-esteem.  They  all  estimate  them¬ 
selves  highly  with  a  knightly  measure  of  self-respect,  and 
announce  this  sentiment  without  reserve.  Achilles  alone 
confesses  his  inequality  to  others  in  debate, — as  the  chief 
orator  of  the  Iliad  could  afford  to,  since  no  one  would 
agree  with  him  in  his  generous  self-depreciation. 

In  all  the  discussions  of  both  epics  is  exhibited  the  gift 
of  public  speech  at  its  best  in  what  may  be  termed  its  nat¬ 
ural  phase.  Nine  or  ten  generations  must  come  and  go 
before  an  art  should  be  evolved  extending  this  native 
power  to  lesser  men  according .  to  their  talents  and  their 
diligence  in  improving  them.  Demosthenes  will  toil  by 
lamplight,  Isocrates  will  labor  ten  years  over  an  artistic 
oration ;  but  in  this  age  of  bronze  each  chieftain  utters  the 
thoughts  of  his  soul  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart.  Not  in 
simpleness,  however.  If  art  is  an  imitation  of  nature,  or 
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even  an  improvement  upon  it,  the  type  will  have  some 
features  of  the  copy.  These  may  be  idealized  but  not  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  wilderness  must  have  the  hills  and  the  for¬ 
ests,  the  rocks  and  the  streams,  of  the  cultivated  landscape, 
and  natural  oratory  will  contain  the  elements  which  are 
fundamental  in  cultured  eloquence.  Primitive  expression 
is  not  necessarily  privative  and  partial,  weak  and  imperfect 
It  is  oftener  defective  in  manner  than  wanting  in  force  and 
efficiency.  This  has  been  observed  already  in  the  efficacy 
of  straightforward  speech  between  open-hearted  men. 

To  this  directness  may  be  added  a  second  cardinal  virtue 
of  persuasiveness.  According  to  the  later  science,  persua¬ 
sion  to  action  is  the  end  of  all  public  speech  beyond  that 
which  informs  or  amuses.  Included  in  this  is  argumenta¬ 
tion,  but  only  as  a  single  step  toward  conviction,  and  operat¬ 
ive  chiefly  with  cultivated  minds.  Many  of  these  have 
been  logically  convinced  of  obligations  who  have  not  been 
persuaded  to  fulfill  them.  With  a  primitive  people,  there¬ 
fore,  and  even  with  a  cultured,  persuasion,  by  whatever 
methods  accomplished,  has  been’  regarded  as  the  triumph 
of  eloquence.  Homer  was  enough  of  an  orator  not  to  need 
a  logician  to  tell  him  this.  Instead,  he  gave  points  to  Ar¬ 
istotle.  And  to  his  heroes  he  gave  the  faculty  of  persua¬ 
sive  speech. 

It  must  suffice  within  the  present  limits  to  illustrate  this 
statement  by  their  efforts  in  the  one  instance  in  which, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  the  chief  speakers  failed. 
To  persuade  Achilles  to  leave  his  tent  and  join  forces  with 
Agamemnon  was  a  task  greater  than  to  win  over  a  major¬ 
ity  in  council,  or  to  turn  back  homesick  troops  from 
launching  their  ships.  To  this  doubtful  undertaking  the 
best  available  talent  is  deputed.  Nestor  nominates  the  en¬ 
voys,  having  first  by  his  own  prudent  and  authoritative 
counsel  brought  the  king  to  terms,  adding  many  a  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  embassy  “how  best  to  soften  Peleiis’  matchless 
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son.”  But  he  himself  stays  behind,  remembering  perhaps 
the  first  day  of  the  wrath  when  his  conciliating  interven¬ 
tion  was  of  no  avail.  He  will  let  Ulysses  and  Phoenix  and 
Ajax  make  a  second  attempt,  being  Achilles’  best  loved 
friends.  Addressing  him  in  the  above  order  upon  the 
crucial  issue  of  the  war,  persuasion  is  their  single  object. 
Every  other  form  of  discourse  is  subservient  to  their  direct 
appeal  to  motives  which  lie  nearest  the  will  of  the  stub¬ 
born  chieftain.  First  “the  man  of  many  devices”  tries 
one  and  another  of  them.  Greek  fear  of  Trojans  close  at 
hand,  led  by  raging  Hector  who  can  be  turned  back  by 
Achilles  alone,  should  appeal  to  his  patriotism  and  his 
pride;  his  future  happiness  will  be  destroyed  by  remorse; 
his  filial  sentiment  is  to  be  aroused  by  recalling  a  father’s 
words ;  his  cupidity  by  Agamemnon’s  promised  gifts ;  pity 
for  all  other  Greeks  excited ;  honor  even  as  to  a  God  will 
be  paid ;  his  revenge  gratified  in  a  triumph  over  Hector. 
Ulysses  the  many-sided  had  approached  his  friend  on  every 
side,  to  be  rebuffed  in  the  end,  and  told  to  take  back  an 
answer  whose  frank  opening  was :  “  Him  as  the  gates  of 

hell  my  soul  abhors,  who.se  outward  words  his  inmost 
thoughts  conceal.”  Then  the  aged  Phoenix,  trusting  to 
a  foster-father’s  place  near  the  hero’s  heart,  reminds  him 
of  boyhood  days;  that  renowned  men  and  gods  have  been 
mollified;  that  he  who  had  swayed  others’  hearts  should 
himself  be  moved;  by^  best  loved  friends;  for  honor’s 
sake;  and  “by  love  for  me,  thy  reverend  sire.”  It  is  the 
climax  of  persuasive  affection,  and  the  invitation  to  stay 
and  postpone  decision  till  morning  shows  that  Achilles’ 
heart  had  been  touched. 

Blunt  Ajax,  in  the  failure  which  he  sees  to  be  immi¬ 
nent,  blurts  out  his  opinion  of  such  obduracy,  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  an  ambas.sage  from  all  the  host,  reminds 
him  once  more  of  the  gifts,  and  of  the  envoy’s  friendship. 
Achilles  assures  Ajax  that  his  ine.ssage  is  full  of  truth,  but 
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is  also  in  vain.  Persuasion  failed,  but  the  power  and  value 
and  variety  of  its  elements  are  enhanced  by  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking.  By  these  best  qualities  the  greatness 
of  the  wrong  and  the  bitterness  of  the  wrath  were  to  be 
measured  and  emphasized.  And  if  such  persuasiveness 
failed,  of  what  avail  would  have  been  description,  exposi¬ 
tion,  or  argumentation  ?  The  a  fortiori  is  attempted  once 
or  twice,  but  Achilles  little  recks  of  what  men  or  gods 
have  done.  Just  one  element  was  wanting  to  crown  this 
great  oratorical  episode  with  success,  that  is  the  ethical, — 
the  moral  power  of  justice  done.  When  that  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  king’s  admission  of  the  wrong  he  had  com¬ 
mitted,  persuasion  was  easy ;  but  the  full  power  of  Homer¬ 
ic  oratory  had  been  put  forth  and  the  glory  of  it  estab¬ 
lished  for  all  generations.  It  could  not  have  been  so  great 
if  the  despair  of  success  had  been  less  than  it  was  when 
the  embassy  returned. 

There  are  other  features  besides  directness  of  address 
and  persuasiveness  of  appeal  in  the  deliberative  oratory  of 
Homer.  Picturesque  description  of  fatherland  and  the 
scenes  of  childhood;  reminiscent  narration  stirring  ances¬ 
tral  pride;  adventures  recounted,  stimulating  valor  and  ex¬ 
citing  emulation, — all  working  mightily  on  the  hearts  of 
an  emotional  race  whose  unspeculative  minds  would  have 
wandered  from  the  close-linked  subtleties  of  a  later  logic. 
A  primitive  ad  hominem  in  its  varied  forms,  from  man  to 
man,  was  what  they  employed  freely  and  took  without  re¬ 
sentment.  If  they  could  not  reply  in  kind  they  yielded 
with  grace.  And  about  all  their  interchange  of  views 
there  was  a  largeness  of  comprehension  and  a  natural  dig¬ 
nity  which  belongs  to  an  early  civilization  having  im¬ 
mense  possibilities  in  succeeding  centuries. 

From  this  necessarily  brief  enumeration  of  general  char¬ 
acteristics  it  is  time  to  turn  to  individual  traits  in  the 
speeches  which  constitute  the  larger  part  of  Homeric  elo- 
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quence.  As  in  the  conduct  of  the  War  and  the  Wander¬ 
ing  they  belong  to  a  few  chieftains  of  strong  personality, — 
the  majority  of  whom  the  Poet,  with  a  natural  patriotism, 
ranges  on  the  Grecian  side.  Of  these  Achilles  holds  the 
primacy  in  words  as  in  deeds.  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
Contention  of  the  first  Iliad,  the  Rejection  in  the  ninth, 
and  the  Reconciliation  in  the  nineteenth.  In  these  three 
progressive  acts,  bordering  upon  the  tragic,  the  movement 
in  its  beginning,  continuation,  and  conclusion  is  principal¬ 
ly  maintained  by  the  masterly  oratory  of  the  son  of  Peleus 
rather  than  by  his  deeds,  since  he  remained  inactive  all 
this  time  in  his  tent  and  by  his  black  ships. 

To  appreciate  his  utterances  a  just  view  must  be  taken 
of  the  offense  he  resented,  and  this  according  to  the  judi- 
.  cial  and  ethical  standards  of  an  age  long  previous  to  the 
publication  of  a  gospel  of  good  for  evil.  In  that  time  the 
sense  of  injustice  done  was  in  no  danger  of  being  dulled  by 
confounding  it  with  the  later  duty  of  forgiveness.  Repa¬ 
ration,  or  else  retribution,  followed  wrong  as  a  shadow,  and 
atonement  was  not  remitted  in  overlooking  crime  or  ex¬ 
plaining  it  away.  It  was  the  time  when  men  were  learn¬ 
ing  the  antipodal  position  of  right  and  wrong — a  lesson 
which  may  be  forgotten  amidst  maudlin  philanthropies 
and  sheltering  casuistries.  Achilles’  wrath  was  not,  there¬ 
fore,  a  petulant  sulking,  but  a  just  and  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion  at  his  ignominious  and  infamous  disgrace  by  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  before  the  contending  armies,  and  without 
the  remonstrance  of  his  brother  officers,  Nestor  alone  ex¬ 
cepted.  He  knew  his  natural  superiority  to  the  son  of 
Atreus,  and  that  there  was  no  divine  right  of  kings  to  rob. 
Accordingly  a  godlike  sense  of  outrage  becomes  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  his  speech,  since  Heaven  forbade  him  to  draw  his 
sword,  but  allowed  him  to  arraign  the  king  with  bitter 
words.  Invective  was  the  natural  form  they  took;  re¬ 
proach,  accusation,  reproof,  censure,  and  scorn,  such  as  has 
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been  matched  since  only  in  the  high  places  of  eloquence. 
“Cowardly,  plundering  despot  of  slaves,  the  time  shall 
come  when,  bereft  of  troops,  impotent  and  despairing  thy 
soul  shall  mourn  this  dishonor  cast  on  me  thy  bravest  war¬ 
rior.  Take  this  best  prize  of  mine,  but  touch  no  other  lest 
thy  life  blood  reek  upon  my  spear.”  Such  are  the  crests 
on  the  torrent  of  indignation  which  rolls  on  with  steadied 
impetuosity,  without  overflow  or  dissipating  shallows. 
There  is  no  frothy  incoherence  in  his  princely  anger.  His 
speech  and  his  vengeance  have  deep  reserves  of  power  in 
things  unsaid  and  undone.  Like  his  half-sheathed  sword, 
his  speech  and  wrath  are  half  restrained.  They  do  not 
shatter  themselves  with  insensate  fury,  but  keep  their 
strength  till  the  wrong  is  righted. 

In  the  Rejection,  another  aspect  of  Achilles’  speech  is. 
displayed.  Fifteen  days  have  elapsed  since  the  king’s  of¬ 
fense  when  the  Embassy  is  sent  to  deliver  its  carefully 
chosen  words.  The  protagonist’s  reply  shows  that  his 
wrath  is  past  its  first  outburst,  but  is  still  flowing  with  full 
banks.  The  method  in  his  madness  is  shown  by  the  frank¬ 
ness  of  his  words  in  declaring  his  hatred  of  duplicity  and 
hypocrisy.  With  fine  irony  he  mentions  the  uselessness  of 
toil  in  battle  for  a  king  who  keeps  its  best  spoils  for  him¬ 
self,  and  asks  if  no  mortals  love  their  wives  save  Atreus’ 
sons  alone.  “  Then  let  them  alone,  and  without  Achilles 
devise  how  best  to  save  themselves.”  With  mocking 
scorn  he  points  to  the  lofty  wall,  the  deep  trench  and  pali¬ 
sade  which  Agamemnon  has  built  to  be,  instead  of  him¬ 
self,  a  defense  against  Hector  and  the  Trojans,  and  in  a 
climax  of  contempt  he  returns  his. answer :  “He  hath  de¬ 
ceived  and  wronged  me.  Of  him  enough ;  I  pass  him  by 
whom  Jove  hath  robbed  of  sense.  His  gifts  I  loathe  and 
spurn.  Go  bid  the  chiefs  of  Greece  some  better  counsel  to 
devise  to  save  their  ships  and  men.”  The  dignity  and 
majesty  of  his  words  and  bearing  are  another  testimony  to 
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Achilles’  preeminence  among  the  Argive  princes.  He  was 
as  great  in  speech  as  in  action. 

Three  days  later^  great  grief  for  the  loss  of  his  dearest 
friend  has  overwhelmed  the  hatred  for  his  foe,  and  to 
avenge  Patroclus’  death  he  dismisses  resentment  for  wrongs 
received.  Noble  in  his  indignation,  he  is  nobler  still  in 
abjuration.  Before  the  chieftains  assembled  at  his  call, 
Agamemnon  among  the  rest,  he  attains  the  third  and  high¬ 
est  plane  of  eloquence  in  saying,  “What  hath  been  the 
gain  to  thee  or  me  in  heart-consuming  strife?  Great  is 
the  gain  to  Troy ;  but  the  Greeks  will  long  retain  the 
memory  of  our  feud.  Yet  pass  we  that  and  let  us  school 
our  angry  spirits  down.  My  wrath  I  here  abjure.”  The 
height  of  graceful  speech  he  reaches  when  he  indorses  Ag¬ 
amemnon’s  weak  apology  for  wrongdoing  in  attributing  it 
to  adverse  facts :  “  O  Father  Jove,  how  dost  thou  lead 

astray  our  human  judgments !  Atreus’  son  had  ne’er  filled 
my  bosom  with  wrath,  but  that  thy  will  had  predestined 
many  a  valiant  Greek  to  die.” 

The  loftiest  reach  of  Achilles’  eloquence  is  in  the  elegy 
over  Patroclus  slain.  “Ne’er  again  shall  I  such  sorrow 
know,  not  though  I  hear  of  my  father’s  death,  nor  of  my 
godlike  son’s.  My  hope  had  been  that  here  in  Troy  I  was 
doomed  to  die  alone,  and  that  thou,  returned  home  in  safe¬ 
ty,  should  be  to  Neoptolemus  in  place  of  me  his  father.” 
Nothing  in  the  literature  of  the  elegy  outside  Homeric  po¬ 
ems  approaches  the  pathos  of  this  lament,  unless  it  be  that 
of  David  over  the  two  who  were  slain  on  the  mountains  of 
Gilboa,  and  the  echo  of  it  in  Ambrose’s  eulogy  upon  Gra- 
tian  and  Valentinian.  In  the  Iliad  itself  this  lamenta¬ 
tion  is  to  be  reckoned  with  the  dirges  of  the  twenty-second 
and  twenty-fourth  books. 

It  is  often  observed  that  Homer  has  employed  every  re¬ 
source  of  his  art  to  make  Achilles’  preeminence  emphatic. 
Prowess  in  arms  would  of  necessity  be  insisted  upon,  but 
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next  to  this,  if  not  equally  with  it,  his  power  in  speech  is 
emphasized.  Accordingly  its  range  is  made  coextensive 
with  the  opulence  of  his  nature,  running  from  the  sobriety 
of  deliberation  to  intensity  of  invective ;  from  light  irony 
to  impassioned  pathos.  He  is  thus  made  the  first  orator  as 
well  as  the  first  warrior  of  the  Iliad. 

Who  is  the  second?  Is  it  that  hero  who  was  to  be  the 
protagonist  of  another  epic,  the  Odyssey?  If  the  point 
of  estimate  be  changed  from  variety  of  speech  to  number 
of  speeches,  and  from  the  deliberative  assembly  to  the  au¬ 
dience  chamber  of  royalty,  Ulysses  will  stand  next  to 
Achilles.  Homer  seems  to  sanction  this  order  by  giving 
him  command  of  the  propitiatory  expedition  to  Chryses, 
and  appointing  him  to  make  the  conciliatory  address.  So 
in  the  embassy  from  Agamemnon  to  Achilles,  it  is  Ulysses 
who  makes  the  speech  of  propitiation,  as  he  had  already 
been  sent  to  Troy  with  Menelaus  as  an  ambassador  to  ask 
the  return  of  Helen  before  the  war  began. 

The  principal  feature  of  his  oratory  is  the  general  one 
which  belongs  to  his  character,  its  adaptive  tact,  always 
suited  to  the  occasion.  He  was  not  so  much  greater  than 
the  occasion  as  to  be  its  creator  and  controller,  as  Achilles 
was,  but  by  going  with  its  current  he  often  found  opportu¬ 
nity  to  direct  it  to  his  own  purposes.  Being  thus  equal  to 
every  occasion,  he  became  the  man  of  many  counsels,  a  di¬ 
rector  rather  than  leader,  steering  men  whither  they  felt 
that  they  were  going  of  their  own  accord.  Hence  when 
they  came  to  themselves  they  called  him  the  sage,  the 
crafty,  the  man  of  many  wiles.  His  speech  is  full  of  art. 
He  is  a  prototype  of  later  rhetors  and  sophists.  The 
adaptive  art  is  apparent  in  the  midst  of  great  natural  abil¬ 
ities.  His  pledging  Achilles  and  his  compliment  to  the 
“table  spread  nobly”  in  the  beginning  of  his  speech  and 
its  graceful  transition  is  worthy  of  an  accomplished  ambas¬ 
sador  at  a  state  dinner.  The  succeeding  steps  of  his  ad- 
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dress  have  already  been  indicated.  The  rest  of  his  speeches 
in  the  Iliad  are  shorter,  but  always  in  harmony  with  his 
character.  In  the  Odyssey,  however,  there  is  abundant 
discourse  of  his,  enough  to  make  him  Homer’s  chief  spokes¬ 
man  when  the  number  of  his  speeches  is  considered. 

The  nature  of  this  poem  necessarily  gives  a  different 
tone  to  his  oratory.  It  is  narrative  rather  than  delibera¬ 
tive,  or  at  most  the  discourse  of  a  guest  whose  thoughts 
are  upon  his  home.  His  counsels  to  his  companions  are 
with  authority,  his  talk  with  hosts  conciliatory,  the  story 
of  his  wandering  an  unconscious  appeal  to  their  sympathy, 
followed  in  most  instances  by  proffers  of  aid.  Eloquence 
availed  little  with  Cyclops  or  Circe,  but  with  an  assembled 
court  and  company,  its  proper  sphere,  there  was  abundant 
evidence  that  Ulysses  succeeded  in  a  measure  where  Homer 
and  the  Rhapsodists  distinguished  themselves  in  subse¬ 
quent  times.  In  this  character  of  raconteur,  the  poet  con¬ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  made  the  Wanderer  his  own  pro- 
I  totype,  reciting  epics  of  war  and  adventure  from  place 
to  place.  If  the  Odyssey  is  a  successor  to  the  Iliad, 
there  may  possibly  be  in  it  a  token  or  perhaps  a  prophecy 
of  a  transfer  of  glory  from  the  sword  to  the  spoken  word, 
which  in  a  previous  age  had  been  evenly  balanced  in  the 
poet’s  estimate.  In  any  case,  the  importance  of  his  recit¬ 
als  compares  favorably  with  that  of  his  adventures.  The 
poet  has  preserved  the  orator’s  manner  even,  in  Antenor’s 
account  of  a  former  embassy,  recalling  Ulysses’  “downcast 
visage  when  he  rose  to  speak  like  one  untaught ;  but  when 
his  deep-toned  voice  sent  forth  words  that  fell  like  flakes  of 
wintry  snow,  no  mortal  could  with  him  compare,  and  lit¬ 
tle  reck’d  we  of  outward  show.” 

Besides  these  two  chief  speakers,  there  were  others  in 
the  Iliad  who  are  prominent,  and  also  remarkable  in 
their  distinctive  personality.  Nestor  of  course  cannot  be 
overlooked,  as,  presuming  upon  his  age  and  experience,  he 
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never  allowed  himself  to  be  passed  by.  Moreover  it  is  not 
unlikely  that . he  was  sensible  of  his  reputation  as  “the 
smooth-tongued  chief,  from  whose  persuasive  lips  sweeter 
than  honey  flowed  the  stream  of  speech.”  At  least  he  re¬ 
calls  his  reputation  among  men  “abler  in  council  and 
greater  than  the  heroes  of  this  degenerate  age.”  With  a 
vision  of  the  glory  of  the  former  time  which  always  haunts 
the  aged,  he  asserts  the  prerogative  of  gray  hairs  to  give 
advice  on  all  occasions.  The  assurance  of  his  rebuke  and 
criticism  is  refreshing  when  he  tells  Ulysses  and  the  rest 
that  they  debate  like  children,  or  patronizes  young  Dio- 
med’s  creditable  discourse.  Still  the  concurrent  applause 
of  the  host  and  the  constant  reference  to  his  eloquence  tes¬ 
tify  to  its  power,  backed  as  it  is  by  personal  valor.  “  His 
words  fresh  courage  roused  in  every  breast.”  A  sort  of 
speaker  of  the  house,  and  leader  of  the  right  wing,  he  be¬ 
comes  the  prototype  of  all  those  who  at  various  times  have 
borne  the  title  of  “Old  Man  Eloquent”  from  Isocrates  to 
Gladstone. 

Next  to  him,  at  least  as  inimortalized  in  a  later  epic,  if 
reference  to  it  is  permitted,  comes  .^neas,  whom  Virgil 
has  made  to  sustain  the  reputation  for  goodly  speech  which 
Homer  bestowed  in  opposing  him  to  Achilles,  first  in  the 
war  of  words  and  then  in  the  strife  of  arms.  It  must  be 
allowed  in  this  encounter  that  .^Eneas’  words  are  a  digni¬ 
fied  reply  to  Achilles’  taunt,  although  for  the  poet’s  pur¬ 
poses  he  is  betrayed  into  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  no¬ 
bility  of  his  descent,  foreshadowing  his  long  recital  in  the 
second  and  third  .Eneid.  But  he  comes  to  himself  direct¬ 
ly,  and  is  the  first  to  propose  to  fight,  and  first  to  cast  the 
spear.  In  other  places  his  speech  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  Argive  chiefs  and  counsellors,  a  testimony  to  Ho¬ 
mer’s  fairness  toward  the  enemy. 

Menelaus  is  another  orator,  whose  speeches  Homer  has 
supplemented  by  characterization  of  his  appearance.  “  High 
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over  Ulysses  standing,  with  broad  set  shoulders  Menelaiis 
in  fluent  language  spoke,  his  words  though  few  yet  clear ; 
though  young  in  years,  no  wordy  babbler,  wasteful  of  his 
speech.”  This  laconic  ease  is  especially  noticeable  in  the 
speeches  which  are  incident  to  the  challenge  of  Paris,  and 
the  championship  duel.  Even  Paris,  butt  as  he  is  of  Hec¬ 
tor’s  banter,  is  able  to  make  answer  for  himself,  like  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  sometimes  admitting  the  justice  of  his  brother’s 
taunts,  but,  while  allowing  his  greater  prowess,  defending 
his  own  valor  with  such  grace  and  dignity  that  “the  hero’s 
words  wrought  on  his  brother’s  mind.”  As  for  Hector 
himself,  his  speech  has  that  quality  which  has  come  to  bear 
his  name.  He  is  always  nagging  Paris ;  Ajax  he  accosts 
as  a  “babbling  braggart,  vain  of  speech”;  he  tells  Polyda- 
mas,  “I  know  how  unapt  thou  art  to  hearken  to  advice — 
thy  wisdom  does  not  surpass  all  other  men’s.”  And  yet 
when  his  fate  draws  near  and  he  holds  communion  with  his 
warlike  soul,  there  is  that  in  his  soliloquy  which  might 
have  suggested  Cato’s  and  Hamlet’s.  “  Better  to  dare  the 
fight,  and  know  at  once  to  which  the  victory  is  decreed  by 
Heaven.”  And  what  more  nobly  tender  than  his  parting 
with  Andromache?  As  for  Telamon  Ajax  his  speech  has  a 
martial  quality  which  is  emphasized  by  unimpeachable  val¬ 
or.  The  note  of  his  harangue  to  comrades  and  the  host  is, 
“Quit  you  like  men,”  and  his  prayer  to  Jove,  “Clear  the 
sky  that  we  may  see  our  fate  and  die  in  the  open  light  of  day.” 

Equaling  him  in  bravery,  and  surpassing  him  in  men¬ 
tal  power,  is  Diomed  the  valiant  youth,  dear  to  Homer. 
It  is  he  who  first  confronts  the  king  when  he  proposes 
the  homeward  flight,  and  tells  him  to  his  face  that 
Heaven  had  not  conferred  valor  upon  him  together  with 
the  throne.  For  boldness,  directness,  and  effectiveness,  his 
short  speech  is  not  matched  by  any  similar  utterance  in  the 
councils  of  the  Iliad,  and  “with  loud  applause  the  sons 
of  Greece  his  words  confirmed.”  So,  too,  when  the  Em- 
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bassy  returns  from  its  bootless  errand  to  Achilles,  it  is  Di. 
omed  who  breaks  the  silence  that  fell  on  the  disheartened 
assembly,  telling  Agamemnon  to  let  the  over-proud  chief¬ 
tain  go  or  stay  according  to  his  wayward  will,  and  mean¬ 
time  to  prepare  for  to-morrow’s  battle.  Again  the  chiefs 
confirmed  his  speech  with  loud  applause.  What  such  ap¬ 
plause  was  like,  the  poet  states  in  the  second  book,  after 
the  king  himself  had  spoken, — “  a  loud  sound  as  when  the 
ocean  wave  driven  by  the  wind  dashes  against  a  crag  ex¬ 
posed  to  blasts  from  every  storm  that  roars  around.”  Dio- 
med,  moreover,  is  not  unskilled  in  conciliatory  speech  also, 
as  Glaucus  found  to  his  cost  on  that  day  when  they  com¬ 
pared  pedigrees  and  exchanged  armor  in  an  excess  of  good 
feeling,  “gold  for  brass,”  however,  “a  hundred  oxen’s 
worth  for  that  of  nine”! 

There  were  other  warriors  whose  brief  harangues  or  ex¬ 
ultant  boasts  of  victory  carry  with  them  a  tone  as  personal 
as  their  mode  of  warfare  or  their  names.  Polydamas, 
frank,  generous,  and  critical,  sends  after  his  flying  spear 
the  ironical  assurance  that  it  shall  be  to  some  Greek  for  a 
staff  to  Pluto’s  realm.  Sarpedon’s  death-cry  is  an  appeal 
to  save  him  from  the  reproach  of  being  spoiled  of  his  ar¬ 
mor,  and  Glaucus  begs  Hector  to  come  to  the  rescue.  Pa- 
troclus  on  the  other  side  conjures  the  Ajaces  to  seize  the 
prize  with  the  same  ardor  with  which  he  had  upbraided 
Achilles  for  withdrawing  from  the  fight.  Exulting  in  car¬ 
nage,  he  jests  bitterly  over  his  stricken  enemy’s  headlong 
plunge  from  the  chariot,  calls  him  an  accomplished  tum¬ 
bler  and  diver  for  oysters ;  but  when  his  own  turn  comes 
he  reviles  Hector  his  slayer,  and  prophesies  his  doom  by 
an  avenging  hand.  Lysaon,  far  from  the  home  he  fondly 
remembers  and  the  steeds  he  left  behind,  upbraids  the  bow 
that  has  failed  him,  and  rushes  to  his  death  with  boastful 
words.  Automedon  over  Aretus  fallen  exclaims  that  his 
heart  is  relieved  of  some  small  portion  of  its  grief  for  Pa- 
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troclus  slain.  Thus  they  fight  on  and  speak  on,  each  out 
of  the  fullness  of  his  heart  and  the  bent  of  his  nature,  the 
words  that  show  what  sort  of  spirit  reigned  in  each  in  that 
age  of  untrainmeled  thought,  free  action,  and  unbridled 
speech. 

It  would  add  to  the  reputation  of  Homer  as  a  rhetorician 
if  the  discourse  of  his  deities  could  be  estimated ;  but  he 
esteems  them  so  slightly  above  heroes  in  mental  and  eth¬ 
ical  directions,  that  the  gain  would  be  chiefly  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  variety.  The  Thunderer  himself  excels  mortals  in 
voice  more  than  in  sense  or  language,  while  Juno’s  billings¬ 
gate  to  Diana  is  worthy  of  a  fishwife  brawl,  to  say  nothing 
of  boxing  the  huntress’  ears.  Not  all,  to  be  sure,  followed 
these  high  examples,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  poet  made 
no  choice  reserves  of  oratory  for  the  dwellers  on  Olympus. 
He  had  not  the  advantages  which  Milton  enjoyed  of  a  later 
revelation,  nor  of  a  still  later  Calvinism  to  furnish  him 
with  “freewill,  foreknowledge  absolute,”  and  predestina¬ 
tion,  although  “fixed  fate”  was  probably  an  article  of  his 
creed.  This  is  left  for  warriors  to  discuss  on  the  battle¬ 
field. 

As  we  read  the  two  finished  epics  with  which  Greek  lit¬ 
erature  began  its  full-grown  life,  the  truth  is  forced  home 
which  a  guest  announces  in  Xenophon’s  Symposium :  “  If 
any  of  you  wishes  to  become  an  orator  or  a  general,  let 
him  study  Homer.”  In  the  suddenness  of  his  unheralded 
appearance,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  where  he  found  exam¬ 
ples  for  an  eloquence  which  he  could  not  have  created ; 
but  it  may  reasonably  be  wondered  that,  amid  the  com¬ 
ments  and  annotations  of  all  the  centuries,  so  little  heed 
has  been  paid  to  so  large  an  element  as  the  oratorical. ‘ 
These  speeches  are  not  mere  rhetoric.  Deliberative  de- 

*  For  instance,  out  of  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  review  articles  on 
Homeric  topics,  none  appear,  judging  by  their  titles,  to  discuss  at 
length  the  speeches  which  occupy  so  large  a  portion  of  the  poems. 
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bate,  military  address,  the  formalized  converse  of  man  with 
man,  friend  with  friend,  and  foe  with  foe ;  solid,*  dignified, 
earnest,  they  betoken  a  great  orator-poet  and  the  existence 
of  a  pristine  age  of  speaking  men.  Judicial,  commemora¬ 
tive,  and  advisory  in  form,  in  spirit  they  are  sincere  and 
sagacious,  emotional  and  persuasive.  Their  ethical  tone 
is  high,  their  atmosphere  self-respecting,  their  diction  that 
of  gentlemen  and  noblemen.  Therefore  there  is  some¬ 
thing  to  learn  from  the  courtesy,  the  honesty,  and  the 
skill  of  an  age  whose  attainments  in  debate  and  discussion, 
in  conference  and  personal  address,  have  not  been  sur¬ 
passed  in  all  the  centuries  since  Homer  made  speech  the 
stay  of  the  state,  as  the  sword  was  its  defense. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

DR.  DRIVER’S  PROOF-TEXTS. 

BY  G.  FREDERICK  WRIGHT. 

The  demand  for  a  sixth  edition  of  Dr.  Driver’s  “Intro¬ 
duction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament”  indicates 
an  interest  in  the  subject  which  warrants  renewed  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  arguments  upon  which  his  conclusions  are 
based.  The  ability  of  the  volume  also  amply  accounts  for 
the  interest  which  it  has  aroused  in  Old  Testament  crit¬ 
icism  ;  for  it  is,  without  doubt,  the  ablest  defense 
which  has  yet  been  made  in  the  English  language  of  the 
inferences  concerning  the  Old  Testament  which  have  been 
drawn  by  the  Graf-Wellhausen  school  of  critics  ;  while  the 
studious  effort  made  by  the  author  so  to  minimize  the 
destructive  tendencies  of  the  German  schwl  as  to  allay 
the  alarm  produced  by  their  radical  and  extreme  state¬ 
ments  does  much  to  win  public  favor.  Of  the  extent  to 
which  Dr.  Driver  is  really  successful  in  removing  objec¬ 
tions  we  will  speak  later. 

From  much  which  is  appearing  in  current  literature  up¬ 
on  tliis  subject,  it  is  evident  that  the  conclusions  of  this 
.school  of  critics  are  already  rapidly  passing  into  the  tra¬ 
ditional  stage,  in  which  the  statements  are  accepted  upon 
authority,  with  little  attempt  to  verify  the  references  by 
w'hich  they  are  supported.  The  mass  of  readers  will  be  in 
danger  of  accepting  Dr.  Driver’s  book  as  they  have  former¬ 
ly  done  the  decrees  of  the  councils  of  the  Catholic  Church 
or  of  the  general  a.ssemblies  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
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ascribing  to  them  such  infallibility  that  any  questioning  of 
the  results  seems  presumptuous,  and  indeed  scarcely  less 
than  sacrilegious.  To  question  the  correctness  of  conclu¬ 
sions  agreed  upon  by  so  many  eminent  critics,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  such  an  array  of  references  as  darken  the  pages 
of  Dr.  Driver’s  volume,  is  to  incur  an  odium  criticum 
which  is  coming  to  be  no  less  effective  in  the  suppression 
of  independent  investigation  than  the  odium  theologicum 
has  been  in  past  times. 

Nevertheless  loyalty  to  truth  and  to  the  right  of  private 
judgment  demands  that  each  one  of  us  should  assume  the 
responsibility  of  proving  all  things,  and  holding  fast  only 
to  what  is  good ;  for,  the  conclusions  of  critical  investigators, 
like  those  of  Congregational  councils,  should  have  no  more 
weight  than  there  is  in  the  reasons  underlying  them.  This 
responsibility  is  all  the  more  imperative  from  the  fact,  that 
the  conclusions  of  the  prevalent  critical  school  concerning 
the  Old  Testament  do  not  depend  upon  newly  discovered 
facts  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  students,  but 
are  arrived  at  by  examination  and  analysis  of  documents 
which  are  in  possession  of  all.  We  have  the  high  author¬ 
ity  of  Professor  W.  Robertson  Smith  in  his  preface  to  Well- 
hausen’s  “  Prolegomena  to  the  History  of  Israel,”  for  say¬ 
ing  that,  “  The  matters  with  which  Professor  Wellhausen 
deals  are  such  as  no  intelligent  student  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  can  afford  to  neglect;  and  the  present  volume  [the 
Prolegomena]  gives  the  English  reader  an  opportunity  to 
form  his  own  judgment  on  questions  which  are  within  the 
scope  of  any  one  who  reads  the  English  Bible  carefully, 
and  is  able  to  think  clearly  and  without  prejudice  about 
its  contents.”  The  praise  here  bestowed  upon  Wellhau- 
sen’s  “  Prolegomena  ”  is  still  more  applicable  to  Driver’s 
“Introduction.”  To  the  most  salient  portions  of  this  work 
we  will  now  give  attention. 

On  page  124,  Dr.  Driver  presents  his  formal  proof  of  the 
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position  maintained  by  him  and  his  associates,  that,  when 
the  oldest  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  were  written,  “the 
period  of  the  Exodus  lay  in  the  past  [that  is,  as  the  con¬ 
text  shows,  in  the  remote  past  ^  ] ,  and  that  Israel  is  estab¬ 
lished  in  Canaan.”  Whereupon  he  cites  certain  passages 
which  he  says  cannot  all  be  treated  as  glosses,  and  in  which 
language  is  used  certainly  implying  the  correctness  of  this 
proposition,  that  is,  these  passages  carry  to  Dr.  Driver’s 
mind  convincing  proof  that  even  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  oldest  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  were  written  at  a 
time  long  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Moses.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  passages ; — 

(1)  Gen.  xii.  6:  “And  Abram  passed  through  the  land 
unto  the  place  of  Shechem,  unto  the  oak  of  Moreh.  And 
the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land.” 

(2)  Gen.  xiii.  7:  “The  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite 
dwelt  in  the  land.” 

The  inference  from  these  passages  is,  that  the  statement 
that  the  Canaanite  and  the  Perizzite  were  then  in  the  land 
would  not  have  been  made  until  after  they  had  been 
driven  out,  and  hence  the  passages  could  not  have  been 
written  until  after  Moses’  time.  But  this  is  a  gratuitous 
and  incorrect  assumption.  The  period  referred  to  in  the 
time  of  Abraham  was  four  or  five  hundred  years  previous 
to  Moses,  and  the  statement  is  that  the  Canaanites  and  the 
Perizzites,  whom  the  children  of  Israel  were  about  to  ex¬ 
pel  from  the  land,  had  been  there  from  that  time  on,  a  fact 
which  is  amply  supported  by  recent  archaeological  discov¬ 
eries.  These  first  proof-texts  of  Dr.  Driver,  therefore,  are 
wholly  without  weight,  and  fit  in  with  the  ordinary  theory 
of  the  date  of  the  Pentateuch  better  than  into  his. 

(3)  His  third  proof-text  is  Gen.  xxxiv.  7,  where  there 
occurs  the  phrase  “  he  had  wrought  folly  in  Israel.”  In 
parenthesis  we  are  referred  to  Deut.  xxii.  21 ;  Judges  xx.  6 

*  Elsewhere  he  assigns  the  date  to  that  of  the  early  kingdom. 
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and  lo;  2  Sam.  xiii.  12.  The  inference  is  that  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Jacob  would  not  have  been  called  “Israel” 
during  the  time  of  Moses.  But  according  to  the  account, 
Jacob’s  name  was  changed  to  Israel  four  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  Moses,  and  there  is  no  literature  with 
which  to  compare  the  Pentateuch  from  which  any  adverse 
conclusion  can  be  drawn.  That  the  name  Israel  in  passa¬ 
ges  quite  similar  to  this  was  used  in  Judges  and  Second 
Samuel  is  no  proof  that  it  had  not  been  used  earlier.  The 
little  positive  evidence  we  have  is  the  inscription  recently 
published  by  Mr.  Petrie  in  which  Merenptah,  who  is 
probably  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus,  enumerates  the  people 
of  Ysiraal  among  others  whom  he  had  spoiled.^ 

(4)  The  next  reference  is  Gen.  xl.  15,  where  it  is  inti¬ 
mated,  by  Dr.  Driver,  that  the  phrase  “  land  of  the  Hebrews,” 
put  into  Joseph’s  mouth  while  interpreting  Pharaoh’s 
dream,  is  a  phrase  that  could  not  have  been  used  by  Joseph 
or  in  the  time  of  Moses,  but’ only  after  Israel  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Canaan.  But  we  would  like  to  know  what  reason 
he  has  for  affirming  that  this  phrase  might  not  have  been 
in  circulation  in  the  time  of  Moses.  In  Gen.  xiv.  13,  a 
passage  which  the  critics  cannot  well  put  at  a  late  date, 
Abram  is  called  a  Hebrew.  The  patriarchs  were  recog¬ 
nized  as  men  of  eminence  with  a  large  following  of  retain¬ 
ers,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  children 
of  Israel  should  not  have  been  called  Hebrews  either  in 
the  time  of  Moses  or  of  Joseph. 

(5)  Dr.  Driver’s  next  reference  is  Num.  xxxii.  41  (adding 
in  parenthesis  “as  Deut.  iii.  14:  see  Judges  x.  4”).  The 
references  here  relate  how  “Jair  the  son  of  Manasseh  went 
and  took  the  towns  thereof,  and  called  them  Havvoth- 
jair,”  or  the  towns  of  Jair,  as  given  in  the  margin  of  the 
Revision.  In  Deuteronomy  and  Judges  it  is  related  that 
these  are  called  Havvoth-jair  unto  this  day.  Dr.  Driver’s 

*  See  Bibliotheca  Sacra  (Oct.  1896),  Vol.  liii.  p.  746. 
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inference  is  that  it  would  not  have  been  said  “these  are 
called  Havvoth-jair  unto  this  day,”  unless  a  long  time  had 
elapsed,  and  Israel  were  already  established  in  Canaan. 
But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  plausible^  theory  (in  analogy 
with  the  facts  illustrating  the  minor  corruptions  of  the 
text  in  the  New  Testament),  that  this  phrase  may  be  a 
gloss  subsequenly  added  to  the  text,  it  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that,  according  to  the  account,  the  villages  in  Bashan 
here  named  had  been  captured  some  months  before  the  al¬ 
leged  date  of  Moses’  address,  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
Jair’s  victories,  the  names  had  been  changed  to  commemor¬ 
ate  the  event.  There  is  no  reason  why  Moses  should  not 
have  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  villages  were  still 
called  by  Jair’s  name  some  months  after  the  conquest.  It 
was  a  period  when  history  was  rapidly  made,  and  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  name  during  several  months  of  active  con¬ 
quest  was  an  indication  of  the  importance  of  the  event. 

(6)  Dr.  Driver’s  next  reference  relates  to  another  otte  of 
the  sources  of  the  Pentateuch,  supposed  to  be  among  the 
most  ancient,  namely,  to  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis, 
which  in  the  Polychrome  Bible  is  put  in  a  color  by  itself, 
aud  to  Dent,  xxxiv.  i,  in  both  of  which  the  town  of  Dan 
is  referred  to  by  that  name,  while  in  Josh.  xix.  47  and  in 
Judges  xviii.  29  it  is  said  that  the  original  name  of  the 
town  was  Leshem  or  Laish,  and  that  the  name  Dan  was 
given  to  it  during  the  conquest  of  Joshua.  From  this. 
Dr.  Driver  infers  that  both  these  sources  of  the  Pentateuch 
were  written  after  Israel  was  established  in  Canaan.  But 
this,  too,  is  one  of  those  cases  where  the  substitution  of  a 
later  name  for  an  earlier  in  the  processes  of  textual  trans¬ 
mission  would  be  both  natural  and  easy.  The  ordinary 
view  of  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the  document  as  a  whole  is 
not  disturbed  by  such  a  slight  and  natural  change  in  text 
as  that  would  be.  It  may  also  be  maintained  that  in  the 
case  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Genesis  it  is  by  no  means 
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certain  that  the  same  town  is  had  in  view.  It  should  bg 
remarked  also,  in  passing,  that  this,  like  most  of  the  other 
of  Dr.  Driver’s  strong  points,  is  not  new,  but  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  biblical  critics  from  the  earliest  times,  and  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  as  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  enter¬ 
taining  the  ordinary  view. 

(7)  The  next  reference  of  Dr.  Driver  is  Gen.  xxxvi.  31, 
“These  are  the  kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom, 
before  there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel.” 
From  this  it  is  inferred  that  it  must  have  been  written  af¬ 
ter  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  in  Israel.  There  is, 
however,  no  solid  ground  for  such  an  inference.  The 
promise  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  6)  was  that  kings  should 
come  out  of  his  loins,  and  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv.  ii)  that  “a 
nation  and  a  company  of  nations  shall  be  of  thee,  and 
kings  shall  come  out  of  thy  loins” ;  while  Balaam  foretold 
(Num.  xxiv.  7)  that  Israel’s  king  “shall  be  higher  than 
Agag.”  In  Deuteronomy,  likewise,  explicit  cautions  are 
given  against  the  abuses  that  should  creep  in  when  the 
children  of  Israel  should  set  up  a  king  over  them.  From 
Isaac’s  blessing  upon  Jacob  (Gen.  xxvii.  29),  and  from  the 
announcement  of  the  Lord  to  Rebecca  at  the  time  of  the 
birth  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  Moses  could  scarcely  help  fore¬ 
seeing  that  Israel  was  to  become  a  kingdom,  and  would  find 
it  difficult  to  refrain  from  mentioning  the  kings  and  dukes 
that  had  already  reigned  in  Edom  among  the  descendants 
of  Esau.  Many  considerations  point  to  the  last  king  in 
this  list  as  a  contemporary  of  Moses.  So  that  it  may  be 
maintained  with  a  fair  degree  of  probability,  that  the  form 
of  the  expression  in  this  verse  is  perfectly  appropriate  to 
Moses  and  his  time.  The  very  logic  of  events  would  lead 
a  great  statesman  to  foresee  such  an  ordinary  coming  po¬ 
litical  danger. 

(8)  The  next  reference  is  Lev.  xviii.  27  foil.,  “For  all 
these  abominations  have  the  men  of  the  land  done,  which 
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were  before  you.”  The  same  phrase  “  which  were  done  be¬ 
fore  you  ”  occurs,  also,  in  the  two  following  verses.  Dr. 
Driver,  however,  is  not  warranted  in  inferring  from  this 
that  the  Exodus  was  long  past,  and  Israel  already  estab¬ 
lished  in  Canaan ;  for  Moses  could  well  look  upon  the  fate 
of  these  nations  as  already  sealed.  Their  history  was  prac¬ 
tically  closed.  The  whole  conception  throughout  the  book 
of  Leviticus  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  nations  of 
Palestine  are  doomed,  and  that  the  children  of  Israel  are 
sure  to  possess  the  land,  “for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it.”  The  cup  of  iniquity  of  the  Canaanites  was  al¬ 
ready  full,  and  in  the  counsel  of  God  the  land  was  already 
prepared  to  vomit  out  the  nations  now  in  possession  of  it. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  in  the  first  reference  (ver. 
25)  the  present  tense  is  used,  the  words  being,  “  I  do  visit 
the  iniquity  thereof  upon  it,  and  the  land  vomiteth  out  her 
inhabitants,”  a  phrase  that  would  scarcely  have  been  used 
several  hundred  years  after  the  transaction. 

(9)  The  next  references  are  Num.  xxii.  i;  xxxiv.  15, 
and  (referring  back  to  page  84)  Deut.  i.  i,  5;  iii.  8;  iv.  41, 
46-49,  passages  in  which  the  phrase  “  beyond  Jordan  ” 
(pi'n  laya )  refers  to  the  region  east  of  the  Jordan,  imply¬ 
ing  that  the  writer  was  at  the  time  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Jordan ;  while,  according  to  the  account  itself,  Moses  was  ^ 
still  on  the  east  side.  Hence  it  is  inferred  that  Moses 
could  not  have  used  the  phrase.  To  him,  at  that  time,  it 
is  inferred,  “beyond  Jordan”  would  mean  west  of  Jor¬ 
dan.  Parallel  instances,  where  the  phrase  “beyond  Jor¬ 
dan”  clearly  refers  to  a  region  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
river  from  the  writer  are  Josh.  ii.  10;  vii.  7;  ix.  10,  etc.; 
Jud.  V.  17  and  x.  8.  Before  accepting  Dr.  Driver’s  oracu¬ 
lar  statements  on  this  point,  however,  it  is  well  to  examine 
the  facts  for  ourselves,  when  we  shall  find  that  there  are 
numerous  instances  in  which  the  phrase  clearly  refers  to 
the  same  side  on  which  the  writer  is  known  to  be.  In 
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Num.  xxxii.  19,  the  phrase  occurs  twice,  once  referring  to 
the  east  side  and  once  to  the  west.  In  both  cases,  also, 
qualifying  adjectives  are  coupled  with  it,  showing  that  the 
phrase  itself  was  not  sufficient  to  define  the  situation.  The 
passage  reads,  “  For  we  will  not  inherit  with  them  on  the 
other  side  Jordan,  and  forward ;  because  our  inheritance  is 
fallen  to  us  on  this  side  Jordan  eastward.’*  Here  the  same 
phrase  evidently  refers  in  the  same  breath  to  opposite  sides 
of  the  river.  Clearly,  then,  in  itself,  the  preposition  means 
no  more  than  “  beside,”  leaving  which  side  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  understood  mental  point-of-view  of  the 
writer.  The  indefiniteness  of  the  expression  is  plainly 
shown  in  Deut.  iii.  20,  25;  and  xi.  30;  where  in  Moses’ 
mouth  the  phrase  evidently  means  west  of  Jordan,  instead 
of  east,  as  in  so  many  other  places.  Lest  the  reader  shall 
not  take  pains  to  verify  these  references,  we  will  quote 
them.  Deut.  iii.  20,  25  :  “Until  the  Lord  give  rest  unto 
your  brethren,  as  unto  you,  and  they  also  possess  the  land 
which  the  Lord  your  God  giveth  them  beyond  Jordan: 
then  shall  ye  return  every  man  unto  his  possession,  which 
I  have  given  you.  .  .  .  Let  me  go  over,  I  pray  thee,  and 
see  the  good  land  that  is  beyond  Jordan,  that  goodly 
mountain,  and  Lebanon.”  Deut.  xi.  30:  “Are  they  not 
beyond  Jordan,  behind  the  way  of  the  going  down  of  the 
sun,  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites  which  dwell  in  the  Ara- 
bah,  over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  oaks  of  Moreh?” 

In  the  following  four  passages  from  Joshua,  also,  while 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  writer  is  on  the  west  side 
of  Jordan,  yet  the  phrase  “beyond  Jordan”  in  every  case 
refers  to  the  west  side  of  the  river  upon  which  the  writer 
is.  And  again,  lest  the  reader  shall  fail  to  verify  the  ref¬ 
erences,  we  will  quote  them  in  full,  adding  one  from  Sam¬ 
uel  and  one  from  Chronicles,  which  are  to  the  same  effect. 
Josh.  V.  i:  “And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  kings  of 
the  Amorites,  which  are  beyond  Jordan  westward,  and  all 
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the  kings  of  the  Canaanites,  which  were  by  the  sea,  heard 
how  that  the  Lord  had  dried  up  the  waters  of  Jordan  from 
before  the  children  of  Israel,  until  we  were  passed  over, 
that  their  heart  melted,  neither  was  there  spirit  in  them 
any  more,  because  of  the  children  of  Israel.”  Josh.  ix. 

,  2:  “And  it  came  to  pass,  when  all  the  kings  which 
were  beyond  Jordan,  in  the  hill  country,  and  in  the  lowland, 
and  all  the  shore  of  the  great  sea  in  front  of  Lebanon, 
the  Hittite,  and  the  Amorite,  the  Canaanite,  the  Perizzite, 
the  Hivite,  and  the  Jebusite,  heard  thereof;  that  they 
gathered  themselves  together,  to  fight  with  Joshua  and 
with  Israel,  with  one  accord.”  Josh.  xii.  7;  And  these 
are  the  kings  of  the  land  whom  Joshua  and  the  children 
of  Israel  smote  beyond  Jordan  westward,  from  Baal-gad 
in  the  valley  of  Lebanon  even  unto  Mount  Halak,  that  go- 
eth  up  to  Seir ;  and  Joshua  gave  it  unto  the  tribes  of  Israel 
for  a  possession  according  to  their  divisions.”  Josh.  xxii. 

:  “Now  to  the  one-half  tribe  of  Manasseh  Moses  had 
given  inheritance  in  Bashan ;  but  unto  the  other  half  gave 
Joshua  among  their  brethren  beyond  Jordan  westward.”- 
I  Sam.  xxxi.  7:  “And  when  the  men  of  Israel  that  were 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  and  they  that  were  beyond 
Jordan,  saw  that  the  men  of  Israel  fled,  and  that  Saul  and 
his  sons  were  dead,  they  forsook  the  cities,  and  fled ;  and 
the  Philistines  came  and  dwelt  in  them.”  i  Chron.  xxvi. 
30:  “Of  the  Hebronites,  Hashabiah  and  his  brethren, 
men  of  valor,  a  thousand  and  seven  hundred,  had  the  over¬ 
sight  of  Israel  beyond  Jordon  westward ;  for  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Lord  and  for  the  service  of  the  king.” 

Here,  again,  it  should  be  remarked,  that  the  difficulty  is 
not  new,  but  one  that  has  been  thoroughly  canvassed  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  Dr.  Driver’s  discussions  have  added 
nothing  to  the  old  argument.  Dr.  Driver’s  error  in  the 
premises  only  illustrates,  as  did  a  similar  monumental  er¬ 
ror  in  the  reasoning  of  Professor  Robertson  Smith  concern- 
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ing  the  Hebrew  word  for  “south,”  that  extensive  scholar- 
arship  and  sound  exegetical  judgment  are  not  always  com¬ 
bined  in  the  same  individual.  Robertson  Smith,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  a  most  contemptuous  manner  declared  ^  that  the 
word  Negeb  (which  primarily  means  “  parched  land,”  and, 
because  that  was  the  character  of  the  southern  portion  of 
Palestine,  became  the  general  Hebrew  word  for  “south”) 
could  not  have  meant  south  when  used  by  a  writer  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  region  at  Mount  Sinai.  “  Moses,” 
he  says,  “could  no  more  [Ex.  xxvii.]  call  the  south  side  the 
Negeb  side  of  the  tabernacle  than  a  Glasgow  man  could  say 
that  the  sun  set  over  Edinburgh.”  Any  other  view  than 
this  he  asserts  “is  nonsense.  When  a  man  says  ‘towards 
the  sea’  he  means  it.” 

That  so  learned  a  man  as  Professor  Robertson  Smith 
could  lay  such  emphasis  on  so  absurd  a  statement  as 
this  gives  the  ordinary  reader  just  grounds  for  losing  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  correctness  of  many  of  Professor  Smith’s 
other  equally  oracular  statements,  and  those  of  others  who 
blindly  follow  him  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  facts 
in  the  study  of  language,  that  the  meaning  of  a  word  in 
common  use  has  little  relation  to  its  etymology.  “Trans¬ 
alpine”  Gaul  means  the  Gaul  which  is  north  of  the  Alps 
wherever  the  speaker  may  be  who  now  uses  the  phrase. 
“  Ultramarine  ”  when  used  as  descriptive  of  a  color  no 
longer  has  any  reference  to  the  region  “  beyond  the  sea  ” 
from  which  the  color  was  originally  obtained.  Now,  we 
suppose,  ultramarine  colors  are  chiefly  made  from  coal  oil. 
“The  Orient”  was,  to  the  classic  nations,  the  region  over 
which  the  sun  rose,  the  word  being  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  orior.^  “to  rise.”  But  here  in  America  the  great  Ca¬ 
nadian  Pacific  Railroad  is  flooding  the  countrv  with  illus¬ 
trated  pamphlets  headed  “A  New  Route  to  the  Orient.” 
The  magnificently  equipped  trains  which,  on  that  road, 
^  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church,  p.  323. 
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carry  you  to  the  Orient,  are,  however,  moving  westward 
toward  the  sun-setting.  What,  therefore,  are  we  to  think 
of  the  judgment  of  a  man  who  could  make  such  confident 
statements  as  Professor  Robertson  Smith  did  in  disregard 
of  this  principle?*  The  case  may  not  be  quite  so  clear  in 
connection  with  the  phrase  “over  Jordan.”  One  thing, 
however,  is  certain ;  that  its  usage  was  not  so  well  estab¬ 
lished  as  Professor  Driver’s  confident  assertions  assume  it 
to  have  been.  The  loose  usage  of  the  term  manifested  in 
'the  passages  we  have  quoted  clearly  removes  the  phrase 
from  the  list  of  those  which  have  any  important  bearing 
upon  the  date  at  which  the  Pentateuch  was  written. 

But  space  compels  us  to  pause  here.  In  a  future  com¬ 
munication  we  will  take  up  the  other  passages  referred  to 
by  Dr.  Driver  in  support  of  his  theory,  and  consider  them 
one  by  one.  What  we  have  already  done,  however,  is  suf¬ 
ficient  “  to  give  us  pause,”  and  compel  us  to  ask.  How  is 
it  possible  for  a  learned  man  who  is  essaying  to  lead  the 
thought  of  the  Christian  public,  to  put  forth  such  an  array 
of  weak  arguments  in  support  of  his  revolutionary  posi¬ 
tions?  If  there  are  stronger  arguments  to  come,  why  does  . 
he  not  rely  upon  them  ?  If  his  theory  is  in  need  of  such 
supports  as  are  derived  from  these  passages,  it  must  rest 
upon  a  flimsy  foundation.  If  he  has  anything  better  we 
shall  see. 
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ARTICIE  VIII. 

TAXATION  OF  CHICAGO  BANKS. 

BY  Z.  SWIFT  HOI.BROOK. 

The  Act  of  Congress  creating  national  banks  is  explicit 
as  to  how  such  banks  shall  be  taxed  in  their  respective 
states.  This  is  its  language:  “The  Legislature  of  each 
state  may  determine  and  direct  the  manner  and  place  of 
taxing  all  the  shares  of  national  banking  associations  lo¬ 
cated  within  the  state,  subject  only  to  two  restrictions, 
that  the  taxation  shall  not  be  at  a  greater  rate  than  is  as¬ 
sessed  upon  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of  individ¬ 
uals  citizens  of  such  state,  and  that  the  shares  of  any  na¬ 
tional  banking  association  owrled  by  non-residents  of  any 
state  shall  be  taxed  in  the  city  or  town  where  the  bank  is 
located,  and  not  elsewhere.  Nothing  herein  shall  be  con¬ 
strued  to  exempt  the  real  property  of  associations  from  ei¬ 
ther  state,  county,  or  municipal  taxes,  to  the  same  extent, 
according  to  its  value,  as  other  real  property  is  taxed.”  ^ 
The  statutes  of  the  state  of  Illinois  echo  the  federal 
statute,  for  they  expressly  provide:  “The  taxation  of  such 
shares  [of  bank  stock]  shall  not  be  at  a  greater  rate  than 
is  assessed  upon  any  other  moneyed  capital  in  the  hands  of 
individual  citizens  of  the  state,  in  the  county,  town,  dis¬ 
trict,  village,  or  city  where  such  bank  is  located.”^  Chi¬ 
cago’s  largest  banks  are  in  what  is  known  as  the  South 

•  National  Banks,  Sec.  5219.  Of  Act  of  June  3,  1864,  as  amended  Feb. 
10,  1868. 

*  Starr  and  Curtiss’  Annotated  Statutes  Revenue,  ch.  120,  p.  35. 
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Town,  and  the  assessor  elected  for  this  town  in  1897  was 
one  who,  before  he  was  elected  assessor,  had  been  twice 
under  indictment  for  alleged  offenses, — once  for  illegal  vot¬ 
ing,  and  once  for  running  a  bucket  shop. 

No  sooner  had  he  been  elected,  than  a  large  number  of 
middlemen,  or  go-betweens  so-called,  began  soliciting  mer¬ 
chants,  banks,  and  business  men  to  have  their  taxes  re¬ 
duced  by  paying  bribes.  Many  large  and  reputable  firms 
and  corporations  acted  in  accordance  with  their  usual  prac¬ 
tice,  and  bought  justice  with  injustice,  thinking  such  an 
exchange  no  robbery.  Many  bribed  their  assessments 
down  to  a  point  far  below  justice,  some  not  being  found  on 
the  tax  list  at  all,  while  thousands  yielded  for  the  first 
time  to  temptation,  being  afraid  of  the  assessor  and  his  al¬ 
most  unlimited  power  to  destroy.  Some  refused  to  bend 
the  knee  to  this  uncrowned  king,  and  suffered  for  their  te¬ 
merity.  Among  these  were  some  of  the  largest  and  most 
honorable  banks  in  Chicago.  The  assessment  of  the  banks 
was  as  follows : — 

Nationai.  and  State  Banks — Comparative  Table  of  Assessments. 

NATIONAL  BANKS. 


First  National . 

Total  Value. 
-  $4,652,274 

Assessment. 

$770,400 

Per  Cent. 
16.5 

Fort  Dearlxjrn . 

.  584.635 

87,900 

15.- 

National  Bank  of  the  Republic  1,082,649 

160,000 

14.7 

Commercial . 

....  2,059,604 

300,000 

14.5 

Northwestern . 

....  1,506,073 

215,000 

14.2 

American . 

....  1,231,359 

175,000 

14.2 

Hide  and  Leather . 

374.701 

50,000 

13.3 

Union . 

-  2,030,203 

270,000 

13.2 

Merchants . 

-  2,3^,882 

300,000 

12.6 

Continental . 

....  2,413,495 

300,000 

12.4 

Globe . 

....  1,073,863 

130,000 

12.1 

Chicaf^o . 

....  1,100,688 

346,744 

130,000 

11.8 

Home . 

40,500 

11.6 

Bankers .  , , , 

....  1,102,169 

120,000 

10.8 

Metropolitan . 

-  3,081,450 

325,000 

10.5 

American  Exchange . 

....  1,231,760 

115,000 

9-3 

Drovers . 

....  382,661 

31.248 

8.1 

livestock . 

-  1,833,602 

150,000 

8.1 

First  Englewood . 

....  111,129 

204,825 

5,000 

4.4 

Uncoln ...  . 

8,000 

3-9 

Total . 

. $28,773,766 

$3,583,046 

12.452 
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STATE  BANKS. 

Total  Value. 

Assessment. 

Per  Cent. 

Illinois  Trust  and  Savings. . . . 

$4,569,353 

$458,000 

10. 

Royal . 

.  676,870 

67,700 

10. 

Prairie  State . 

263,771 

25,000 

9-4 

State  Bank  of  Chicago . 

746,495 

60,000 

8. 

Bank  of  Commerce . 

504,986 

40,000 

7-9 

Northern  Trust . 

1,682,257 

120,000 

7.1 

Garden  City . 

567,142 

40,000 

7. 

American  Trust  and  Savings. 

1,102,660 

75,000 

6.8 

Commercial  Ix>an  and  Trust. . 

593,514 

40,000 

6.7 

Corn  P^xchange . 

2,144,095 

145,000 

6.7 

Hibernian . . 

464,834 

30,000 

6.4 

Merchants  Loan  and  Trust. . . , 

3,439,657 

200,000 

5.8 

Western  State . . 

231,882 

10,000 

4-3 

International . . 

745,468 

30,000 

4- 

P'orman . 

1,022,012 

1,447,298 

35,000 

3-4 

Union  Trust . 

50,000 

3-4 

Milwaukee  Avenue . . 

289,602 

10,000 

6,000 

3-4 

Chicago  City . 

1^,260 

3-3 

West  Side . 

52,763 

0,000 

0.0 

Total . 

.$20,724,919 

$1,441,700 

6.956 

lo.  I5I  per  cent  of  assessment  on  all  Banks. 

The  tax  was  8.922  per  cent  on  the  assessment  after  the 
state  board  of  equalization  had  added  24  per  cent  to  per- 
.sonal  property,  21  per  cent  to  lots,  and  29  per  cent  to 
lands.  Six  of  the  national  banks  that  were  over-assessed 
retained  the  Taxpayers’  Defen.se  League  to  resist  the  tax 
on  such  a  basis.  The  League  secured  indictments  of  the 
assessor  for  soliciting  bribes,  for  conspiracy,  and  for  mal¬ 
feasance  in  office.  It  secured  a  mandamus  from  Judge  John 
Barton  Payne  ordering  the  assessor  to  meet  with  the  Board 
of  Review  as  the  law  requires  to  revise  and  correct  assess¬ 
ments.  This  he  appealed,  and  thus  temporarily  escaped 
its  mandate.  The  appeal  has  been  heard  by  the  Apellate 
court  and  the  appeal  dismissed,  which  leaves  the' mandate 
operative. 

The  next  step  in  the  legal  procedure,  as  the  law  pro¬ 
vides,  was  to  petition  the  county  commissioners  to  revise 
and  equalize  assessments.  But  so  great  was  the  number  of 
applications  before  this  board,  and  so  onerous  were  its  reg- 
•  ular  duties,  that  it  adjourned  without  taking  action,  claim- 
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ing  want  of  time  and,  in  cases  where  assessments  were  to 
be  raised,  want  of  jurisdiction. 

The  next  appeal  was  to  the  court,  with  preliminary  in¬ 
junctions,  and  two  of  the  fairest  judges  on  the  bench, 
whose  integrity  is  unquestioned,  heard  the  complaint,  but 
sustained  a  demurrer  to  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  the 
county  board  should  have  been  mandamused  to  do  its  duty 
when  it  complained  that  it  had  not  sufficient  time.  In 
other  words,  it  should  have  been  compelled  to  take  more 
time  than  the  revolution  of  the  earth  on  its  axis  provided 
for.  A  court  of  equity  is  supposed  to  be  broader  in  its  vis¬ 
ion  than  a  court  of  legality,  for  it  follows  the  common  law, 
which  is  common  sense.  The  injunction  being  dissolved, 
the  collector  of  taxes,  accompanied  by  some  associates  who 
resembled  in  no  particular  college  graduates  or  doctors  of 
divinity,  went  to  each  protesting  bank  in  turn  and,  upon 
threat  of  closing  the  doors  of  the  bank,  collected  the  ille¬ 
gal  tax  under  protest.  The  levy  was  illegal,  for  the  Illi¬ 
nois  statute  clearly  provides  how  taxes  on  bank  shares  of 
stock  shall  be  collected.  It  provides : — 

1.  A  list  of  stockholders  shall  be  kept  by  each  bank  and 
the  number  of  shares  owned  by  each. 

2.  The  county  clerk  shall  ascertain  and  report  to  the 
assessor  a  correct  list  of  such  names  and  their  residences 
and  the  number  of  shares  of  stock  owned  by  each. 

3.  The  assessor  shall  assess  the  valuation  of  such  shares 
in  the  tax  lists  in  the  names  of  the  respective  owners,  and 
the  county  clerk  shall  extend  the  tax  on  the  same. 

4.  The  collector  of  taxes  may  sell  such  shares  of  stock, 
upon  which  the  tax  is  not  paid,  and  the  tax  shall  remain 
a  lien  upon  such  shares  till  the  payment  of  said  tax. 

5.  Officers  of  banks  must  retain  dividends  on  such  shares 
of  stocks,  upon  which  tax  has  not  been  paid,  and  the  bank 
IS  liable  only  for  dividends  paid  contrary  to  this  act. 

6.  The  collector  of  taxes  shall  sell  said  sh.ares  of  stock 
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to  pay  taxes  thereon  like  other  personal  property.  Stock 
cannot  then  be  transferred  until  such  tax  is  paid. 

The  amount  of  money  illegally  extorted  from  the  banks 
was  as  follows,  estimating  one-tenth  as  a  fair  basis  of  as¬ 
sessment,  which  is  what  the  new  law,  operative  in  1899, 
provides. 


Name  of  Bank.  Subject  to  Assessed. 

Assessment. 

First  J^ational . $4,652,274  $770,400 

Should  liave  been  assessed .  465,227 

Taxes  should  have  been . 

Fort  Dearborn  National . .  584,635  87,900 

Should  have  been  a.ssessed .  58,463 

Taxes  should  have  been . 

Northwestern  National .. .  1,506,073  215,000 

Should  have  been  assessed .  150,607 

Taxes  should  have  been . 

National  Bank  of  America  1,231,359  175,000 

Should  have  been  assessed .  123,135 

Taxes  should  have  been . 

Glolie  National  Bank .  1.073.863  130,000 

Should  have  been  assessed .  107,386 

Taxes  should  have  been . . 

Bankers  National  Bank..  1,102,169  120,000 

Should  have  been  assessed .  110,216 

Taxes  should  have  been . 


Collected  by 

Excess 

Ernst. 

of  Tax. 

$85,274  87 

..  51.454  10 

$33,820  77 

9.726  39 

. .  6,466  00 

3.260  39 

24.429  13 

..  16,657  13 

7.772  00 

18,949  31 

..  13,618  73 

5.3P  58 

14.390  14 

..  11,876  89 

2,513  25 

13.151  48 

..  12,189  88 

961  60 

Total  exce.ss . $53,758  59 

The  final  step  in  this  legal  medley  is  now  a  suit  on  the 
collector’s  bondsmen  or  sureties  for  damages  resulting  from 
his  actions  in  extorting  money  under  threat  of  violence, 
and  the  measure  of  damages  is  the  amount  in  excess  of 
what  both  the  federal  and  state  statutes  provide  was  a  law¬ 
ful  tax. 

The  assessor  who  was  the  original  sinner  in  this  iniqui¬ 
tous  proceeding  was  the  joint  product  of  the  machine  and 
the  primary ;  he  kept  about  him  for  legal  advisers  men 
whose  whole  study  was  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  defeat 
the  law.  This  man  was  clothed  by  the  statutes  with  a  dig- 
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nity  and  power,  the  right  to  estimate  values  of  others’ 
property,  that  belongs  to  no  autocrat  or  king  on  earth. 
The  law  says  he  shall  estimate  property  at  a  fair  cash  val¬ 
ue,  which  may  mean  at  full  cash  value;  in  which  case  it 
means  confiscation,  for  the  percentum  of  tax  was  nearly 
nine  per  cent.  Such  a  revenue  system  as  Illinois  has  had 
would  compel  merchants  to  become  bribers,  tax-dodgers,  or 
bankrupts;  for  no  man  can  remain  in  business  and  pay 
taxes  on  his  personal  property  at  a  rate  nine  times  that  of 
his  competitors. 

The  decisions  of  the  Supreme  court  of  Illinois  have  usu¬ 
ally  sustained  assessors,  and  have  been  founded  on  the 
monstrous  falsehood,  that  assessors  are  usually  honest,  and 
taxpayers  usually  dishonest.  The  assessor  told  the  writer, 
when  asked  to  adjust  an  assessment  on  a  fair  basis :  “  I 

am  here  for  what  there  is  in  it.” 

After  these  unfair  and  illegal  assessments  on  the  banks 
had  left  the  assessor’s  hands,  not  an  officer  of  the  law  could 
be  found  to  stay  the  injustice.  The  county  commissioners 
were  too  busy.  The  county  attorney  did  not  stop  to  ask 
“what is  right  and  just  for  these  banks  to  pay  compared 
with  others,”  which  is  just  what  the  statute  provides.  He 
was  hired  to  contest.  Not  justice,  but  a  fight  was  what  he 
wanted.  He  secured  the  assistance  of  a  well-known  quib- 
bler,  and  the  judges  listened  with  patience,  and  a  solemnity 
that  was  humorous,  if  it  were  hot  so  serious,  to  the  legal 
aspects  of  an  attempt  at  highway  robbery.  Their  decision 
that  a  court  of  equity  has  jurisdiction  in  matters  of  revenue 
only  ill  case  of  fraud,  an^  that  they  therefore  had  no  juris¬ 
diction,  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  inequality  presented 
in  the  percentages  of  the  banks  was  itself  presumptive 
fraud,  and  they  well  knew  that  the  assessor  was  under  sev¬ 
eral  indictments  for  alleged  fraud  in  other  cases. 

A  peculiar  fact  must  here  be  recorded.  It  is  usual  for 
judges  to  notify  the  attorneys  in  a  case  when  they  are  to 
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render  a  formal  decision.  But  in  these  bank  cases,  involv¬ 
ing  nearly  $200,000,  the  judges  simply  told  the  clerk  of 
the  court  to  enter  their  decision,  and  then  to  notify  the  at¬ 
torneys  in  the  case.  The  clerk  proceeded  to  do  so  with 
rare  skill  and  fidelity.  He  found  the  attorney  for  the  town 
collector  waiting  in  the  hallway  and  at  once  told  him  of 
the  decision,  but  he  claims  that  the  attorneys  for  the 
League  were  not  notified  because  their  telephone  was  busy. 
The  collector,  therefore,  was  given  full  opportunity  to 
make  his  illegal  levy  before  amended  bills  could  be  filed 
alleging  actual  fraud.  Possession  is  nine  points  of  the 
law.  Not  a  protest  has  appeared  from  judge,  clerk,  attor¬ 
ney,  commissioner,  collector,  assessor,  or  any  other  official 
for  this  raid  upon  the  banks.  Thus  it  is  proved  that  the 
machinery  for  taxing  is  so  sacred  that  there  are  evils  which 
a  court  of  equity  cannot  remedy ;  that  in  triumphant  de¬ 
mocracy  a  corrupt  assessor  may  resemble  Charles  I.,  who 
said,  “  I  am  the  state,”  and  that  when  an  assessor  wants  fa¬ 
vors  from  a  bank  it  is  folly  to  refuse  him. 

The  political  science  of  the  founders  of  this  republic  was 
simple,  but  it  has  been  the  admiration  of  students  for  two 
hundred  years.  It  acknowledged  the  rights  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  life,  liberty,  property,  and  reputation ;  it  made  the 
state  simply  the  conservator  of  these  individual  rights,  be¬ 
cause  each  man,  no  matter  how  humble,  is  the  equal  of 
every  other  man  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  and  is  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  state,  whether  a  taxpayer  or  not 
Here  come  the  unique  notions  of  equality  that  are  the  bul¬ 
wark  of  American  institutions  and*  have  been  our  pride. 

But  this  is  the  ideal ;  the  practical  is  the  reverse.  A 
dishonest  assessor  can  defeat  the  best  laws ;  an  honest  asses¬ 
sor  can  utilize  the  most  defective  laws  for  the  good  of  the 
taxpayer  and  the  good  of  the  state.  The  laws  recognize 
no  difference  between  the  two.  As  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 
“  The  art  of  good  government  is  the  art  oj  being  honesC^ 
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A  few  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  the  revenue 
laws  may  be  utilized  for  selfish  ends  by  corrupt  politicians 
are  in  evidence  in  the  office  of  the  Taxpayers’  Defense 
League,  and  a  few  may  here  be  given.  A  poor  printer  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  with  personal  property  of  not  to  exceed 
$300  in  actual  value,  did  not  heed  the  invitation  to  “see” 
the  assessor.  His  taxes  are  over  $500,  or  on  a  basis  of 
$60,000,  but  he  is  informed  by  the  collector’s  agent  that 
for  $25  his  tax  will  be  returned  “delinquent.”  He  says 
the  difficulty  with  him  is  that  he  has  not  even  the  $25. 
A  poor  tailor  on  Monroe  Street,  with  personal  property 
valued  at  not  to  exceed  $100,  is  taxed  on  a  basis  of  $6,000, 
or  over  $50,  and  is  ready  to  testify  that  the  collector’s  chief 
clerk  told  him  that  if  he  would  make  a  suit  of  clothes  for 
him  he  would  return  his  tax  “delinquent.”  That  “delin¬ 
quent”  list  is  the  mantle  that,  like  charity,  is  made  to 
cover  a  multitude  of  sins.  The  collector,  too,  has  his  turn 
with  the  assessor.  The  same  man  that  assisted  the  West- 
Side  assessor  and  demanded  a  bribe  from  a  well-known 
business  man,  is  in  the  collector’s  office;  the  same  men 
that  hung  around  the  South-Town  assessor’s  office  now  aid 
the  collector.  The  gang  is  one,  and  in  their  depredations 
have  practically  been  upheld  by  all  the  servants  and  officers 
of  the  state,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 

The  new  statutes  in  Illinois  are  some  better ;  but  if  prac¬ 
tical  politics  fills  all  the  offices,  and  the  same  men,  or  their 
kind,  are  selected  to  fill  the  positions  of  deputy  assessors, 
assessors,  and  review  board,  then  some  business  men  of 
Chicago  must  do  one  of  three  things, — bribe  the  assessor 
or  his  deputy ;  go  out  of  business ;  or  join  the  Hemp  Club, 
and  elect  a  few  men  honorary  members.  This  club  will 
yet  be  a  necessity  in  Chicago,  if  courts  turn  deaf  ears  to 
the  pleas  of  outraged  taxpayers. 

An  amusing  incident  occurred.  The  writer  published  a 
statement  that  a  certain  livery-stable  keeper  had  fixed  the 
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taxes  of  a  large  corporation,  and  had  paid  off  the  mortgage 
on  his  stable  with  the  proceeds.  The  next  day  a  livery- 
stable  keeper  in  another  town,  of  whom  the  writer  knew 
nothing,  called  and  in  great  confidence  explained  that  the 
bank  in  question  was  “fixed”  with  the  assessor  by  a  man 
in  his  office,  but  not  by  himself.  It  did  not  occur  to  him 
that  more  than  one  livery-stable  keeper  had  “  fixed”  assess¬ 
ments  for  reputable  men. 

A  leading  legal  authority  of  Chicago,  in  conversing  with 
the  writer,  waxed  wroth  that  Ex-President  Harrison  had 
made  such  sweeping  statements  in  his  Union  League  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  “Obligations  of  Wealth.”  But  he  became 
ominously  silent,  when  the  writer  informed  him  that  he 
himself  was  a  member  of  a  certain  honorable  committee, 
some  of  whose  members  had  dodged  their  taxes  in  the 
year  1897  for  a  sum  aggregating  $150,000.  No  more  need 
be  said  of  the  practical  working  of  the  old  law  which  re¬ 
mains  in  force  in  1898.  The  excitement  caused  by  the 
publication  of  the  statistics  given  out  by  the  Taxpayers’ 
Defense  League,  in  cooperation  with  the  newspapers,  led 
to  the  calling  of  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature  and 
to  arousing  public  opinion  on  the  subject.  Chicago  finds 
indictments  for  its  honorable  citizens  who  were  simply 
careless  (its  civil  service  board),  but  it  is  honoring  to-day 
with  high  praise  men  who  are  the  enemies  of  the  state  be¬ 
cause  they  buy  their  taxes  on  the  bargain  counter,  and  then 
are  willing  to  see  the  banks  who  refused  to  do  the  same 
thing  raided  and  robbed  under  the  guise  of  law — and  in 
the  name  of  legality.  “  A  state  cannot  exist  half-taxed  and 
half-free,”  said  Ex-President  Harrison  in  his  late  Chicago 
address,  and  the  truth  was  never  more  simply  or  plainly 
stated.  Any  system  of  raising  revenue,  no  matter  how 
perfect,  must  meet  with  these  obstacles : — 

I.  The  difficulty  of  finding  men  in  the  walks  of  politics  who 

are  efficient  and  honest  and  will  accept  the  position  of  assessor. 
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2.  The  difficulty  of  discovering  intangible  assets  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  taxation.  This  is  simply  impossible  in  a.  city  like 
Chicago. 

3.  The  difficulty  in  estimating  cash  values  of  such  assets 
as  are  discovered.  Coal,  iron,  beef,  flour,  lumber,  and  such 
commodities  as  are  usually  called  necessaries  of  life,  are 
close  to  cash;  but  the  luxuries  of  life,  such  as  jewelry, 
works  of  art,  etc.,  have  not  so  well-defined  a  market  value. 
Hence  they  are  remote  from  cash. 

4.  The  impossibility  of  doing  the  work  of  the  assessor 
in  the  time  allotted,  even  with  unlimited  assistance. 

The  new  law  overcomes  in  a  measure  the  defects  in  the 
old  one,  but  there  is  no  law  that  can  make  assessors  hon¬ 
est  ;  and,  if  dishonest  men  are  chosen  to  fill  such  high  posi¬ 
tions  of  trust,  the  evils  that  now  afflict  the  people  must 
continue  to  exist.  When  to  the  difficulties  of  discovering 
intangible  assets  and  of  valuing  tangible  property  properly 
and  equitably,  there  is  added  that  of  unwillingness  to 
know  the  truth,  because  the  assessor  is  selfish  and  dishon¬ 
est,  and  is  using  his  position  for  personal  ends,  then  the 
problem  becomes  too  complicated  for  solution.  Party  pol¬ 
itics  and  lines  must  be  ignored  in  municipal  affairs  and 
civic  reform  must  be  the  watchword  of  the  day.  Popular 
government  will  reveal  its  weakest  point  in  matters  of  rev¬ 
enue,  for  revolutions  have  usually  sprung  from  over-taxa¬ 
tion,  but  there  is  no  appeal  from  the  majority  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  except  in  revolution.  When  all  the  machinery  of  the 
government  is  wedded  to  injustice  and  the  humble  tax¬ 
payer  has  no  redress  because  the  cost  of  securing  justice 
is  greater  than  the  wrong  inflicted,  the  seeds  of  anarchy 
are  sown  by  the  very  forces  that  should  have  the  respect 
and  affection  of  the  people.  When  a  whole  community  is 
imbued  with  a  contempt  for  court,  it  is  time  for  judges  to 
listen  with  respect.  Along  with  the  accomplishments, 
therefore,  which  have  made  Chicago  so  distinguished  as  a 
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center  of  commercial  activity  and  the  home  of  great  libra¬ 
ries,  must  now  be  added  that  of  legalized  robbery  of  banks. 
Everett  congratulated  Boston,  that,  though  in  a  commer¬ 
cial  decline,  she  was  in  the  intellectual  ascendency.  Chi¬ 
cago  may  now  be  congratulated  that  an  ideal  political 
science  can  be  so  combined  with  practical  politics  that,  in 
the  midst  of  her  commercial  and  intellectual  ascendency, 
a  crowd  of  hoodlums  and  ward  toughs,  headed  by  a  man 
called  a  “collector,”  with  a  paper  in  his  hand  termed  a 
“warrant,”  can  enter  in  broad  daylight  the  oldest  and 
most  honorable  banking  institutions  in  Chicago  and,  under 
the  pretense  of  legal  procedure  and  by  threat  of  closing 
their  doors,  proceed  to  demand  and  take  by  force  thousands 
of  dollars  that  did  not  belong  to  him,  nor  to  the  city, 
county,  or  state  which  he  misrepresented.  Bank  robbery 
in  triumphant  democracy  has  thus,  in  Chicago  at  least, 
come  to  be  a  fine  art,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  reveals  the  wide 
gulf  that  is  fixed  between  ideal  and  practical  politics,  it  is 
worthy  of  recording  as  a  tribute  to  Aristotle’s  definition  of 
mobocracy. 

The  old  and  vulgar  way  of  robbing  a  bank  was  to  enter 
it  stealthily  at  midnight,  blow  open  its  vaults  and  pick  the 
locks.  Like  the  Machiavellian  code  of  ethics  in  political 
science  that  Spain  yet  adheres  to,  this  method  of  proced¬ 
ure  is  highly  dishonorable  in  a  civilized  community.  It 
is  out  of  date.  It  has  few  sympathizers  in  a  city  as  mod¬ 
ern,  ingenious,  and  enterprising  as  Chicago. 

A  more  popular  plan  of  robbing  a  bank  had  its  run  for 
a  season.  It  was  unique  and  high-toned.  It  was  simply 
to  become  the  President  or  Cashier,  invite  the  confidence 
of  stockholders,  directors,  and  depositors;  then  have  a  lit¬ 
tle  side-issue  like  a  wire  into  the  stock  exchange  or  a  pret¬ 
ty  stenographer  with  extravagant  notions  of  dress,  jewels, 
and  apartments.  When  all  the  aforesaid  people  of  sim¬ 
plicity  and  credulity  were  lulled  into  repose  and  confi- 
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dence,  then  it  was  an  easy  task  to  carry  off  the  bank  in 
broad  daylight,  and  congratulate  the  stockholders  that  the 
building  and  fixtures  were  left  intact  where  neither  moth 
nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  nor  thieves  break  through  and  steal. 
This  is  precisely  the  plan  adopted  by  a  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  quite  recently  changed  his  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  from  Chicago  to  the  state  penitentiary.  It  was 
practiced  largely  in  Indiana  a  few  years  ago.  With  the 
activity  of  grand  juries  and  courts  of  justice  this  plan  is 
becoming  unpopular.  Judges  are  educated  to  look  with 
disfavor  on  this  plan  for  raising  revenue. 

The  honor  belongs  to  Chicago  of  discovering  the  latest 
and  most  approved  method  of  robbing  a  bank ;  one  that 
will  excite  the  admiration  of  all  old  convicts,  and  bring 
tears  of  humiliation  and  the  blush  of  shame  to  their  cheeks 
for  their  stupidity  in  not  discovering  the  way  to  become 
suddenly  wealthy  and  keep  out  of  the  penitentiary.  The 
plan  is  simple,  and  founded  on  a  few  propositions  so  axi¬ 
omatic  that  none  but  a  dullard  could  dispute  them.  The 
first  proposition  is,  that  the  supreme  fact  in  the  existence 
of  the  state  is  its  right  to  tax.  It  is  not  necessary  to  quote 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Pericles,  Csesar,  Cicero,  and  even  Machia- 
velli  in  this  fundamental  assumption. 

This  conception  belongs  to  all  forms  of  government,  pa¬ 
ternal  or  democratic,  and  the  modern  student  of  political 
science  must  admit  it  as  a  self-evident  truth.  Here  then 
is  the  starting-point.  The  practical  politician  has  this  for 
a  firm  foundation  under  his  feet.  He  feels  the  solid  rock 
beneath  him.  The  state  must  exist,  or  anarchism  will 
reign;  in  order  to  exist  the  state  must  have  funds  for  its 
legislative,  its  executive,  and  judicial  branches.  From 
time  immemorial  the  plan  of  raising  revenue  has  been  in 
some  form  of  tax.  It  has  never  been  supposed  that  the 
state  could  exist  by  passing  the  hat !  After  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  years,  the  children  of  men  ought  to  have  arrived  at 
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some  scientific  method  of  taxation  that  would  distribute 
with  certainty,  equality,  economy,  and  convenience  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  government.  The  schools  and  colleges  should 
have  had  the  people  educated  by  this  time,  in  a  civiliza¬ 
tion  as  Christian  as  ours,  to  a  view  of  government  as  a  nec¬ 
essary  good,  not  a  necessary  evil,  and  to  taxation  and  civic 
duties  as  a  yoke  that  is  easy  and  a  burden  that  is  light. 
Authorities  are  well-nigh  agreed  on  the  best  way  to  raise 
revenues  for  the  state  so  as  to  have  the  burden  equitably 
distributed  when  each  shall  bear  his  just  part.  But  prac¬ 
tical  politics  protrudes  its  hydra  head  into  the  tent  of  the 
student  of  political  science,  catches  up  a  few  of  the  more 
superficial  conclusions,  and  proceeds  to  put  upon  the  stat¬ 
ute-books  some  laws  that  will  raise  revenue  for  the  assess¬ 
ors  first,  and  incidentally  some  for  the  state.  There  is  a 
scramble  of  property-owners  to  get  under  cover,  and  stand 
in  with  the  assessor,  for  he  has  the  power  of  financial  life 
and  death,  and  can  give  the  Czar  points  on  how  to  become 
an  autocrat. 

“  He  is  monarch  of  all ’he  surveys, 

The  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute; 

From  the  center  all  round  to  the  sea, 

His  right  there  is  none  to  dispute.’* 

“The  statesman,”  said  Colonel  Ingersoll,  “ thinks  that  he 
should  do  something  for  his  country ;  the  politician  thinks 
that  his  country  should  do  aomething  for  him.”  Ideal 
politics  produces  statesmen,  practical  politics  produces  pol¬ 
iticians.  The  one  is  a  fine  admixture  of  faith  in  the  final 
supremacy  of  right  with  practical  wisdom  in  attaining  it, 
and  its  fruitage  was  seen  in  men  like  Washington,  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  Gladstone ;  the  latter  is  founded  on  expediency, 
and  finds  its  fruitage  in  a  Machiavelli  and  Spanish  state¬ 
craft  ;  in  the  beautiful  specimens  of  manhood  that  fill  as¬ 
sessors’  positions  and  haunt  the  assessors’  and  collectors’ 
offices  in  our  cities.  Aristotle’s  conception  of  mobocracy, 
therefore,  which  is  simply  degenerate  democracy,  fulfills 
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the  definition  as  democracy  is  seen  in  its  practical  opera¬ 
tion  in  our  large  cities  to-day.  The  remedy  for  this  de¬ 
plorable  condition  of  affairs  is  reform  at  the  primaries ;  the 
extension  of  civil  service  rules  to  municipal  and  state  of¬ 
fices;  rigid  educational,  moral,  and,  if  need  be,  property 
qualifications  before  the  right  of  franchise  is  conferred  on 
persons  of  foreign  birth ;  the  divorce  of  politics  from  the 
saloon  and  the  growth  of  a  sense  of  civic  duty  on  the  part 
•  of  all  intelligent  and  law-abiding  citizens. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NEWELL  DWIGHT  HILLIS  :  A  CHARACTER  SKETCH. 

BV  Z.  SWIFT  HOLBROOK. 

The  late  Professor  David  Swing  had  finished  that  sentence,  “  We  must  • 
all  hope  much  from  the  gradual  progress  of  brotherly  love,”  when  he  laid 
down  his  pen.  He  never  returned  to  his  desk  to  complete  his  task,  for  in 
a  few  days  he  passed  into  the  great  beyond.  The  work  at  Central  Church 
was  at  a  stand-still  because  its  moving  spirit,  its  master-mind,  was  gone. 
Many  thought  that  no  one  could  be  found  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
such  a  man,  for  he  was  a  genius,  a  rare  combination  of  poet  and  artist. 
To  ask  another  to  complete  that  unfinished  sermon  was  to  ask  some 
writer  of  fiction  to  finish  “  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  ”  where  Dickens 
left  it,  or  like  seeking  an  artist  to  restore  the  missing  arms  to  the  Venus 
of  Milo. 

David  Swing  was  the  most  beautiful  destructionist  that  Chicago  had 
ever  listened  to.  His  poetical  instincts  and  religious  faith  were  all  that 
saved  him  from  being  a  cynic.  His  natural  tendency  was  to  destroy,  but 
his  artistic  sense,  his  intellectual  love-of  the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beau¬ 
tiful  bade  him  sheathe  his  sword  like  Hamlet,  and,  like  Hamlet,  he 
obeyed  with  a  tenderness  born  of  affection.  He  was  not  only  poetandart- 
ist,  but  philosopher  and  sage.  He  was  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  ugly,  the 
deformed,  the  cruel,  whether  in  theology,  in  art,  or  in  literature.  Like  Ten¬ 
nyson  and  Wordsworth,  he  was  the  poet’s  poet,  not  in  verse  but  in  prose. 
For  twenty  years  the  most  cultivated  people  in  Chicago  had  listened  to 
such  an  one  who  combined  in  the  rarest  degree  a  broad  philosophy  with 
poetical  insight  and  artistic  skill,  for  Swing  could  touch  the  deepest 
emotions  of  the  heart  in  the  minor  key,  or,  with  ease  and  simplicity, 
could  change  to  the  major  and  arouse  one’s  hopes  and  faith.  He  left  his 
audience  not  hopeless  and  desolate,  as  does  Chopin  in  his  funeral  march; 
but,  like  Mendelssohn  or  Beethoven,  he  left  a  ray  of  sunlight  to  brighten 
and  to  cheer.  He  was  influenced  and  molded  intellectually  by  Greek 
thought;  for,  though  he  never  went  abroad  but  once,  and  then  only  to 
Scotland,  he  sauntered  in  the  streets  of  Athens,  he  was  on  terms  of  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  great  minds  that  made  that  city  the  home  of  culture,  of 
refinement,  and  of  intellectual  brilliancy.  Sappho  and  Dante  he  knew 
by  heart,  and  he  conversed  with  Plato  and  Socrates  every  day  in  the 
market-place.  He  sauntered  about  the  Acropolis;  he  loitered  at  the 
gateways  of  Knowledge  to  hear  the  voices  of  those  who  had  learned 
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jome  new  truth;  he  loved  his  New  Testament,  not  so  much  that  it  was 
revelation  as  that  it  was  the  truth,  beautiful  and  written  in  Greek. 

He  loved  Christianity  not  less  as  the  way  and  the  life,  but  more  as  the 
truth.  His  friendship  for  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  his  admiration  of  the 
constancy  of  Penelope  were  among  the  charges  of  heresy  brought  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Patton.  Swing  was  willing  to  admit  that  such  virtues  might  have 
saving  merit  apart  from  a  knowledge  of  a  historical  Christ.  When  Swing 
was  a  young  man,  it  is  told  of  him  that  he  once,  on  a  hot  summer  day, 
was  driving  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  stopped  by  a  running  brook  in  the  shade 
to  cool  and  rest  and  dream.  The  oxen  were  in  as  much  of  a  hurry 
as  young  Swing,  so  he  waited,  and  drank  of  the  cool  running  water. 
Being  overheated,  he  injured  his  health  for  life  by  so  doing,  bringing  on 
the  trouble  that  finally  caused  his  death.  The  incident  was  a  prophecy; 
for  if  Swing’s  theology  were  ever  foundered  it  was  Ijecause  he  let  the 
running  brook  and  the  voices  of  nature  sing  to  him  of  love  and  beauty, 
cooling  off  the  overheated  doctrines  of  eternal  punishment,  predestina¬ 
tion,  election,  or  saving  grace.  His  whole  nature  revolted  when  logic 
demanded  the  damnation  of  infants,  and  he  found  no  time  or  patience  to 
discover  the  flaw  in  the  argument. 

Cultivated  by  listening  to  such  high  ideals  and  lofty  ethical  standards 
as  only  David  Swing  could  present  in  his  artistic  way,  with  his  matchless 
graces  and  gift  of  language,  the  Ixiard  of  trustees  of  Central  Church,  com¬ 
posed  of  such  men  as  Lyman  J.  Gage,  felt  that  the  hope  of  finding  a  suc¬ 
cessor  was  a  forlorn  one.  It  was  like  searching  for  such  a  master  as  Tur¬ 
ner  to  complete  a  half-finished  canvas,  or  for  a  companion  piece  to  the 
"Angelus,”  or  for  a  poem  to  compare  with  Gray’s  “Elegy,”  with 
Drake’s  “Culprit  Fay,”  or  Bourdillon’s  eight  matchless  lines. 

Theological  seminaries  do  not  send  out  such  men  in  droves;  they  are 
bom  not  made;  they  never  come  in  duplicates,  for  they  are  not  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  any  ^hool  or  college.  They  are  the  product  of  many  generations; 
they  are  lx)rn  of  heroic  and  gentle  blood,  and  are  thus  of  a  noble  ancestry 
that  asks  for  no  insignia  of  rank  beyond  that  stamped  upon  the  soul. 
Such  men  come  as  well  from  the  homes  of  the  humblest  and  from  the 
walks  of  the  lowly  as  from  the  palaces  of  the  rich  or  from  the  ranks  of 
nobility.  The  trustees  of  Central  Church  looked  not  far  and  wide,  to 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  but  they  looked  wisely  and  well. 

The  choice  of  a  successor  to  David  Swing  fell  upon  Newell  Dwight 
Hillis,  a  young  man  only  thirty  and  six  years  of  age.  Few  people  realize 
what  a  momentous  task  was  set  before  this  young  thinker  and  speaker 
then  comparatively  unknown.  He  was  a  stranger,  but,  as  time  has 
proved,  not  in  a  strange  land;  for,  after  several  years  of  public  service,  no 
one  familiar  with  the  facts  for  a  moment  doubts  the  wistlomof  the  choice. 
Audiences  as  large  as  ever  greeted  Professor  Swing  fill  Central  Music 
Hall  each  Sunday  morning,  while  through  published  writings  and  books 
his  audience  has  widened  far  Ijeyond  the  Ixjunds  of  his  church  or  city. 
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What  then  is  the  secret  of  Dr.  Hillis’  power  and  popularity,  whence 
comes  it,  why  do  the  educated  and  refine<l  no  less  than  the  common  peo¬ 
ple  hear  him  gladly  when  so  many  pulpits  are  vacant,  so  many  churche* 
in  Chicago  half-deserted.  Why  do  his  books  go  so  quickly  to  the  6fth 
and  seventh  editions  when  printing  is  cheap,  and  standard  writers  are 
clamoring  for  a  hearing? 

Dr.  Hillis,  like  David  Swing,  was  born  of  a  German  mother  who  gave 
him  the  power  and  love  of  abstract  reasoning.  She  was  of  high  origin, 
born  of  one  who  married  against  her  father’s  wishes  and  for  this  was 
disinherited.  His  father  was  a  descendant  of  the  Hylles  of  England 
driven  out  from  Kenilworth,  during  the  days  of  Charles  H.,  to  the  north 
of  Ireland.  His  grandfather,  a  Puritan  Quaker,  went  from  Philadelphia 
to  Kentucky  in  the  days  of  Henry  Clay,  and  became  prominent  in  poli¬ 
tics,  while  his  father  was  such  a  stern  and  unbending  opponent  of  slavery 
that  he  refused  to  vote  because  of  his  then  radical  views.  He  moved  to 
the  Western  Reserve,  and  then  to  Iowa,  where,  at  Magnolia,  Dr.  Hillis 
was  born,  September  2,  1858.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  family,  and 
brought  up  in  the  society  of  three  older  sisters,  all  graduates  of  Grinnell 
College.  One  of  them  was  missionary  for  the  American  Board  in  India 
for  fifteen  years,  and  died  in  1887 — a  woman  of  sweet  spirit  and  of  re¬ 
markable  gifts,  who  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Aryan  language  no  less 
than  the  Indian.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  with  thirteen  dollars  in  his 
pocket,  the  boy  left  home,  and  became  from  that  time  dependent  on  hii 
own  resources.  Of  the  boyish  struggles,  the  hardships,  the  privations, 
no  one  knows,  but  there  were  battles  that  made  the  hero  and  the  man; 
that  touched  the  deepest  chords  of  the  heart,  that  strained  the  will  to  its 
severest  test,  and  awakened  the  most  rugged  thought.  The  greatest  bat¬ 
tles  in  history  are  oftentimes  fought  in  childhood  in  the  human  heart, 
away  from  the  sight  of  men;  but  God  keeps  a  record  of  all  such  struggles, 
and  rewards  in  character. 

Young  Hillis  graduated  at  Lake  Forest,  Illinois,  in  1884;  at  McCormick 
Seminary,  Chicago,  in  1887;  became  pa.stor  of  churches  at  Peoria  and 
Evanston;  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  Northwestern  (Meth.)  in 
1894.  While  yet  in  Evanston  he  organized  the  Workingmen’s  Club,  and, 
having  called  the  labor  leaders  together,  offered  to  resign  his  wealthy 
church  and  l)ecome  a  leader  and  pastor  to  the  poor;  but  he  was  told  that  | 
the  exigencies  of  mo<lern  labor-agitations  demanded  measures  that  he  j 
never  could  endorse  or  sanction,  and  his  unselfish  offer  was  declined.  j 

When,  therefore.  Dr.  Hillis  took  up  the  task  laid  down  by  David  Swing,  j 
he  was  at  the  threshold  of  a  success  or  a  failure  so  conspicuous  that  to 
him  it  meant  public  life  or  death.  It  led  up  the  Capitoline  hill  to  the 
palace  of  the  Ctesars,  or  turned  aside  to  the  tullianum  in  the  Coloa* 
seum. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  Dr.  Hillis  is  in  no  sense  .an  imitator  of 
Swing.  That  would  require  a  low  order  of  talent,  but  no  genius.  Geniu*  , 
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cannot  copy  or  imitate,  it  creates.  The  kaleidoscope  never  produces  the 
same  combination  twice,  nor  do  the  forces  of  nature  come  together  twice 
in  the  same  proportions  for  even  one  generation,  much  less  for  two;  and 
if  they  did,  environment  and  education  can  shape  and  mold  heredity. 
No  two  men  can  be  alike.  Dr.  Hillis  has  so  much  original  merit  of  his 
own,  he  has  never  found  need  of  copying  any  one.  A  man  must  be  him¬ 
self  or  time  will  discover  the  fatal  flaw,  and  such  a  flaw,  like  that  of 
Achilles’,  belongs  to  the  undipped  heel  no  less  than  the  head.  A  host  of 
evangelists  imitate  Moody’s  manner  of  speech,  but  they  have  failed  to 
find  the  source  of  his  power;  the  theological  students  in  the  days  of 
Beecher  wore  their  hair  long  in  imitation  of  him,  but  they  forgot  to 
lengthen  their  view's  or  broaden  their  vision  in  keeping  with  his  great 
heart  and  mind.  For  every  genius  a  thousand  men  of  talent  follow  on 
behind,  imitating  and  copying. 

Dr.  Hillis  is  as  unique  in  his  own  way  as  Swing  was  in  his.  Like 
Swing,  he  has  a  refined  and  keen  sense  of  the  humorous.  Wit  and 
humor  are  founded  on  the  incongruous  and  the  illogical.  Surprise  is  an 
element  that  is  enjoyable.  A  mind  that  is  orderly,  logical,  and  founded 
on  deep  verities  easily  discovers  the  incongruous,  the  absurd,  the  amus¬ 
ing.  This  mental  characteristic  lent  a  charm  to  Beecher’s  speeches  and 
sermons;  it  was  ever  present  in  a  dignified  way  in  Swing,  and  it  charac- 
teriies  Dr.  Hillis’  writings.  With  him  it  is  humor  rather  than  wit,  for  it 
is  kindly  and  sweet  tempered.  It  is  impersonal,  never  destructive  except 
of  principles.  It  never  wounds,  because  it  is  a  keen  perception  of  the 
absurd  guided  by  good-will.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  clothed 
with  dignity,  never  boisterous  or  noisy,  but,  like  Charles  Dudley  War¬ 
ner’s,  piquant  and  racy  but  always  quiet.  The  fine  perception  that 
dreads  a  point  too  broad,  but  conceals  itself  behind  the  form  of  words, 
leaving  one  to  read  between  the  lines, — this  marks  the  intellectual  artist. 
Thus  a  man’s  style  is  himself, — it  bears  his  character,  and  is  itself  like 
him,  refined  and  gentle,  high-toned  and  constructive,  or  it  may  be  coarse 
and  shallow,  boisterous  or  aggressive.  No  quality  reveals  the  ethical 
and  intellectual  standard  of  a  writer  or  speaker  more  readily  than  his 
notion  of  what  is  humorous.  Only  a  genius  can  find  the  lost  chord;  and 
the  mind  that  is  supersensual  will  ask  that  wit  and  humor  remain  only 
as  the  servants  of  truth  in  the  corridors  of  the  sanctuary.  Such  genius 
is  intuitive  rather  than  intellectual,  its  culture  is  innate.  It  is  like  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  poet’s  mind,  that  must  not  be  vexed  with  vulgar  wit.  The 
instinct  to  say  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place  and  to  clothe  it  in  gar¬ 
ments  of  simplicity  and  beauty  is  a  virtue  of  first  rank  with  Dr.  Hillis. 
Such  an  instinct  has  al)out  as  much  use  for  the  rules  of  homiletics  in  its 
fonns  of  expression  as  the  singing  meadow  brook  has  for  yardstick  or 
lapeline.  As  well  might  one  ask  the  robin  to  warble  by  the  tick  of  the 
metronome,  or  that  Patti’s  voice  shall  be  regulated  by  the  one  who,  in 
old  New  England  days,  was  accustomed  to  line  off  the  verses.  Tennyson 
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rose  superior  to  metric  rules  and  measure;  the  new  poet-laureate  of 
England  is  enslaved  by  them. 

And  just  here  we  approach  Dr.  Hillis’  theology,  for  the  poet  and  the 
logician  must  ever  see  religious  truth  from  different  points  of  view.  To 
place  a  low  value  on  the  study  of  theology  or  to  minimize  its  importance 
for  the  thoroughly  trained  preacher  would  be  as  idle  as  for  the  young 
physician  to  despise  the  study  of  anatomy  and  physiology.  T4ie  intel¬ 
lect  that  is  scientific  must  delve  into  ultimate  principles  and  truths. 
Theology  is  the  result  of  applying  the  intellect  to  the  truths  of  religion. 
Religion  is  soul  life,  theology  is  intellectual  life  with  religion  for  its  sub¬ 
ject.  The  value  of  Christian  evidences  to  the  scholarly  preacher  can 
never  be  denie*l,  but  these  need  not  be  brought  constantly  into  the  pul¬ 
pit.  Just  as  the  farmer  brings  to  market  not  his  plow  and  his  cultivator, 
but  only  the  product,  .so  the  preacher  can  have  faith  that  the  people 
lyelieve  the  es.sentials  of  Christianity.  Dr.  Samuel  Harris  of  Yale,  one  of 
Ihe  ablest  theologians  of  the  century,  has  well  said  that  the  religious  life 
must  not  l)e  measured  by  the  exactness  of  theological  belief,  that  the 
heart  is  often  wi.ser  than  the  head.  To  follow  the  inexorable  laws  of 
logic  when  only  one  pole  of  truth  is  under  the  lens  is  to  go  far  astray. 
When  the  New  Englaiul  divines  were  dwelling  on  the  sovereignty  of 
God,  they  arrived  at  conclusions  that  overlooked  the  other  pole  of  the 
truth, — the  fatherhood  of  Gorl,  his  mercy  and  his  goodness.  As  the 
Westminster  divines  forgot  in  their  catechism  the  love  of  God,  when 
some  one  suggested  that  it  be  put  in  a  footnote,  .so  the  purely  logical 
mind  is  often  farther  from  the  truth  than  the  poet  who  sees  through  in¬ 
stinct  what  the  reason  can  never  reveal.  The  doctrines  of  immortality 
and  of  the  existence  of  God  are  revealed  more  clearly  through  the  in¬ 
stincts  than  through  the  reason;  otherwise  only  great  intellects  could  be 
the  children  of  God,  and  heaven  would  be  open  only  to  those  possessed 
of  some  valuable  information.  The  poetic  instinct  is  as  valuable  a  tele¬ 
scope  for  scanning  the  heavens  as  is  the  logical  faculty;  just  as  Dr.  Poole 
said  that  fiction  was  as  near  to  truth  as  most  history  that  had  been 
written.  Hence  Swing  revolted  from  the  faith  once  e.stablished  by 
Calvin  and  Patton.  It  was  necessary  that  the  system  be  saved,  even  if  it 
damned  a  few  millions  of  infants.  A  nature  like  Dr.  Hillis’  loves  not 
Caesar  less  but  Rome  more.  It  knows  the  u.se  of  logic,  but  it  also  knows 
that  love  defies  the  processes  of  the  reason  as  easily  as  birds  fly  in  seem¬ 
ing  defiance  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  Hence  it  is  true  of  Dr.  Hillis’ 
theology  that,  while  he  is  familiar  with  the  anatomy  of  a  theological 
system,  he  is  not  always  pre.senting  l)efore  a  poj)ular  audience  the  ribs 
and  backbone,  even  if  they  be  fundamentals.  His  instincts  and  his  lore 
of  the  beautiful  lead  him  to  clothe  his  manikin  with  flesh  and  blood,  to 
breathe  into  it  the  breath  of  life,  to  let  the  soul  light  up  the  eye  and  the 
glow  of  health  to  paint  the  cheeks.  This  is  life,  it  is  love,  it  is  religion, 
not  merely  a  cold  system  of  abstract  truth. 
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Dr.  Hillis  assumes,  and  rightly,  that  Christianity  is  now  established, 
that  the  character  of  Christ  is  the  greatest  miracle  of  the  New  Testament, 
for  it  has  defied  the  worm  and  the  rust  of  time.  It  needs  no  apologies  or 
explanations,  but  simply  exemplification  and  amplification.  This  is  a 
deeper  and  a  broader  faith  than  the  dogmatist  or  the  apologetic  scholar 
can  boast,  for  it  finds  in  Christ  sufficient  merit  as  the  ideal  unit  of 
society  to  need  only  interpreting.  This  is  precisely  what  Phillips  Brooks 
did  at  Harvard  College.  As  Taine  said  of  Shakesp^re,  *‘He  asks  for  no 
eulogy  of  words,  he  only  asks  to  be  understood.”  A  study  of  Dr.  Hillis* 
theological  conservatory  reveals  not  simply  his  love  of  botany,  but  a 
supreme  love  of  floriculture.  The  fragrance  and  the  beauty  of  his 
flowers  easily  escape  the  spirit  of  criticism,  and  the  botanical  analysis  is 
quite  forgotten.  Theology  is  like  the  love  of  botany;  relig^ion  is  flori¬ 
culture,  it  is  the  aroma  of  flowers.  The  majority  of  people  are  repelled 
by  the  former  but  attracted  by  the  latter.  Theology  is  essential,  it  is 
fundamental,  but  religion  is  also  vital,  for  it  gives  shape  and  color  to 
the  soul,  and  hence  it  makes  the  creed  its  servant,  its  intellectual  formula. 

The  people  may  admire  a  Browning,  but  they  love  a  Burns;  they  may 
applaud  a  Wagner,  but  all  through  the  day  they  will  hum  ‘‘Home,  sweet 
home,”  or  ‘'The  last  rose  of  summer.”  The  popular  preacher  is  never 
the  didactician,  the  cold  theologian.  Dorothea  imagined  she  could  be 
happy  all  her  days  with  a  cold  and  abstract  mind  like  Casaubon’s,  but 
she  soon  hungered  for  friendship  and  sympathy.  He  was  icily  regular 
and  splendidly  null;  but,  after  all,  he  was  a  freak,  for  the  doors  of  his 
imagination  had  long  before  rusted  upon  their  hinges,  the  juices  of  mind 
and  heart  had  long  before  dried  up,  leaving  him  as  unlovely  and  unsym¬ 
pathetic  as  he  was  logical,  abstract,  and  unpractical. 

The  theologian  now  speaks  to  one  jjer  cent  of  the  people,  and  the 
ninety  and  nine  turn  away.  Dr.  Hillis  could  speak  to  empty  chairs 
within  a  month,  if  he  should  follow  the  advice  of  some  of  his  theological 
friends.  As  great  as  were  Dwight  and  Edwards,  Hopkins  and  Emmons, 
they  could  not  to-day  draw  an  audience,  and  their  pulpits  are  quite  for¬ 
gotten,  but  their  work  shall  endure  through  generations.  Kant  and 
Hegel  could  never  be  popular.  The  popular  preacher  must  learn  to  scan 
Euclid;  he  must  set  his  thoughts  to  music;  he  must  put  his  prose  into 
blank  verse  if  he  would  speak  to  the  multitude.  This  marks  not  the 
dawn  of  a  decaying  civilization  that  worships  l)eauty  instead  of  righteous¬ 
ness;  but  it  is  the  bud  in  bloom,  the  flowering  of  a  noble  and  true  cul¬ 
ture.  Although  ifot  an  evangelist.  Dr.  Hillis  has  a  system  of  truth  that 
is  evangelical,  for  the  center  of  his  planetary  system  is  the  same  as  that 
of  the  New  Testament.  His  ideal  is  the  Christ. 

The  distinguishing  difference  lietween  Dr.  Hillis  and  Professor  Swing, 
as  it  impresses  one  who  knew  them  lx)th,  is  this:  Professior  Swing’s 
sermon  was  more  of  an  end  in  itself,  while  Dr.  Hillis’  subordinates  it  to 
a  spiritual  end.  Swing  aroused  the  intellect,  touched  the  imagination. 
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warmed  the  sensibilities,  but  seldom  stirred  the  conscience  or  fired  the 
will.  Dr.  Hillis  aims  to  please,  to  amuse  even,  but  this  is  quickly  for¬ 
gotten  in  the  evident  purpose  to  encourage,  to  stimulate,  to  help  on¬ 
ward  and  upward.  One  feels  uplifted  and  takes  on  new  hope  and  faith 
who  listens  to  him,  for,  like  Swing,  he  says  “  Come,”  never  “  Go”;  but, 
more  than  Swing,  he  provokes  the  will  to  higher  purposes  by  stimulating 
the  conscience  and  awakening  the  spiritual  life.  He  loses  none  of  the 
admiration  that  Swing  called  forth  for  his  splendid  ability,  but  he  draws 
out  a  personal  affection  that  Swing  was  singularly  lacking  in  power  to 
awaken.  Swing  dreaded  personal  contact  with  men;  Hillis  feeds  upon 
friendships,  and  is  generous  and  loyal  to  his  friends.  One  knew  David 
Swing  best  when  he  was  on  the  platform,  for  there  he  spoke  the  deepest 
sentiments  of  his  heart,  but  away  from  that  he  was  diffident,  shy,  even 
cold  and  uninteresting.  Hillis,  on  the  contrary,  is  warm,  affectionate, 
and  helpful  in  his  friendships.  This  peculiarity  of  Swing’s  offended 
many,  and  easily  passed  for  insincerity,  for  it  dreaded  the  personal  con¬ 
tact.  One  lost  the  focus  on  Swing  the  moment  he  stepped  from  the 
platform,  while  Hillis  is  seen  in  a  clearer  light  in  his  personal  and 
domestic  relations. 

A  public  speaker’s  first  duty  is  in  his  study,  and  here  Dr.  Hillis  is  a 
power,  an  omnivoroiis  reader,  an  indefatigable  worker.  He  is  always 
busy.  When  he  comes  to  illustrate  a  point  in  literature,  the  books  of  his 
library  fairly  tumble  down  from  the  shelves  upon  him,  for  his  memory  is 
logical  and  works  by  association.  Valedictorians  are  usually  made  of  men 
with  rote  memories,  and  our  colleges  ’have  too  often  reserved  their  high¬ 
est  rewards  for  mental  powers  that  make  excellent  tutors  and  teachers, 
but  oftentimes  poor  lawyers,  judges,  and  clergymen.  Many  a  man  has 
awakened  to  find  himself  gifted  with  powers  that  in  college  he  little 
knew  himself  the  possessor  of,  but,  on  the  contrary,  supposed  himself  to 
be  stupid.  The  college  curriculum  seldom  discovers  or  rewards  a  logical 
memory,  it  never  fails  to  find  a  rote  memory  and  upon  it  to  bestow  all  the 
honors  and  rewards  within  its  gift.  Many  classes  in  colleges  have  learned 
after  twenty-five  years,  that  their  most  brilliant  men  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  class,  while  many  of  their  high-rank  men  are  now  seen  to  be  of  infer¬ 
iority  or  even  mediocrity. 

The  artistic  element  in  Dr.  Hillis  is  seen  nowhere  more  conspicuously 
than  in  his  dramatic  power.  It  shrinks  from  the  coarse  and  vulgar  as 
instinctively  as  it  would  refuse  to  turn  a  somersault  in  the  pulpit,  or  resort 
to  the  spectacular  or  sensational  to  win  applause.  Yet  there  is  a  hunger¬ 
ing  and  thirsting  in  the  human  heart  which  the  drama,  in  one  form  or 
another  alone  satisfies,  and  it  is  the  duty  and  the  province  of  the  pulpit 
to  recognize  this  need  and  satisfy  it.  Swing  did  it  not  by  any  trick  such 
as  Edward  Everett  is  said  to  have  practised  when  he  rushed  to  the  front 
of  the  stage  by  a  preconcerted  plan,  and  snatched  a  flag,  waving  it  aloft. 
Nor  did  Swing  resort  to  the  antics  of  a  pulpit  acrobat,  who  struts  the 
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stage,  or  strikes  attitudes,  or  calls  into  practice  intellectual  jugglery,  or 
rhetorical  flights  of  fancy,  where  sound  is  substituted  for  sense.  But  Dr. 
Hillis,  no  less  than  Swing,  has  the  same  art  of  putting  things  like  the 
landscape  gardener  who  permits  the  sea  or  the  broad  expanse  to  come 
gradually  into  view.  The  dramatic  effect  is  not  in  elocution  alone,  nor  in 
rhetoric,  but  in  the  tout  ensemble.  It  is  the  highest  and  only  legitimate 
use  of  the  dramatic  instinct  in  pulpit  oratory.  Ruskin  said  that  beauty 
is  the  flowering  of  truth.  Who  knew  this  and  practised  it  more  simply 
than  he  who  said, 

“  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow; 

They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin; 

And  yet  I  say  unto  you. 

That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
Was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.” 

Simplicity  is  the  soul  of  culture,  whether  in  form  or  in  principle, 
whether  in  dress  or  language,  and  nature  abhors  nothing  more  than  the 
unorderly,  the  illogical,  the  complicated.  The  direct  mind,  the  simple 
atyle,  the  Anglo-Saxon  words,  the  self-evident  truth, — these  always  have 
attracted  men  in  political  science  or  in  theology,  whether  in  pulpit  or  in 
rostrum.  Webster  and  Beecher  were  both  simple,  as  was  Lincoln,  and 
Phillips  Brooks  pronounced  these  the  three  greatest  Americans.  There 
is  not  a  sentence  in  all  of  Hillis’  writings  that  is  involved,  ambiguous,  or 
muddy.  A  high  line  of  thought  clothed  in  simple  language  is  his  marked 
characteristic.  Small  ideas  may  need  lung  power  or  gesture  to  float  them, 
but  large  thoughts  and  lofty  ideals  can  stand  of  their  own  weight,  they 
ask  not  for  scaffold  or  support.  A  clear  style,  the  natural  voice,  the  An¬ 
glo-Saxon  words,  with  an  ear  bent  close  to  earth  to  hear  the  footsteps  of 
God  walking  in  the  garden  as  he  speaks  through  the  voices  of  nature  no 
less  than  through  Revelation, — these  always  have  attracted  men  whether 
in  oratory,  art,  or  music. 

But  if  the  manner  be  of  great  importance,  much  more  is  matter,  or  we 
have  sound  without  sense.  Without  a  healthy  mind,  vigorous  thought, 
hardy  common  sense, 

‘‘  The  best-laid  schemes  o’  mice  and  men 
Gang  afta-gley.” 

In  these  days,  nowhere  is  this  discerned  more  quickly  than  in  the 
sphere  of  social  questions.  The  walks  of  literature  have  come  to  be  fre¬ 
quented  by  dreamers,  emotionalists,  sentimentalists,  impracticables  in 
the  sphere  of  social  reforms. 

Chicago  is  the  storm  center  of  social  questions.  It  is  the  economic 
workshop  of  the  country.  This  is  due  in  part  to  its  large  percentage  of 
foreigners  with  paternal  views  of  government;  exaggeraterl  notions  of  the 
duties  and  the  functions  of  the  state;  limited  ideas  of  the  rights  of  the 
individual;  natural  hatred  of  all  authority;  false  conceptions  of  liberty 
and  equality;  visionary  dreams  of  an  ideal  social  condition,  when  the 
state  shall  be  the  master,  not  the  servant,  of  all.  When  writers  like  Bel- 
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latny  sell  their  books  by  the  millions,  and  men  like  Howells,  called  our 
first  writer  in  fiction,  have  as  crude  ideas  of  economics  or  political  science 
as  is  revealed  in  his  writings  on  these  subjects,  we  need  not  marvel  that, 
to  a  city  like  Chicago,  lalx>r  troubles  arise,  and  social  questions  have  come 
for  solution.  To  have  spyoken  in  such  a  city  for  .so  many  years  on  these 
great  questions  and  maintain  the  right  poise  of  mind  is  the  highest  trib¬ 
ute  that  could  be  paid  to  Dr.  Hillis.  But  his  type  and  temper  of  mind, 
both  by  inheritance  and  environment,  is  individualistic  and  yet  socio- 
cratic.  He  has  intuitions  of  the  bi-polarity  of  truth  that  lead  him  always 
aright  on  the  great  social  questions  of  the  day.  There  has  been  no  writer 
or  frequenter  of  the  walks  of  literature  since  Emerson  who  can  compare 
with  Dr.  Hillis  as  the  advocate  and  apostle  of  subjectivism.  “A  Man’s 
Value  to  Society  ”  reveals  the  triumph  of  individualistic  conceptions. 
The  man  is  the  unit  with  powers,  and  faculties,  and  with  natural  rights 
that  rise  by  the  side  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  state  as  one  moun¬ 
tain  by  the  side  of  another  stands  independent  and  solitary.  This  is  that 
conception  of  the  autonomy  and  independence  of  the  individual  that  sent 
the  Mayflower  across  the  ocean  and  drove  Dr.  Hillis’  ancestors  to  the 
north  of  Ireland.  It  runs  in  his  veins  l)equeathed  to  him  as  the  richest 
legacy  of  a  distinguished  ancestry.  It  does  not  necessarily  adopt  and 
sanction  the  entire  individualistic  conception  of  competition  in  the  sphere 
of  economics,  for  it  gives  free  play  to  the  philosophy  of  cooperation;  it 
does  not  approve  of  the  laissez-faire  doctrine  as  it  is  seen  in  operation  in 
a  selfish  world;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  does  not  deny  the  fundamental 
doctrines  of  ethics,  nor  attempt  to  change  the  well-established  concep¬ 
tions  of  the  rights  of  projyerty,  because  the  desire  to  acquire  so  readily 
passes  over  into  avarice.  Dr.  Hillis  is  not  a  socialist,  nor  is  his  mind 
closed  to  the  evils  of  the  competitive  warfare.  He  certainly  does  not 
advocate  a  return  to  the  democracy  of  Aristotle,  when  the  state  was  the 
unit,  and  the  individual  a  zero,  and  this  is  precisely  what  many  clergy¬ 
men  are  virtually  advocating.  Men  with  socialistic  views  are  no  more 
the  product  of  New  England  thought  than  thistles  are  the  fruitage  of 
fig-trees.  They  are  mislerl  by  their  sympathies  for  the  poor  in  the 
fierce  struggle  for  existence,  and  in  this  spirit  of  good-w'ill  and  kindness 
all  Christian  thinkers  must  join.  But  becau.se  conqK'tition  works  some 
evils,  it  need  not  give  way  to  a  rl'j^hne  that  is  infinitely  worse,  that  stifles 
liberty,  and  binds  the  individual  in  chains,  delivering  him  over  to  a 
bondage  that  Luther  broke  away  from,  and  that  sent  the  Mayflower 
across  the  sea. 

As  the  friend  and  advocate  of  individualism,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
foe  of  its  evils,  an  educated  mind  sees  an  imperfect  crystallization  of  the 
forces  of  society.  Dr.  Hillis  maintains  that  judicial  poise  that  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  in  these  days  of  social  deforms  and  reforms.  New  Eng¬ 
land  individualism  sacrificed  the  lower  value  to  the  higher,  it  left  the 
ninety  and  nine  to  find  the  one,  only  because  proper  conceptions  of  the 
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rights  of  the  individual  were  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  whole. 
It  realized  what  Herbert  Spencer  said,  that  the  character  of  society  is 
determined  by  the  character  of  its  units,  for  one  cannot  make  a  perfect 
whole  out  of  imperfect  units,  ill  Dr.  Hillis’  second  book  “The  Invest¬ 
ment  of  Influence,”  the  other  pole  of  the  truth  is  developed,  and  here  we 
find  the  line  of  truth  so  essential  that  the  rights  of  the  individual  are 
subordinate  to  the  good  of  society.  David  Swing  told  the  writer  that  he 
had  no  taste  for  social  questions,  and  that  he  had  little  knowledge  of 
them.  This  cannot  be  said  of  Dr.  Hillis.  In  this  particular  he  has  been 
a  much  broader  reader  and  thinker  than  Swing,  and  his  sympathies  are 
far  more  democratic.  Swing  was  naturally  aristocratic,  and  his  associa¬ 
tions  were  largely  with  the  prosperous  and  well-to-do.  Dr.  Hillis  finds 
friends  everywhere,  among  rich  and  poor  alike.  In  a  word,  then.  Dr. 
Hillis  has  the  poetic  temperament,  the  artistic  sense,  the  fine  perception 
of  truth,  the  refined  sentiments  and  noble  ideals  in  all  shapes  and  colors, 
the  qualities  that  so  characterized  Swing.  The  application  of  those 
qualities  to  religious  themes  with  a  vigorous  common  sense  and  a  deep 
love  of  the  truth  must  find  appreciation  wherever  there  are  minds 
that  think  or  hearts  that  love.  But  Dr.  Hillis  has  some  qualities  in  a 
superior  degree,  the  element  of  conscience  no  less  than  of  intellect,  the 
vigor  of  will  no  less  than  refinement,  of  sensibility.  Hence  he  is  more 
heroic  than  Swing.  He  is  more  of  a  Spartan  and  none  the  less  an 
Athenian. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

WILLIAM  EWART  GLADSTONE. 

The  Life  of  Gladstone  by  Justin  McCarthy*  is  without  doubt  the  most 
interesting  biography  that  has  appeared  since  Boswell  gave  Johnsons 
new  and  unending  lease  of  life.  It  is  written  in  a  fascinating  style,  as 
entertaining  as  a  fairy  tale,  and  yet  instructive  in  almost  every  line.  For 
while  there  is  no  “preaching,”  yet  we  cannot  arise  from  the  perusal  of 
this  book  without  being  inspired  with  resolves  to  do  more  and  better  for 
the  good  of  the  world.  The  biographer  has  the  historic  spirit,  as  has 
been  well  displayed  in  his  previous  writings,  and  this  gift  is  conspicuous 
in  the  work  before  us.  There  is  no  other  book  which  gives  us  as  true 
and  interesting  a  narrative  of  England’s  progress,  and  her  influence  on 
the  destinies  of  the  world  since  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832, 
when  Gladstone’s  public  life  began.  Every  event  political,  religious,  so¬ 
cial,  or  educational  is  touched  upon;  often  briefly,  as  was  inevitable 
from  the  size  of  the  book  and  its  purpose;  yet  with  a  master  hand,  and  in 
a  way  to  make  us  desire  for  more.  The  great  men  who  were  the  con¬ 
temporaries  are  described,  and  their  share  in  public  measures  sketched, 
in  such  a  masterly  way  that  they  stand  in  clear  outline  before  us.  And, 
what  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  work,  is  the  large  number  of  por¬ 
traits  and  photographic  views,  some  seventy-six  in  all:  so  that  we  have 
a  most  valuable  album  of  noted  characters  in  Britain  who  have  figured 
during  this  century.  The  book  is  gotten  up  in  such  a  dainty  style  that 
it  looks  almost  too  nice  to  touch. 

Though  the  book  is  certainly  well  written,  we  must  take  exception  to 
a  few  things  which  betray  carelessness  or  hurry.  While  this  is  confess¬ 
edly  the  life  of  Gladstone,  there  may  be  too  much  reiteration  of'  the 
name.  This  very  often  occurs  twice,  or  even  more,  in  a  single  sentence. 
Had  the  name  been  used  twelve  hundred  times  less,  much  space  could 
have  been  saved  for  valuable  uses,  and  the  simple  pronoun  made  the 
meaning  equally  clear,  and  the  writing  more  terse.  On  page  163  Mr. 
McCarthy  criticises  Disraeli,  and  tries  to  show  his  lack  of  cultme  by  his 
interpretation  of  the  word  “  University,”  and  the  title  to  one  of  Cardinal 

*  The  Story  of  Gladstone’s  Life.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.  1897. 
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Newman’s  books,  “  Apologia  pro  Vitd  Su^l.”  In  both  cases  the  critic  is 
wrong,  and  shows  in  himself  the  same  sort  of  deficiency  which  he  blames 
in  the  author  of  “  Endymion.”  But  these  are  slight  blemishes,  and  they 
in  no  way  destroy  the  wonderful  charm  of  the  whole  book. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  one  of  the  few  great  men  in  the  world’s  history  who 
have  shown  equal  vigor  in  their  earliest  manhood  and  extreme  age.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-two  he  had  won  the  highest  possible  place  for  ability 
and  culture  by  taking  the  “  Double  First  ”  at  Oxford;  and  his  writing 
when  in  his  eighty-eighth  year  shows  no  abatement  in  keenness  of  intel¬ 
lect  and  literary  polish.  For  sixty -three  years,  “  two  generations  of  ar¬ 
ticulate-speaking  men,”  he  has  been  in  public  life.  Four  times  he  has 
been  Prime  Minister,  a  greater  number  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
other  man;  and,  had  he  not  definitely  abandoned  public  life  in  1894,  he 
would,  without  doubt,  have  been  called  upon  again  to  kiss  the  Queen’s 
hand,  and  assume  the  greatest  office  in  his  country.  And  when  he  was 
not  prime  minister  he  very  frequently  had  the  care  of  the  finances;  where 
he  exhibited  a  power  never  equaled  of  making  the  details  of  a  “  Budget  ” 
exhibit  the  charm  of  fascinating  eloquence. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  known  almost  equally  well  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  And  justly  so,  because  he  has  given  his  life  for  the  common  in¬ 
terests  of  humanity.  He  is  honored  as  much  in  America  as  in  England, 
where  he  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  popular  commoner  which  that 
country  has  ever  possessed.  He  is  not,  it  is  true,  popular  with  the  Tor¬ 
ies,  who  are  the  enemies  of  progress,  because  he  is  the  friend  of  the  la¬ 
boring-man.  He  is  not  liked  by  the  profane  and  unbelieving,  because 
he  is  emphatically  a  religious  man.  But  with  the  virtuous,  the  cultured, 
the  friends  of  the  oppressed,  he  is  the  most  widely  known  and  best  be¬ 
loved  person  in  the  world. 

This  ”  Story  ”  of  his  life  meets  a  strongly  felt  want.  It  is  rare  to  have 
a  biography  of  a  man  while  living,  except  it  be  to  serve  some  political 
purpose  as  an  aid  to  his  popularity,  or  to  injure  his  advancement.  But 
nothing  of  this  sort  is  possible  here.  Mr.  Gladstone  definitively  aban¬ 
doned  public  life  in  March,  1894,  and  hence  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  a  biography,  either  for  his  political  friends  or  foes.  Most  elderly 
statesmen,  even  those  of  marked  ability,  after  they  have  retired  from 
public  life,  are  exceedingly  dead,  whether  they  wish  it  or  not.  But  the 
Grand  Old  Man  is  very  much  alive,  very  much  in  evidence,  despite  his 
voluntary  retirement.  No  man  living,  not  even  the  cavorting  young 
Kaiser,  occupies  so  much  of  the  public  notice  as  the  venerable  statesman 
who  has  retired  to  his  Welsh  castle. 

He  has  always  Ijeen  a  most  devoted  Christian.  While  at  Eton  and  Ox¬ 
ford  he  was  known  as  thoroughly  religious.  And  his  religion  was  of 
that  hearty,  unaffected  sort  which  won  credit  for  being  sincere  while  it 
escaped  the  censure  of  l)eing  strait-laced.  It  requires  much  good  sense, 
•as  well  as  sincere  piety,  to  hold  the  balance  l^etween  these  two  tempers 
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while  in  collejje.  P'or  the  average  student  is  censorious, — especially  of 
one  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  pious,  and  will  not  descend  to  such 
wild  excesses  as  many  good  people  think  pardonable  during  the  univer¬ 
sity  course.  A  close  study  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  character  reveals  moral 
earnestness  as  the  leading  trait.  He  is  the  personification  of  conscien¬ 
tiousness.  He  desires  always  to  do  right.  In  fact  we  do  not  believe  that 
he  ever  listened  to  a  temptation  to  do  what  he  thought  to  l)e  wrong.  He 
has  changed  many  times  during  his  public  life,  and  has  therefore  been 
often  charged  with  inconsistency.  But  every  man  of  progress  must 
change.  It  is  only  those  who  have  no  reason  for  their  convictions,  i.e. 
those  who  never  learn  anything,  or  outgrow  their  swaddling-bands,  who 
do  not  change  their  opinions.  But  he  has  always  Ijeen  brave  enough  to 
acknowledge  his  errors  and  .strong  enough  to  forsake  them  when  the  on¬ 
ward  march  of  human  progre.ss — the  logic  of  events — opened  his  eyes  ei¬ 
ther  to  new  truths,  or  new  modifications  of  old  ones.  A  notable  instance 
was  his  attitude  toward  our  country  during  the  early  years  of  our  civil 
war.  He  made  a  speech  at  Newcastle  in  Octolyer,  1862,  in  which  he 
said:  “Jefferson  Davis  had  made  an  army,  had  made  a  navy,  and, 
more  than  that,  had  made  a  nation.’’  But  he  soon  saw  his  error,  and 
made  the  most  frank  and  hearty  acknowledgement  of,  and  sorrow  for, 
his  great  mistake. 

He  l)egan  hiS  public  life  as  a  Tory,  the  pet  of  Oxford  and  the  landed 
aristocracy.  He  changed,  as  the  light  of  progress  dawned  upon  him,  to 
a  moflerate  Liberal.  He  extended  the  Franchise  gradually  until  it  be¬ 
came,  as  we  in  this  country  think  it  should  be,  dependent  upon  manhood 
alone.  Though  always  a  devout  churchnian  he  often  worshijyed  with 
Dissenters;  and  w’hen  in  the  Highlands  he  started  the  Psalm,  with  his 
wonderfully  melodious  voice,  in  the  Scotch  Presbyterian  kirk.  Though 
devoted  to  Episcopacy  in  Phigland,  he  disestablished  this  church  in  Ire¬ 
land;  thus  freeing  the  seven-eighths  of  the  population  who  are  Catholics 
from  the  cnlious  burden  of  supporting  a  church  whose  doctrines  they  did 
not  believe,  and  w'hose  worship  they  w’ould  not  attend.  While  his 
maiden  speech  in  Parliament  was  a  defense  of  slavery  in  the  English  col¬ 
ony  of  Deniarara,  he  has  labored  for  forty  years  to  give  justice  to  the 
Irish  tenant — w’ho  has  been  oppre.ssed  until  his  cry  reached  heaven  as 
distinctly  as  that  of  the  slave  did  in  the  United  States.  To  achieve  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland  he  went  into  a  Parliamentary  election  when  he  was 
eighty-four,  speaking  daily  for  hours  at  a  time  with  all  the  vigor  of  his 
early  manhood,  secured  a  large  majority,  carrierl  his  measure  in  the 
House  of  Commons  triumphantly — only  to  have  his  cherished  policy  of 
justice  to  the  Irish  tenant  balked  by  the  House  of  lyords,  where  every  re¬ 
form  in  England  has  I)een  temporarily  checked.  But  “  his  soul  will  go 
marching  on,’’  whether  he  be  in  this  world  or  the  next,  until  justice  is 
done  to  Ireland,  and  the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  for 
which  he  has  lalxjred  and  prayed,  shall  l)e  made  complete. 
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It  was  not  strange  that  men  like  Disraeli  and  Palmerston,  who  did  not 
think  a  conscience  paid  for  its  keeping,  were  amazed  at  his  course.  For 
if  they  had  any  convictions,  except  the  one  cherished  motto,  “To  be  all 
things  to  all  men,  if  by  any  possibility  we  may  gain  5ow/rthing,’’  nobody 
ever  knew  what  their  convictions  and  principles  were,  least  of  all  them¬ 
selves.  To  part  company  from  his  con.stituencies  and  his  colleagues  in ' 
Parliament  cost  him  many  a  pang;  and  some  of  his  saddest  plaints  were 
his  parting  addresses  to  those  boroughs  which  once  sought,  and  after¬ 
wards  rejected  him,  as  their  representative.  But,  as  lietween  conscience 
in  one  end  of  the  balance  and  political  honors,  friendships,  or  even  repu¬ 
tation  for  consistency,  in  the  other,  these  would  not  have  the  weight 
of  a  feather.  The  seer  of  human  nature  said, 

“  Set  honor  in  one  eye  and  death  i’  the  other 
And  1  will  look  on  both  indifferently.” 

Substitute  “conscience”  for  “honor,”  and  this  would  apply  to  Glad¬ 
stone  in  every  part  of  his  life,  public  or  private,  even  to  the  minutest 
action.  Thus  he  was  always  an  enigma  to  such  men  as  Derby,  Colxleu, 
Hartington,  Lowe,  or  even  to  Russell  and  Bright.  They  thought  it  the 
very  essence  of  political  life  to  observe  tlie  way  the  popular  wind  blew; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  folly  to  stickle  for  matters  to  Ijc  decided  by  utility 
or  policy.  With  these  two  eyes  they  thought  it  possible  to  see  both 
ways;  but  he  with  one,  that  is,  conscience  as  the  rule  of  life,  saw  more 
than  they  with  two.  Yet  those  who  with  fancied  stereoscopic  power 
make  the  photographs  of  wire-pulling  and  straightforward  dealing  blend 
into  one  solid  picture  of  righteousness,  effect  only  a  blur,  and  render  life 
not  worth  living. 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  fixed  trend  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  mind  than 
his  last  great  undertaking,  the  edition  of  Bishop  Butler’s  works.  This 
author  will  l>e  known  through  all  time  as  the  one  who  brought  into  clear 
prominence  the  doctrine  of  the  “  Supremacy  of  Conscience.”  Both  the 
“Analogy  ”  and  the  “Sermons,”  particularly  the  latter,  teach  this  more 
than  any  other  doctrine;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Butler  ap¬ 
peals  to  his  Editor’s  true  character  more  than  any  other  uninspired  au¬ 
thor.  And  it  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  greatest  statesman,  .scholar, 
and  man  of  affairs  should  give  his  maturest  jwwers  to  the  editing  of  the 
noblest  work  ever  written  in  the  English  language. 

We  leave  McCarthy’s  “Story”  with  the  feeling  of  profound  gratitude 
to  the  biographer  for  giving  us  such  a  clear,  lifelike,  and,  in  the  main, 
fair  delineation  of  the  life  of  the  most  renowned  Ivnglishman  of  any  age. 
We  could  wi.sh  that  he  had  made  the  literary  and  religious  life  of  his 
subject  more  prominent.  But,  from  the  employments  of  Mr.  McCarthy 
as  a  professed  politician  and  a  writer  somewhat  of  the  Bohemian  sort, 
this  was  scarcely  to  be  expected.  Admirers  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  religious 
character  will  have  “to  read  l>etween  the  lines”  of  this  charming  narra¬ 
tive.  There  is  enough  given  them  that,  by  a  little  use  of  the  imagina- 
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lion,  they  can  form  a  perfect  picture  in  this  aspect  of  his  life.  The  con¬ 
stant  marvel  is  .that  he  can  l)e  so  jjreat  and  in  so  many  lines  of  thought 
and  action.  For  he  appears  as  a  man  of  the  highest  order  in  human  na¬ 
ture,  no  matter  in  what  light  we  view  his  wonderful  personality. 


Since  the  above  was  in  type  the  sun  has  set.  There  was  the  Divine 
light  at  the  eventide  as  there  had  Ijeen  during  life’s  long  day.  The 
"  Amen,”  in  response  to  the  Service  for  the  Dying,  was  a  fit  ending  for 
the  voice  which  had  always  plead  that  the  will  of  God  might  be  done. 
The  finish  was  as  beautiful  as  the  preceding  course  in  life’s  struggle  had 
been  brave;  and  we  can  in  our  souls  hear  the  plaudit:  “  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant !  ”  There  is  nothing  to  lie  desired  but  that  he  might 
have  been  spared  the  long  agony  of  his  terrible  di.sease.  Perhaps  it  was 
necessary  that  he  should  ‘‘be  made  perfect  through  suffering,”  the  keen¬ 
est  that  ever  separates  the  soul  from  thelxxly;  and  that  he  might  give  an 
example  of  uncomplaining  endurance  in  physical  pain,  as  he  had  so 
often  in  mental  distress  when  hounded  by  ungrateful  men.  The  discord¬ 
ant  voice  of  invective  was  hushed  while  the  world  waited  and  prayed 
around  the  sick  couch  at  Hawarden.  All  recognized  at  last  the  sublimi¬ 
ty  of  that  character  which  for  half  a  century  had  directed,  and  the  trans¬ 
cendent  genius  which  had  devised,  those  measures  which  will  have  a 
wider  and  more  permanent  influence  for  good  than  those  of  any  other 
mere  man  in  the  world’s  history.  He  showed  by  an  illustration,  before 
which  pessimism  and  agnosticism  must  lie  dumb,  that  life  is  worth  liv¬ 
ing.  For  though  few,  if  any,  are  endowed  with  such  forces  of  heart  and 
brain,  yet  all  can  be  strong  by  laying  hold  of  that  Strength  in  whose 
might  he  battled ;  and  can  conquer  in  the  Name  which  implanted  his 
conscience. 

The  charm  of  that  voice  in  the  Senate  or  on  the  Hustings,  whether 
pleading  in  the  Forum  for  the  rights  of  man,  swelling  the  Psalm  in 
church,  or  enlivening  the  social  gathering,  will  be  heard  no  more.  The 
pen  which  illustrated  classic  literature,  or  taught  statecraft;  which  could 
turn  out  a  Greek  epigram,  or  explain  the  profound  truths  of  the  Moral 
Law,  is  stilled  forever.  But  the  forces  which  he  .started  will  work  on  ir¬ 
resistibly,  as  the  beneficent  powers  of  Nature  which  act  unseen  and  re¬ 
new  the  face  of  the  earth  with  heavenly  l)eauty.  Whether  we  consider 
the  mental  or  bodily  strength  with  which  he  was  endowed,  the  marvel¬ 
ous  culture  which  he  imbil)ed  from  every  source,  the  prolonged  energy 
and  industry  with  which  he  wrought  for  every  interest  dear  to  man,  the 
unsullied  purity  of  his  character  and  unswerving  devotion  to  duty,  we 
find  few,  if  any,  peers;  and  certainly  no  superior.  His  magnanimity  to 
his  opponents  equaled  his  devotion  to  his  followers;  his  motlesty  in  im¬ 
parting  knowledge  surpassed,  if  that  were  possible,  its  Ixjundless  wealth. 
The  world  feels  itself  poorer  at  his  departure.  Though  dow’ered  by  his 
legacies  of  speech  and  writing,  it  will  miss  the  witchery  of  a  presence 
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which  quickened  with  light  and  warmth  every  interest  bound  up  in  its 
advancement.  Three  hundred  years  ago  the  seer  foresaw  him  .in  his 
“mind’s  eye,”  and  uttered  the  prophecy  which  now  has  had  its  fulfill¬ 


ment: — 


”  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.” 


Jacob  Cooper. 


THE  DRAM.\TIC  QUALITIES  OF  THE  BOOK  OF  ACTS. 

The  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  a  history.  It  is,  however, 
highly  artistic  in  structure.  It  has  to  a  notable  degree  certain  qualities 
of  the  drama.  Its  name  allies  it  to  drama,  for  drama  has  for  its  distinct¬ 
ive  field  the  representation  of  action.  The  word  “drama”  is  from  a 
Greek  word  meaning  “an  act.”  An  essential  feature  in  drama  is  a  plot 
—a  unity  binding  all  acts  and  events  together.  The  book  of  the  Acts 
has  this  feature  as  distinctly  as  any  drama  ever  written. 

The  first  fourteen  verses  correspond  to  the  prologue  characteristic  of 
drama,  containing,  as  usual,  introductory  statements,  including  “the 
plot.”  Comparison  may  be  made,  from  the  “Prometheus  Bound”  of 
iEschylus  to  Shakespeare’s  Henry  VIII.  In  the  opening  of  this  book  is 
found  something  like  the  dramatist  personae  which  appears  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  dramas.  The  gist  of  “  the  plot  ”  is  in  the  eighth  verse,  “  Ye  shall 
receive  power  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is  come  upon  you;  and  ye  shall  be 
my  witnesses  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Jud<£a  and  Samaria,  and  unto 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.”  No  drama  holds  to  its  plot  with  more 
artistic  effect  than  does  the  book  of  Acts  to  the  working  out  of  this  an¬ 
nouncement.  As  the  history  proceeds,  actors  and  their  doings  are  brought 
forward  and  dropped  according  to  their  relation  to  this  unifying  utter¬ 
ance.  Over  and  over  the  speech  or  event  is  brought  to  a  head  in  the 
word  “witness,”  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  never  lost  sight  of  as  the  em¬ 
powering  agency.  The  development  of  the  widening  range  of  witness- 
l)earing  is  held  to  throughout  in  strict  conformity  to  “the  plot.”  The 
first  seven  chapters  are  given  to  scenes  in  Jerusalem.  In  the  opening  of 
the  eighth  chapter  “they  were  all  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  re¬ 
gions  of  Judiea  and  Samaria,”  and  “went  everywhere  preaching  the 
word.”  The  transformation  of  Peter  comes  next,  and  his  consequent 
witnes.s-l)earing  to  Gentiles  (x.  39,41).  All  this  is  highly  dramatic  in 
its  scenic  setting.  Peter’s  part  in  the  book  culminates  in  his  conclusive 
speech  l)efore  the  Jerusalem  council,  and  his  disappearance  is  marked 
by  the  midnight  scene  of  escape  from  prison,  the  knock  at  the  securely 
closed  door  of  the  prayer-meeting,  and  the  overjoyed  Rhoda  within  run¬ 
ning  to  tell  the  praying  band  while  “  Peter  continued  knocking  ”  !  Could 
anything  be  more  artistic  than  this  narrative,  or  could  there  be  a  more 
dramatic  incident  fixed  upon  to  mark  disappearance  from  the  scenes  ? 
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Meanwhile  Saul  has  been  introduced  gradually,  i;i  a  most  skillful  way 
from  a  dramatic  point  of  view.  With  the  disappearance  of  Peter,  “  Bar¬ 
nabas  and  Saul  ”  (Barnabas  lieing  always  first  named  for  a  time)  start  by 
<lirection  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  a  witness-bearing  tour  of  still  wider 
range  than  Peter’s.  Saul  is  presently  called  Paul  without  a  word  of  ex¬ 
planation.  The  introduction  of  the  changed  name  is  timed  with  such 
artistic  precision  as  to  register  the  dramatic  development  to  a  nicety. 
For  a  little  it  is  “  Barnabas  and  Paul  ”  and  “  Paul  and  Barnabas”  inter¬ 
changeably.  Then  they  .separate,  Barnabas  disappears,  Paul  has  his  vis¬ 
ion  of  the  man  of  Macedonia  calling  him  to  Europe.  It  is  set  in  order 
as  finely  as  fiction  could  lie  set.  Paul’s  tours  ab.sorb  all  attention  there¬ 
after,  without  a  break.  The  star  has  been  on  the  stage  in  reserve  from 
the  time  he  stood  aside  as  a  young  man  guarding  the  clothes  of  a  mob ; 
now  he  commands  all  eyes  by  the  royal  grandeur  of  devoted  deeds. 

Paul’s  missionary  tours  are  as  romantic  in  the  setting  given  them,  as 
the  dramatized  history  of  Shakespeare’s  pages.  His  speeches  and  the 
scenes  of  their  making  are  given  in  such  picturesque  form,  that  they 
would  charm  an  audience  if  reproduced  to-<lay.  His  “I  appeal  unto 
Caesar,”  comes  just  in  time  to  carry  out  ‘‘the  plot”  by  heading  off  the 
inclination  to  release  him.  The  governor’s  ‘‘  Unto  Caesar  shaltthougo,” 
fixes  the  trend  of  events.  Could  this  crisis  f,e  more  dramatic  in  its  set¬ 
ting?  Then  through  what  scenes,  historic  of  course,  but  descril)ed  with 
the  most  artistic  attentiveness  to  ‘‘the  plot,”  does  Paul  at  last  reach 
Rome !  The  intro<luctory  scene  in  that  city  is  given.  He  is  ‘‘  persua¬ 
ding  them  concerning  Jesus.”  Abruptly  the  book  closes.  The  plot  is 
completed.  In  the  metropolis  of  the  world-empire  the  word  is  fulfilled, 
‘‘  Ye  shall  be  my  witnesses.” 

A  fact  pointing  to  the  dramatic  structure  of  this  book  is  that  it  readily 
falls  into  parts  l)earing  a  relation  to  the  whole  like  that  of  the  acts  of  a 
drama.  The  scenes  of  the  first  .seven  chapters  are  laid  in  Jerusalem,  and 
clo.se  with  the  tragic  death  of  Stephen.  The  next  five  chapters  are  laid 
in  Judaea  and  Samaria,  center  al)out  Peter,  and  close  with  his  disappear¬ 
ance.  The  third  act,  if  one  may  so  speak,  is  laid  in  a  still  widening 
field,  showing  Barnabas  and  Paul  in  Asia  Minor,  closing  with  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  Barnabas,  and  Paul’s  vision  of  the  man  of  Macedonia  call¬ 
ing  him  to  Europe.  The  fourth  ends  with  the  final  arrest  of  Paul  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  after  his  preaching  in  Europe  as  far  as  Athens  and  Corinth.  In 
the  fifth  part  is  that  sideiidid  series  of  scenes  and  .speeches  culminating 
in  the  dauntless  preacher’s  establishment  in  Rome. 

A  most  important  item  in  the  evi<lence  of  dramatic  .structure,  is  that 
the  speeches  are  constantly  in  direct  discourse.  The  narrative  usually 
does  little  more  than  make  up  the  circumstantial  setting  and  connect 
the  shifting  scenes  and  appropriate  sj)eeches,  very  much  as  the  stage  di¬ 
rections  do  in  an  actual  dratna.  A  gotxl  example  of  the  artistic  charac¬ 
ter  of  this  si)eech-making  in  the  first  j)erson,  is  in  chapter  second,  where 
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the  multitude  present  on  Pentecost  is  made  to  rehearse  a  list  of  seven¬ 
teen  names  descriptive  of  its  motley  make-up,  closing  with  the  words, 

"  We  do  hear  them  speak  in  our  own  tongues  the  mighty  works  of  God.” 

It  makes  one  think  of  the  utterances  of  the  chorus  in  a  Greek  drama. 
Yet  what  actually  occurred  is  plainly  seen. 

One  more  most  interesting  bit  of  evidence  may  Ije  mentioned.  At 
Stephen’s  stoning,  they  laid  their  gannents  at  the  feet  of  ”  a  young  man 
named  Saul.”  When  it  is  remembered  that  this  was  written  when  Saul 
was  the  great  Paul,  known  throughout  the  churches  as  probably  no  other 
man  was,  the  artistic  quality  is  seen  to  be  very  pronounced  in  this  nicety 
in  keeping  the  perspective.  How  fine  is  the  dramatic  quality  of  the 
single  remark  in  closing  the  scene:  “And  Saul  was  consenting  unto  his 
death.”  Why  mention  that  of  “a  young  man  named  Saul,”  who  stood 
looking  on  ?  It  is  clearly  a  dramatic  touch. 

I  am  not  able  to  name  out  of  all  prose  literature  the  equal  of  this  book 
in  such  literary  qualities.  In  view  of  these,  its  exact  adherence  to  the 
style  and  subject-matter  of  veritable  history  makes  this  tx)ok  a  literary 
rarity,  as  unique  in  its  type  as  it  is  choice  in  its  execution. 

William  Knight. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 

THE  HIGHER  CRITICISM  APPLIED  TO  A  ”  MODERN 
•  INSTANCE.” 

In  this  note  I  endeavor  to  apply  the  critical  principles  with  which  we 
are  familiar,  when  applied  to  ”  the  Hexateuch,”  to  a  well-known  ode  of 
the  poet  Burns.  L  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  it  must  have  proceeded 
from  at  least  two  ”  sources,”  with  a  probable  admixture  by  a  third  hand 
in  the  last  stanza,  which,  after  approved  precedent,  I  venture  to  ascribe 
to  a  ”  compiler,  ”  who  “  appears  to  have  introduced  slight  additions  of  his 
own.”  I  shall  distinguish  the  sources  as  and  B^,  and  the  compiler  as 
C.  The  ode  consists  of  nine  .stanzas,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that 
the  principal  line  of  demarcation  falls  after  the  fifth  of  these.  The  first 
five  I  assign  to  B',  the  next  three  unhesitatingly  to  B^,  while  of  the  last 
I  speak  with  more  reserve,  and  leave  to  more  curious  and  minute  critics 
the  question,  in  what  proportions  it  is  to  be  divided  Ijetween  B*  and  C. 

I  fear  I  shall  hardly  make  my  remarks  intelligible  without  a  transcript 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  poem,  which,  happily,  is  not  long. 

To  A  Mountain  Daisy. 

ON  TURNING  ONE  DOWN  WITH  THE  PLOUGH,  IN  APRIL,  1786. 

Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flower. 

Thou ’s  met  me  in  an  evil  hour;  • 

For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 
Thy  slender  stem: 

To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  power. 

Thou  lx)nny  gem. 
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Alas  !  it’s  no  thy  neebor  sweet, 

The  bonny  lark,  companion  meet. 

Bending  thee  ’mang  the  dewy  weet 

Wi’  spreckled  breast. 

When  upward-springing,  blithe,  to  greet 
The  purpling  east ! 
******* 

The  flaunting  flowers  our  gardens  yield. 

High  shelt’nng  woods  and  wa’s  maun  shield: 

But  thou,  beneath  the  random  bield 
O’  clotl  or  stane. 

Adorns  the  histie  stibble-field. 

Unseen,  alane. 

******* 

Above,  each  row  of  asterisks  marks  a  stanza  missed,  and  it  is  here.that 
the  line  of  demarcation  occurs.  I  proceed  to  B^,  in  four  stanzas,  the 
last  modified  by  C: — 

Such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid. 

Sweet  flow ’ret  of  the  rural  shade  ! 

By  love’s  simplicity  l)etrayed. 

And  guileless  trust. 

Till  she,  like  thee,  all  soiled,  is  laid  ' 

Low  i’  the  dust. 

Such  is  the  fate  of  simple  bard. 

On  life’s  rough  ocean  luckless  starred  ! 

Unskillful  he  to  note  the  card 

,  Of  prudent  lore,^ 

Till  billows  rage,  and  gales  blow  hard. 

And  whelm  him  o’er  ! 

Such  fate  to  suffering  .worth  is  given. 

Who  long  with  wants  and  woes  has  striven, 

By  human  pride  or  cunning  driven  . 

To  mis’ry’s  brink, 

Till  wrenched  of  every  stay  but  heaven 
He,  ruined,  sink ! 

Even  thou  who  mourn’st  the  daisy’s  fate, 

That  fate  is  thine — no  distant  date; 

Stern  ruin’s  ploughshare  drives  elate 
Full  on  thy  bloom, 

Till  crushed  beneath  the  furrow’s  weight. 

Shall  be  thy  doom. 

In  B>  the  dialect  is  the  Scottish  vernacular,  in  B*  the  classic  English 
meets  us.  Their  differences  are  far  more  strongly  marked  than  those  on 
account  of  which  certain  metrical  pieces  in  the  Old  Testament,  e.g.,  the 
Song  of  Moses  in  Deut.  xxxii. ,  have  been  assigned  to  a  poet  of  Northern 
Israel.  For  here  the  differences  include  that  of  grammatical  form,  and 
that  of  vocabulary  as  well  as  that  of  divergent  moldings  of  words  com¬ 
mon  to  both  dialects.  The  one  glaring  instance  of  grammatical  form  is 
that  of  the  third  person  singular  of  the  verb  in  classic  English  being  used 
for  the  second  in  Scotch.  This  occurs  five  times  in  the  five  stanzas  of 
B*— “Thou ’s  [has]  met,’’  “Thou  .  .  .  adorns,’’ and  in  the  two  omitted 
stanzas,  “Thou  glinted  forth,’’  “Thou  lifts,’’  and  “Thou  lies.’’  Con- 
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trast  with  these  repeated  instances  the  opposite  one  in  the  concluding 
stanza,  “Thou  who  moum'st,"  for  which  B*  would  certainly  have  given 
“Thou  that  mourns.”  A  different  vocabulary  is  shown  by  the  terms, 
stoure,  u^eet,  Meld ;  modified  word-forms  meet  us  inma»»,  neebor^  cauld, 
wa\  and  in  the  easily  recognized  amang^  stane,  alane,  snaivie ;  while  in 
the  phra.se,  the  hisiie  stibble-field^  we  have  an  example  of  each  of  these 
two  latter  combined. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  far  on  linguistic  points.  But  the  contrast  in  the 
thoughts  presented  is  no  less  marked  than  that  of  language.  Who  does 
not  see  that  pure  physical  objectivity  characterizes  B*,  while  B’-*  is  mark¬ 
ed  by  moral  subjectivity  and  sentimental  reflection  ?  The  former  deals 
with  rustic  features  which  appeal  directly  and  simply  to  the  senses,  like 
those  of  Mrs.  Barbauld’s  “  Ode  to  Spring.”  The  latter  exhibits  in  every 
stanza  a  new  image  of  pathetic  sadness.  Moreover,  the  two  differences 
correspond  and  confirm  one  another.  The  northern  dialect  claims  the 
physical  realm  as  its  own,  and  the  southern  the  ethical.  That  B*  and 
B*  “  form  two  clearly  definable  independent  sources  is  a  conclusion  that 
maybe  accepted  without  hesitation,”  since  form  and  matter  concur  to 
establish  it. 

But,  further,  B'-®  “  is  marked  by  a  series  of  recurring  features  which  are 
absent  from  the  others,”  and  in  it  “  particular  formulae  are  repeated  with 
great  frequency,”  considering  the  brevity  of  the  work.  Thus  we  have  in 
stanza  vi.,  “  such  is  the  fate  of  artless  maid  ”  ;  in  vn.,  we  have  ditto  re¬ 
peated  “of  simple  bard  ”  ;  in  viii.,  “such  fate,”  with  a  slight  variation, 
“to  suffering  worth  ”  ;  while  in  ix.,  the  variation  from  the  norm,  due, 
perhaps,  as  above  suggested,  to  C,  is  greater,  the  phrase  appearing  as 
"that  fate  is  thine,”  and  being  here  transposed  from  the  first  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  line  of  the  stanza.  Again,  we  have  a  precisely  similar  formulaic  re¬ 
currence  in  the  fifth  line  of  every  stanza  in  succession,  “  Till  she,  like 
thee,  .  .  Till  billows  rage,  .  .  Till  wrenched  of,  .  .  .  Till  crushed 
beneath,”  etc.  This  love  of  formulaic  iterancy  is  wholly  absent  from 
B',  the  “  style  ”  of  which  “  is  freer  and  more  varied  ”  ;  while  these  last 
foiu- stanzas  are  “marked  uniformly  by  the  same  distinctive  and  stereo¬ 
typed  phraseology  ”  in  each. 

Yet  more,  B*  exhibits  a  “distinctive  and  stereotyped”  syntactic  form 
likewise.  In  every  one  of  its  stanzas  except  the  last,  the  second  and  the 
third  line  form  each  a  compound  term  constructed  in  apposition  to  a  sim¬ 
ple  term  in  the  first  line,  and  yet  not  coupled  to  each  other  by  any  con¬ 
junction.  To  put  it  briefly,  every  such  pair  of  lines  forms  apposed  asyn- 
deta.  Thus  to  “  maid  ”  in  stanza  vi.,  line  i,  is  apposed,  “  Sweet  floweret 
of,”  etc.,  and  again  is  apposed,  “  by  love’s  simplicity,”  etc.  To  “bard  ” 
in  vii.  I  is  apposed,  “On  .  .  .  luckless  starred,”  and  again  is  apposed 
“unskillful  he,”  etc.,  where  “he”  virtually  repeats  the  first  term. 
Again,  in  viii.  i  “  suffering  worth  ”  (a  poetical  abstraction  for  “  a  worthy 
nian  who  suffers  ”)  has  similarly  attached  to  it  its  two  following  lines; 
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and  although  helped  by  the  relative  “who,”  yet  the  effect  is  the  same. 
Thus  “sentences  cast  in  the  same  type  recur.”  From  any  such  monot¬ 
ony  of  structure  B*  is  wholly  free;  not  to  mention  that  such  a  poetical 
abstraction  as  that  just  noticed  is  wholly  foreign  to  his  rustic  muse. 
“Suffering  worth  ”  reminds  us  of  Shakespeare’s  phrase  “ patient  merit," 
and  this  suggests  that  the  author  had  access  to  sources  of  culture  to 
which  that  of  B*  was  a  .stranger. 

The  compiler,  whose  hand  we  trace  in  the  closing  stanza,  or  else  the 
poet  of  B*,  had  evidently,  in  his  apostrophe  to  himself,  “  E’en  thou  who 
moum’st,”  reproduced  a  trace  of  Gray’s  “Elegy”  in  the  stanza  which 
links  to  it  the  personality  of  the  poet, 

“  For  thee,  who,  mindful  of  the  unhonored  dead. 

Dost  in  these  lines  their  artless  tale  relate,”  etc. 

But  he  had  forgotten  that  “thee”  of  the  preceding  stanzas  is  the  daisy 
itself.  Here  then  the  hand  of  a  compiler  .seems  clearly  betrayed.  Of 
course  we  neefl  not  doubt  that  the  poet  of  B*  had  B‘  before  him,  and  ad¬ 
justed  a  moral,  or  series  of  morals,  to  it;  to  which  joint  composition  C 
put  some  finishing  touches,  and  thus  completed  “the  process  by  which 
the  ”  Ode  to  the  Daisy  “  as.sumed  its  present  shape.” 

To  sum  up  then,  B*  and  B*  are  distinct  from  each  other,  as  being  prod¬ 
ucts  respectively  of  a  northern  and  a  southern  dialect;  and  this  affects 
their  grammatical  fortii,  including  that  of  the  verb  personal,  the  vocabu¬ 
lary,  and  the  type  of  word-molding.  They  are  distinct  also  in  respect  of 
marked  phraseological  recurrences,  w;hich  one  exhibits  freely,  while 
from  the  other  they  are  wholly  absent.  They  are  distinct  in  respect  of 
syntactical  arrangement,  which  in  B*  is  free  and  varied,  but  in  B*  tends 
to  fall  into  a  fixed  norm.  And  they  are  even  more  strongly  contrasted, 
if  possible,  in  respect  of  subject-matter,  and  the  absence  or  presence  of 
implied  references  to  other  standard  works.  And  “where,”  as  in  the 
case  Ijefore  us,  “the  differences  are,”  in  proportion  to  the  very  slight 
bulk  of  the  whole,  “at  once  numerous^  recurrent^  and  systematic,  they 
may  be  regarded  as  conclusive  evidence  that  the  compositions  in  which 
they  occur  are  not  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  author.” 

But  indeed  we  know  from  another  poem  in  the  same  collection,  in  the 
same  northern  dialect,  and  in  the  same  meter,  that  B*  could  moralize, 
when  the  fit  seized  him,  and  that  too  without  forsaking  his  native  rustic 
tongue.  I  will  quote  a  .short  sample  only  from  the  stanzas,  “  To  a 
Mouse,”  whose  nest,  it  seems,  had  l)een  stirred  by  the  same  plowshare 
which  tore  up  the  daisy: — 

“  Thou  saw  *  the  fields  laid  bare  an’  waste. 

An’  weary  winter  cornin’  fast. 

An’  cozie  here,  beneath  the  blast. 

Thou  thought^  to  dwell; 

Till,  crash  !  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  thro’  thy  cell. 
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“That  wee  bit  heap  o’  leaves  an’  stibble, 

Hae  cost  thee  mony  a -weary  nibble. 

Now  thou’s  turn’d  '•  out  for  a’  thy  trouble, 

But  *  house  or  nauld, 

To  thole  the  winter’s  sleety  dribble 

An’  cranreuch  cauld  !  ’’ 


Then  follows  the  moral: — 

“  But,  Mousie,  thou  art  no  thy  lane 

In  proving  foresight  may  be  vain: 

The  best-laid  schemes  o’  mice  and  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley. 

And  lea’e  us  nought  but  grief  and  pain 
For  promis’d  joy.’’ 

“  Still  thou  art  blest,  compar’d  wi’  me !  ’’ 

Here  then  we  trace  the  hand  and  style  of  B*  throughout.  Thus  the 
argument  from  resemblance  confirms  that  from  difference;  and  both  to¬ 
gether  lead  us  to  an  assured  conviction  that  B‘  and  B*  are  distinct  and 
separate  authors.  In  this  last  case,  however,  there  is  no  B*,  and  there¬ 
fore  no  room  for  the  work  of  C. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  express  \\\& genesis  of  the  “  Ode  to  the  Daisy,’’ 
by  the  formula  B‘+B=*-1-B*XC.  The  quotations  in  inverted  commas, 
where  not  from  the  poem  itself,  are  from  the  valuable  article  of  Professor 
S.  R.  Driver  on  “  Genesis,’’*  in  his  enumeration  of  the  characteristics 
which  distinguish  the  P  of  the  critics  from  their  J  or  JE.  Where  the 
phrases  of  so  distinguished  an  authority  were  so  apposite  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  it  would  have  been  a  mere  affectation  of  originality  to  invent  new 
ones.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  omitted  any  of  the  tests  applied  by 
him.  I  am  not  conscious  of  using  them  in  any  changed  sense;  or  if  any 
change  there  be,  it  is  a  change  to  a  fortiori ;  for,  e.g.y  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  Scotch  vernacular  and  classic  English  is  greater  than  any  amount 
of  difference  in  style  where  the  vernacular  used  is  the  same.  Some  may 
perhaps  be  led  by  the  above  to  frame  and  apply  a  destructive  hypothet¬ 
ical  syllogism: — “  If  A  is  B,  then  C  isD;  but,  if  C  be  not  D,  then  A  is  not 
B’’;  or,  to  clothe  form  with  matter: — “If  the  method  of  the  higher 
criticism  is  trustworthy,  then  the  above  Ode  must  lie  by  more  than  one 
author.’’  Any  who  have  got  thus  far  will  be  able  to  judge  for  them¬ 
selves,  whether  this  consequent  is  to  be  admitted  or  denied,  and  to  clinch 
the  argument  accordingly.  Henry  Hayman. 

Aldinuham,  Ulvbrston. 

‘These  will  be  recognized  as  examples  of  the  dialectic  usage  of  the 
verb  personal  above  referred  to  in  the  text. 

*  “  But  ’’  in  the  northern  dialect  is  a  preposition  “  without.’’ 

*Dict.  of  the  Bible,  ad  ed.,  I.  ii.  pp.  1149,  foil. 
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DR.  DAYMAN  ON  THE  UNITY  OF  HOMER. 

The  preceding  critical  note  is  not  Dr.  Hayman’s  first  piece  of  icono¬ 
clastic  work.  For  forty  years  he  has  l^een  a  keen  student  of  the  Homeric 
question,  and  has  revealed  many  a  joint  in  the  harness  of  the  critics.  Be¬ 
lieving  in  the  essential  unity  and  early  date  of  the  two  great  epics,  he 
has  shown  in  numerous  instances,  particularly  in  his  monumental  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Odyssey,  by  applying  it  to  other  poets  ancient  or  modern,  that 
some  arbitrary  standard  adopted  by  the  critics  proves  altogether  too 
much;  as,  for  example,  that  Homer  was  contemporary  with  poets  who 
lived  in  three  different  centuries.  In  the  light  of  comparative  philology, 
his  suggestions  concerning  the  Homeric  treatment  of  the  digamma  are 
especially  remarkable,  since  they  were  made  at  least  twenty-five  years 
ago.  H.  W.  Magoun. 
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ARTICLE  XL 

SOCIOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

STRIKES  AND  INJUNCTIONS. 

The  recent  victory  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  coal-miners,  who 
through  their  strikes  have  raised  their  wages  from  fifty-four  cents  to 
sixty-five  cents  a  ton,  or  20  per  cent,  is  an  admirable  answer  to  the  claim 
of  those  who  assert  that  strikes  are  no  longer  of  any  avail.  Thanks  to 
the  previous  successful  reductions  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the  idleness 
due  to  the  industrial  depression,  the  wages  of  the  Illinois  miners  have 
declined  on  the  average  from  $384  a  year  in  1890,  to  about  I292  in  1896, 
allowance  being  made  for  expenses  for  powder  for  blasting.  These  are 
the  figfures  of  the  coal-miners  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the 
two  years  in  question.  This  average  of  under  six  dollars  a  week  in  Illi¬ 
nois  for  the  support  of  a  whole  family  was  certainly  low  enough,  but  the 
last  reports  of  the  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  indi¬ 
cate  an  average  for  the  miners  of  those  states  of  only  four  dollars  to 
four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  week,  which  is  considered  low  pay  for  an 
unmarried  shop-girl  in  Chicago  or  New  York. 

The  exhaustive  reports  of  the  national  department  of  labor  indicate 
that  of  the  1,711,484  strikers  in  the  years  1881  to  1887,  inclusive,  47.9 
per  cent  wholly  or  partially  succeeded,  and  of  the  2,002,922  strikers 
from  January,  1888,  to  June  30,  1894,  41.7  per  cent  wholly  or  partially 
succeeded.  If  you  leave  out  1893  and  the  first  half  of  1894,  when  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  strikers  failed,  as  is  usual  in  j)eriods  of  depression,  the 
percentage  of  successful  .strikers  to  the  total  number  of  strikers  during 
the  five  years  from  1888  to  1892,  inclusive,  was  45.8  per  cent.  But  very 
many  of  the  struggles  nominally  lost  by  the  men  cost  the  employers  so 
much  money  and  otlium,  as  at  Homestead  and  Pullman,  that  many  other 
employers  were  deterred  from  precipitating  a  strike. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  unions  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
skilled  workers,  and  are  in  every  way  better  organized  and  led,  79.3  per 
cent  of  the  1,952,193  strikers,  during  the  four  years  of  1889  to  1893,  in¬ 
clusive,  were  wholly  or  partially  victorious.  In  1894,  58  per  cent  were 
similarly  successful,  and  in  1895,  72  per  cent.  In  France,  over  60  pet 
cent  of  the  strikers  since  1891  have  been  wholly  or  partially  successful 
in  the  direct  object  of  their  struggle.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
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the  strong  organizations  of  many  unions,  both  here  and  abroad,  have 
won  many  concessions  for  the  men  without  any  strike  whatever,  while 
most  of  our  unions  spend  far  more  every  year  for  relief  of  the  sick 
and  disabled  and  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  members,  than  is  spent 
by  them  upon  trade  contests.  Out  of  170,129  members  of  labor  organi¬ 
zations  in  New  York  State  in  1895,  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  for  1896,  54,251  members,  in  seventy-six  branches  of  trade,  re¬ 
ported  an  eight-hour  working-day,  and  25,040  members  reported  a  nine- 
hour  working-day,  while  only  two-thirds  of  the  remaining  ninety  thou¬ 
sand  members  made  any  report  on  this  subject. 

Despite  all  the  need  for  increasing  action  by  society  in  the  ownership 
and  operation  of  some  monopolies,  and  strict  regulation  of  others,  there 
is  evidently  still  room  for  trade  union  activity. 

In  every  period  of  industrial  depression,  organized  labor  loses  many  of 
its  members.  From  forty  thousand  to  seventy-five  thousand  is  the  maxi¬ 
mum  membership  that  the  best  authorities  allow  to  American  trade 
unions  in  1877,  yet  in  New  York  State  alon^,  in  the  midst  of  great  de¬ 
pression,  now  passing  away,  we  have  seen  that  there  were  one  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  members  in  1895,  while  Illinois  has  fully  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  and  in  most  of  the  country  enough  to  bring  the  total 
membership  up  to  over  five  hundred  thousand,  and  possibly  to  very  much 
over  that  number.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  return, 
in  some  measure  at  least,  of  business  prosperity,  our  American  unions 
will  possess  over  a  million  before  the  end  of  the  century,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  use  of  the  strike  when  other  means  fail,  although  in¬ 
creasingly  interested  in  the  use  of  the  ballot.  The  importance,  then,  of 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  courts  toward  strikes  and  strikers  and  sympa¬ 
thizers  therewith,  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  issue  raised  by  the  in¬ 
junctions  of  the  Pullman  strike,  and  that  of  the  late  miners’  strike,  will 
continue  to  come  up  with  increasing  sharpness. 

There  is  so  much  confusion  in  the  popular  mind  as  to  the  injunctions 
of  the  courts  in  labor  difficulties  that  a  few  facts  need  to  be  made  plain. 

An  English  statute  passed  in  1875  declares  that  an  agreement  or  com¬ 
bination  of  two  or  more  persons  to  do,  or  procure  to  be  done,  any  act  in 
contemplation  or  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  Ijetween  employers  and 
workmen,  shall  not  Ije  indictable  as  a  conspiracy,  if  such  act  committed 
by  one  person  would  not  be  punishable  as  a  crime.  This  does  away  with 
the  whole  common  law  of  conspiracy  in  lal)or  disputes,  even  though  the 
parties  induced  to  strike  have  a  contract  to  continue  at  work.  But  in 
this  country,  Marjdand  is  the  only  state  that,  up  to  last  year,  at  least, 
had  followed  the  English  law  of  1875. 

Decisions  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  in  England,  interfered  with 
abusive  language  and  gestures,  and  even  black  looks,  or  any  other  an¬ 
noyances,  such  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury,  would  be  likely  to  have  a 
deterring  effect  upon  an  ordinary  individual.  But  at  present  those  desir- 
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ing  to  persuade  others  to  strike  may  place  a  picket  of  two  persons,  who 
may  be  relieved  by  others,  like  a  guard,  in  front  of  where  the  men  go  to 
work,  this  English  decision  within  the  last  three  years  being  the  result  of 
the  English  law  of  1875,  rep>ealing  the  laws  of  conspiracy.  The  courts 
have  declared  such  picketing  illegal  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York. 
In  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  striking  workmen  have  been  prohibited 
by  court  decisions,  as  late  as  1894,  from  using  even  ridicule  or  any  man  - 
ner  of  annoyance,  or  anything  save  p>eaceful  persriasion  in  order  to  in¬ 
duce  others  to  strike.  Of  late,  strikers,  when  they  interfere  with  Inter- 
State  Commerce,  are  liable  to  be  declared  unlawful  by  the  courts.  In 
1893  the  United  States  Circuit  Courts  of  Louisiana  issued  an  injunction 
against  a  combination  of  draymen  and  longshoremen  on  the  ground  of 
interfering  with  the  Inter-State  Commerce  Act,  and  the  Anti-Trust  Act. 
The  tendency  of  the  courts  has  been  more  and  more  toward  the  position 
which  Judge  Putnam  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Massachusetts 
predicted  about  five  years  ago,  when  he  said:  “  The  inevitable  result  will 
be  that  the  Federal  courts  will  be  compelled  to  apply  this  statute  (Anti- 
Trust  Act)  to  all  attempts  to  restrain  commerce  among  the  states,  or 
combinations  with  foreign  nations  by  strikers  or  boycotts  or  any  methods 
of  interference  by  way  of  violence  or  intimidation.” 

The  courts  also  declare  that  strikers  in  any  industry  must  not  go  into 
an  altruistic  fight.  Strikers  may  fight  for  selfish  ends  but  not  for  unsel¬ 
fish  ones.  They  cannot  quit  work  to  express  their  sympathy  with  strikers 
in  some  other  trade  or  section  of  country. 

Where  a  strike,  or  efforts  to  produce  one,  threatens  injury  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  employer,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  employer  may  seek  a 
remedy  in  a  civil  suit  for  damages,  but  juries  are  not  likely  to  consider 
very  seriously  such  suits,  or,  even  if  they  do,  a  civil  suit  is  a  slow  method 
of  redress,  and  the  employer  when  successful  finds  no  property  of  the 
wage-worker  which  he  can  secure.  The  employer  may  bring  a  criminal 
suit,  but  juries  will  be  still  more  particular  in  this  case  than  in  a  civil 
suit  in  securing  evidence  of  unlawful  purpose  and  acts  of  seriously  un¬ 
lawful  character.  If  the  courts  will  allow  it,  therefore,  it  is  more  effect¬ 
ive  for  employers  to  get  an  injunction  of  the  courts  against  those  who 
incite  to  ‘  a  strike,  for  then  if  the  injunction  order  is  disobeyed,  the 
judges  may  inflict  immediate  and  summary  punishment  without  jury, 
and  until  the  orders  of  the  court  are  obeyed,  or  even  longer  if  the  court 
so  wishes.  The  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  or  an  appeal,  will  hardly  be  rec¬ 
ognized  in  such  a  case  in  any  court. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  students  unfamiliar  with  the  term  it  may  be 
remarked  that  the  injunction  is  a  written  order  of  a  judge  forbidding  the 
commission  of  a  specified  act.  The  law  may  have  already  provided  for 
the  summary  arrest  of  those  guilty  of  such  acts,  and  for  a  subsequent 
trial  by  jury.  The  injunction  does  not  prevent  such  arrest,  trial  and 
punishment,  but  creates  a  new  crime — that  of  contempt  of  court— if  the 
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court  order  is  disolyeyed,  and  j^ves  to  the  judge  the  right  to  order  imme¬ 
diate  imprisonment  of  the  offender,  try  him  at  pleasure  without  jury, 
and  sentence  him  for  as  long  a  time  as  it  seems  best  to  the  judge.  In¬ 
junctions  were  allowed' in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  were  issued  by  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber 
in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  but  the  use  of  the  injunction 
i  n  modern  lalx>r  disputes  is  only  traced  back  to  an  English  decision  in  1868. 
However,  English  courts  have  recently  attempted  nothing  of  this  kind, 
due  in  part,  doubtless,  to  the  alx)lition  of  the  conspiracy  law  of  1875. 
During  the  last  ten  years  the  courts  of  this  country  have  repeatedly  en¬ 
joined,  and  puni.shed  for  contempt,  lx>ycotts  and  forcible  intimidation. 
The  courts  are  divided  in  opinion  upon  the  legality  of  strikes,  or  of  per¬ 
fectly  peaceful  incitements  to  strikes  upon  railroads,  whether  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  or  not,  and  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  in¬ 
junctions  in  such  cases. 

The  latest  stretch  of  the  power  of  the  courts  in  labor  disputes  hu 
come  during  the  recent  coal -miners’  strike.  Judge  Jackson  enjoined 
against  “in  any  way  interfering  with  the  management,  operation  or  con¬ 
ducting  of  said  mines  and  their  owners  or  those  operating  them,  either 
by  menace  and  threats  or  any  character  of  intimidation  used  to  prevent 
the  employees  of  said  mines  from  going  to  or  from  said  mines,  or  from 
engaging  in  the  business  of  mining  in  said  mines.” 

The  court  further  enjoined  from  entering  upon  the  property  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  mining  company  to  interfere  with  the  men  by  the  “holding of  public 
or  private  assemblages  .  .  .  or  in  any  wise  molesting  or  interfering 

with  or  intimidating  the  employees”  of  the  company,  “ so  as  to  induce 
them  to  abandon  their  work  ”  in  those  mines. 

Alxjut  one  hundred  striking  miners  were  arre-sted  when  endeavoring  to 
dissuade  other  miners  from  returning  to  work.  Judge  Jackson  did  not 
try  the  case,  but  his  associate.  Judge  Gough,  decided  that  the  striker* 
had  violated  the  injunction  of  Judge  Jackson,  since  by  marching  they 
gave  a  show  of  force  that  might  be  interpreted  as  intimidation.  Al¬ 
though  only  a  three-days’  sentence  was  imposed,  the  important  principle 
was  announced,  that  even  peaceful  marching  of  the  strikers,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  those  still  at  work,  might  be  forbidden  by  the  court 
In  fact,  a  little  after  Judge  Jackson’s  first  injunction  he  issued  six  more, 
forbidding  the  strikers  from  six  other  mines  “from  in  any  manner  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  plaintiff’s  employees  while  they  may  be  passing  to  and 
from  their  work  in  said  mines  on  and  near  plaintiff’s  premises.”  The 
italics  are  my  own. 

Mr.  Stimson,  of  Boston,  pos.sibly  the  chief  authority  on  American 
statute  law,  writes: — 

“As  we  now  stand,  any  laborer,  or  class  of  laborers,  though  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  no  notice  of  suit  in  court,  may  find,  any  day,  that  an  ordinary 
trespass  or  neglect  of  duty  made  by  him  will  subject  him  to  criminal 
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punishment  without  indictment,  jury  trial,  or  certain  laws  defining  the 
extent  of  the  punishment;  he  may  possibly  find  himself  in  jail  without 
a  trial  though  he  himself  has  committed  no  overt  act,  but  merely  by 
being  a  member  of  a  trades  union  or  combination,  some  of  whom  have 
committed  an  overt  act  or  trespass,  or  perhaps,  even  because  the  purpose 
of  such  combination  or  union  has  been,  by  a  strike  or  boycott,  directly 
or  indirectly  to  interfere  with  transportation.  .  .  .  This  receivership 
process,  with  the  Inter-State  Commerce  and  Anti-Trust  Laws,  are  princi¬ 
pal  causes  of  this  immense  extension  of  the  function  of  the  Federal 
courts  of  the  last  few  years  so  that  they  have  practically  found  them¬ 
selves  part  of  the  executive  of  the  government,  and  here,  I  think,  is  the 
greatest  danger  of  all.  Physically  and  morally  our  courts  ought  not  to 
be  required  to  stand  such  a  strain.  In  fact,  their  power  in  so  doing  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  executive  itself,  for  the  reason  that  the  executive 
is  subject  to  the  habeas  corpus  act,  and  the  ordinary  restrictions  of  crim¬ 
inal  process,  but  the  equity  courts,  although  the  punishment,  of  course, 
is  never  extreme,  are  not.  They,  or  their  appellate  courts,  must  them¬ 
selves  judge  the  propriety  of  their  acts. 

“  We  all  want  order  maintained  throughout  the  country,  and  most  of 
us,  doubtless,  commended  Mr.  Cleveland  for  his  prompt  and  forcible 
action  in  the  Chicago  strike;  but,  if  such  action  had  been  expressly 
based  upon  the  ground  that  the  transportation  of  the  mails  was  being  in¬ 
terfered  with,  that  riots  were  being  committed,  which  made,  practically, 
a  state  of  insurrection,  so  that  the  Republican  form  of  government  in 
certain  localities  was  being  threatened,  rather  than  upon  the  ground,  so 
much  less  impressive  to  the  public  mind,  that  certain  equity  processes  of 
Federal  courts  were  not  being  executed;  and  then,  if  all  the  offenders, 
whether  arrested  by  troops  or  deputy  marshals,  had  been  brought  before 
the  Federal  grand  jury,  indicted  and  tried  by  a  jury  in  the  ordinary  way, 
1  cannot  but  think  that  the  lesson  to  the  people  would  have  been  better 
given,  and  certain  great  dangers  in  the  future  avoided;  for  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  especially  the  judicial  branch  of  the  government,  must  not 
even  appear  to  take  sides  in  this  labor  question.” 

In  considering  remedies  we  may  confidently  assert  that  laws  should  lie 
passed  in  all  the  states  requiring  that  the  trial  of  an  injunction  case,  like 
that  of  any  criminal  case,  should  be  by  jury.  There  is  no  reason  what¬ 
ever  why,  after  the  threatened  danger  to  the  public  interests  has  passed, 
the  judge  should  have  the  sole  right  of  trying  and  of  punishing  for  vio¬ 
lating  the  order  he  has  himself  made. 

But  this,  by  no  means,  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  as  some  are  in¬ 
clined  to  think,  all)eit  it  would  help  matters  greatly.  The  question 
arises  whether  injunctions  should  be  issued  at  all  in  labor  disputes.  The 
property  interests  of  the  English  are  sufficiently  protected  without  such 
injunctions.  Why  cannot  ours  be?  Whatever  we  may  desire  to  prevent 
in  lalxjr  disputes,  whether  it  be  a  sympathetic  strike,  or  epithets,  ridi- 
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cule,  and  dark  looks  and  jeers  by  a  crowd  or  group  of  men  to  induce 
others  not  to  work,  can  be  prevented  sufficiently,  it  would  seem,  bydi- 
rect  criminal  law.  It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  whether  anything  short 
of  violence,  or  threats  of  violence  which  are  criminal  when  done  even  by 
an  individual,  should  be  prohibited  by  law  or  injunction.  Why  should 
not  those  concerned  in  a  labor  dispute  have  as  much  right  to  employ  ep¬ 
ithets  and  ridicule,  or  other  peaceful  evidence  of  displeasure,  as  have  the 
great  political  parties  of  this  country  in  the  height  of  a  political  cam¬ 
paign?  There  is  little  limit  to  the  language  then  employed.  Surely 
even  more  latitude  rather  than  less  should  be  allowed  to  strikers  who  are 
frenzied  at  seeing  others  take  their  places  at  the  mine  or  shop.  If  this 
be  admitted,  it  is  necessary  either  to  forbid  all  injunctions  in  labor  dis¬ 
putes,  and  legalize  most  forms  of  so-called  intimidation,  or  to  see  to  it 
that  judges  are  elected  or  appointed  that  will  use  the  injunction  very 
sparingly. 

In  replying  to  a  recent  letter  of  inquiry  of  the  Chicago  Titnes-Herald, 
seven  prominent  judges  in  different  states  criticised  the  late  use  of  in¬ 
junctions  in  labor  difficulties  and  only  two  favored  it,  six  others  being 
non-committal.  Judge  Murray  F.  Tuley,  chief-justice  of  the  Appelate 
court  of  Illinois,  declared: — 

“  When  courts  undertake  to  settle  labor  disputes  by  the  use  of  the  writ 
of  injunction  they  are  acting  without  jurisdiction.  To  use  the  writ  of 
injunction  to  disperse  or  prevent  an  unlawful  assemblage,  or  to  patrol  a 
public  highway  with  armed  deputy  marshals,  is  a  usurpation  of  power  by 
the  courts.  When  ‘  labor  disputes  ’  endanger  the  public  peace  or  render 
the  destruction  of  property  imminent,  no  goo<l  citizen  can  object  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  government  using  its  ‘  iron  hand  ’  to  prevent 
either,  but  no  amount  of  legal  quibbling  will  satisfy  the  people  that  the 
writs  of  injunction  of  the  federal  courts  in  the  coal  strike  have  not  been 
issued  an<l  used  for  the  purposes  and  object  above  stated.  Such  use  of 
the  writ  of  injunction  by  courts  is  judicial  tyranny,  which  endangers  not 
only  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  but  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  citi¬ 
zen.  I  venture  to  predict  that  unless  this  usurpation  of  power  by  the 
courts  is  promptly  checked  we  shall  within  a  few  years  see  elections— 
and  a  presidential  one  perhaps — carried  by  a  court’s  writ  of  injunction 
backed  by  armed  ‘  deputies  ’  or  federal  'soldiers.  If  Congress  has  the 
power  it  should  promptly  put  an  end  to  ‘government  by  injunction’, by 
defining  and  limiting  the  power  of  the  federal  court  in  the  use  of  the 
writ.” 

It  is  certainly  a  striking  evidence  of  the  undeveloped  state  of  the  r^ 
form  movement  in  America,  that  in  Chicago,  where  there  was  so  much 
excitement  over  injunctions  in  the  Pullman  strike,  and  again  very  re¬ 
cently  in  the  miners’  strike,  there  was  no  demand  from  any  qixarter  to 
know  the  attitude  on  injunctions  and  factory  legi.slation  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  judges  voted  for  in  the  last  spring  election.  At  that  time  three 
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or  four  tickets  were  in  the  field  for  judges  from  all  the  leading  courts, 
but  the  only  political  question  put  to  these  candidates  was  their  attitude 
upon  the  silver  question.  Until  we  can  learn  a  little  more  common- 
sense  in  such  matters,  we  can  say  with  Shakespeare,  “  It  is  not  in  our 
stars,  it  is  in  ourselves  that  we  are  underlings.” 

Edward  W.  Brmis. 

THE  NO  DIVIDEND  ARGUMENT. 

As  municipal  and  government  functions  are  gradually  extended,  the 
occasion  for  investigating  committees  and  commissions  of  one  kind  or 
another  seems  to  have  kept  pace  with  this  extension.  Our  cities,  every 
now  and  then,  endeavor  to  secure  some  definite  information  concerning 
the  ^wfliJ-public  corporations  that  serve  their  citizens,  with  the  evident 
intent  of  acting  upon  that  information,  if  favorable,  to  the  extent  of  pur¬ 
chase  or  lease.  It  is  not  here  proposed  to  examine  the  desirability  of 
any  such  action  on  the  part  of  a  city,  but  to  consider  the  argument  gen¬ 
erally  advanced  by  the  representatives  of  corporations  before  the  com¬ 
mittees  and  commissions  mentioned  above.  This  argument  I  have  called 
the  “No  Dividend  Argument.” 

In  an  examination  of  the  work  of  some  of  these  commissions,  more 
particularly  those  of  Des  Moines,  la.,  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  the  no 
dividend  argument  was  used  as  the  strongest  card  of  the  corporations. 
In  the  first  case,  the  city  of  Des  Moines  proposed  to  build  and  equip  an 
electric  lighting  plant,  and  in  the  second,  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  in  the 
act  of  framing  a  new  charter,  discussed  in  the  charter  commission  the 
matter  of  municipal  franchises  and  the  desirability  of  purchase  and  op¬ 
eration  by  the  city.  In  both  cases  the  corporations  interested  protested 
against  the  proposed  changes  and  declared  that  the  companies  at  present 
interested  were  not  paying  dividends.  On  the  face  of  the  argument, 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  question  the  statement.  But,  after  all, 
what  does  it  mean,  and  why  do  business  concerns  evidently  prosperous 
pay  no  dividends  ? 

An  example  of  my  meaning  may  be  seen  in  the  relative  position  of  two 
great  railroads.  The  Great  Northern  Railway  has  paid  dividends  on  its 
Rock,  under  the  present  management,  with  considerable  regularity.  The 
cost  of  the  road  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  129,450  per  mile;  the  bonded 
indebte<lness  j)er  mile  is  $24,230.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  Railway  has  not  paid  dividends  on  its  common  stock  for  any  consid¬ 
erable  time,  and  its  bonded  indebtedness  is  twice  that  of  the  Great  North¬ 
ern.  The  preferred  stock  of  the  two  roads  is  quoted  as  follows:  Great 
Northern  136,  Northern  Pacific  60X.*  These  two  roads  are  competitors 
from  St.  Paul  to  the  Pacific  coast.  One  was  built  upon  a  business  basis, 
the  other  upon  a  speculative  one. 

Still  another  example  may  lie  seen  in  the  table  given  below  of  the  cap¬ 
italization  and  actually  paid-in  capital  of  the  street-railway  companies  of 
*  Preferred  stock  Jan.  7,  1898. 
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Connecticut.  The  following  report  of  twenty-six  companies  in  that 
state  was  printed  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  and  afterward  in  the 
Springfield  Republican  (weekly  ed.),  Jan.  i6,  1897.  The  original  source 
for  the  compilation  is  found  in  the  report  of  the  Railroad  Commissioners 
of  Connecticut  for  1895. 

Stock  Issued 

issued.  for  cash. 

Bridgeport  traction . |2, 000, 000 

Bristol  and  Plainville .  100,000  100,000 

Central  R.  W.  &  Electric .  600,000  86,000 

Danbury  and  Bethel .  320,000  100,000 

Derby  street . 150,000  150,000 

Fairhaven  and  Westville .  6c»,ooo  6to,ooo 

Hartford  street .  200,000  200,000 

Hartford  Man.  &  Rockville .  300,000 

Hartford  and  West  Hartford .  247,000  247,000 

Meriden  electric . . . 1,000,000  80,000 

Middletown  street .  75, 000  51,000 

N.  H.  and  Centerville .  300,000 

N.  H.  street .  1,000,000 

Newington  tramway .  25,000  25,000 

New  London  street .  247,500  247,500 

NorWalk  street .  100,000  62,500 

Norwalk  tramway .  255,000 

Norwich  street .  250,000  250,000 

Portland  street .  10,000  10,000 

South  Man.  company .  10,000  10,000 

Southington  &  Plantsville .  20,000  20,000 

Stamford  street .  92,240  92,240 

Waterbury  traction . 600,000  50,000 

Westport  and  Saugatuck . ' .  40,000  40,000 

West  Shore .  80,000  50,000 

Winchester  avenue .  600,000  200,000 


Total . $9,221,740  $2,671,240 

The  percentage  of  stock  issued  other  than  for  cash  is  seventy  per  cent. 
This  is  an  astonishing  fact,  indicating  that  franchises  in  that  state  have 
been  issued  without  any  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  public.  In  addition 
to  this  is  a  bonded  debt  amounting  to  $8,690,100,  which  shows  plainly 
that  the  cost  of  the  roads  has  not  been  defrayed  by  the  stockholders,  but 
by  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  bonds.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
watered  stock  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  innocent  purchasers  at  a  fair  val¬ 
uation,  so-called.  The  .several  concerns  are  too  heavily  capitalized,  if 
the  stock  outstanding  is  any  criterion,  and  it  probably  would  l)e  an  utter 
impossibility  for  bu.sines.ses  twice  as  large  to  meet  the  obligations  and  to 
pay  dividends  on  the  stock. 

Just  how,  then,  the  holders  of  common  .stock  in  a  corporation  which 
has  been  equipped  by  an  excessive  issue  of  lx)nds  or  stocks  can  expect  to 
get  dividends  is  a  little  hard  to  see.  The  dividends  which  would  ordi¬ 
narily  be  paid  to  the  stockholder  are  eaten  up  in  the  fixed  charges  of  a 
bonded  indebtedness.  If  a  concern  is  equipped  and  operated  entirely 
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upon  the  funds  secured  through  the  issue  of  obligations,  and  the  stock 
has  been  issued,  either  to  the  holders  of  the  bonds  or  to  a  few  promoters 
of  the  enterprise^  without  any  actual  payment  on  the  common  stock,  only 
a  very  small  dividend  could  be  expected  in  a  most  prosperous  undertak¬ 
ing.  Even  then  the  dividend  would  be  of  the  nature  of  insurance  against 
risk,  and  not  interest  for  the  use  of  money. 

When,  therefore,  a  corporation  presents  an  argument  that  it  has  not 
paid  dividends  for  n^any  years,  there  is  no  good  reason  for  accepting  it 
as  prima  facie  evidence  that  the  corporation  is  not  doing  well.  The 
statement,  if  followed  up,  would  probably  disclose  the  fact  that  little  or 
no  stock  had  ever  been  paid  for  by  the  original  members  of  the  concern, 
and  that  the  entire  plant  of  the  corporation  was  constructed  and  equipped 
by  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  bonds.  Stock  was  then  issued  to  the 
originators  of  the  plan,  placed  upon  the  market,  and  sold  to  the  present 
stockholders  who  are,  in  one  sense,  innocent  purchasers.  They,  the  last 
holders  of  the  stock,  wonder  why  no  dividends  are  paid,  but  in  actual 
fact  the  returns  from  the  operation  of  the  plant  go  to  the  actual  investors, 
namely,  the  bondholders,  who  are  the  real  investors  in  the  business. 
The  stockholders  are  simply  the  possessors  of  superfluous  obligations 
which  represent,  in  too  many  instances,  not  an  actual  investment,  but 
the  payment  to  promoters  who  have  by  a  lucky  stroke  “  unloaded.” 

Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  “  no  dividend  ”  argument  is  not  to  be 
accepted  without  an  actual  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  concern 
putting  forth  such  a  plea.  Just  how  long  and  how  far  this  kind  of  finan¬ 
ciering  is  to  be  carried  is  difficult  to  say,  but  certainly  the  state  owes  it 
to  her  citizens  to  insist  that  every  ^wa^f-public  corporation  shall  give  to 
the  public  a  certified  report  of  its  condition.  Neither  should  the  state 
nor  a  city  grant  indiscriminately  franchises  of  great  value  to  corpora¬ 
tions  without  a  thorough  understanding  as  to  the  amount  of  bonds  and 
stocks  to  be  issued.  These  restrictions,  with  the  added  responsibilities 
of  directors,  may  bring  about  some  betterment  of  the  situation. 

Frank  L.  McVey. 

Univihsity  of  Minnesota. 

ex-president  HARRISON  ON  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP. 

In  an  interview,  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ex-President  of  the  United 
States,  seems  to  favor  municipal  ownership.  He  said  to  the  New  York 
World:— 

“Of  special  importance  are  the  safeguards  to  be  thrown  about  the 
granting  of  franchises  to  the  promoters  of  great  schemes  for  the  public 
service.  In  this  respect  there  are  valuable  lessons  to  lie  learned  from 
hte  foreign  experiments.  Some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Scotland  have 
assumed  each  the  control  of  its  street  railway  systems  and  its  lighting 
plants,  as  well  as  its  waterworks.  The  results  of  this  public  ownership 
of  great  public  enterprises  have  been  exceedingly  satisfactory  and  in- 
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structive.  I  am  inclined  to  consider  municipal  ownership  as  the  best 
means  to  secure  to  the  people  the  cheapest  and  best  service.  Of  course, 
the  effects  of  competition  Ijetween  private  enterprises  are  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  as  far  as  they  increase  quality  and  lower  prices.  But  the  usual 
methods  df  selling  franchises  outright  or  in  receiving  for  them  a  royalty 
seldom  give  the  people  more  than  a  tithe  of  what  the  people  themselves 
later  return.  The  bigger  the  price,  the  larger  the  royalty — the  greater 
the  cost  of  a  ride  or  of  a  gas-jet.  It  is  a  species  of  tax.” 


THE  GLUCOSE  TRUST. 

Onk  of  the  most  cruel  of  trusts,  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  society, 
and  full  of  contempt  for  law  and  of  hatred  for  men,  is  the  glucose  trust, 
formed  within  a  year  in  Chicago.  It  was  a  combination  of  the  interests 
of  six  competing  plants, — the  Chicago  Sugar  Refinery,  American  Glucose 
Company,  Peoria  Grape  Sugar  Company,  Rockford  Sugar  Works,  and 
the  Eirminich  Manufacturing  Company.  The  capitalization  was  for 
|i4, 000,000  preferred  stock  and  $26,000,000  common  stock.  It  was  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  the  hiding-place  for  corporate 
criminals  from  other  states.  The  real  purpose  of  this  combine  was  to 
make  the  public  pay  more  for  syrups;  its  ostensible  object  of  course  was 
highly  philanthropic  and  lienevolent, — to  employ  more  scientific  chem¬ 
ists,  to  reduce  cost  of  production,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  denied  that  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  had  any  hand  in  this  combination, 
alt  hough  one  of  its  leading  men  was  a  director  in  the  new  company;  but 
within  a  year  the  cloven  hoof  appear?.  The  price  of  syrups  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  at  once  advanced,  and  the  burden  was  thrown  principally  upon 
the  poor,  Ijecause  the  wage-earner  who  must  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow  consumes  as  much  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as  the  rich  man. 

The  laws  of  Illinois  were  not  favorable  to  combines;  hence  the  shelter 
of  the  New  Jersey  statutes  was  sought.  The  war  against  Spain  must  be 
followed  by  a  relentless  war  against  unlawful  corporations.  z.  S.  H. 


THE  CHICAGO  ICE  TRUST. 

About  two  years  ago  we  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the  ice  trust  that 
was  then  formed  in  Chicago.  Ice  was  advanced  in  price  from  twenty-five 
cents  a  hundred  to  forty  cents  to  the  consumer.  Now  the  trust  has  be¬ 
come  a  formidable  and  permanent  reality  by  becoming  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  the  Knickerlwcker  Ice  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
three  millions  of  dollars,  and  owning  the  lakes  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Indiana  that  are  nearest  to  Chicago.  Freight  rates  from  more  re¬ 
mote  points  will  cut  off  competition  of  course. 

When  the  trust  was  formed  it  was  given  out  to  the  public  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  combine  was  to  reduce  the  costs  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion,  but  not  to  increase  the  cost  to  consumers.  This  falsehood  has  come 
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to  be  stereotyped  }fi  the  forming  of  all  modem  tmsts,  for  they  invariably 
start  out  with  asseverations  of  piety  and  good-will,  but  the  claw  is  soon  re¬ 
vealed,  and  the  price  to  consumers  is  advanced.  Organized  capital  is 
thus  little  by  little  eating  its  cankerous  way  into  the  very  vitals  of  this 
splendid  republic.  Christianity  is  as  yet  powerless  to  help.  Members  of 
churches,  elders,  deacons, — all  fall  down  and  worship  the  golden  calf. 
This  may  not  be  tme  in  smaller  cities  and  villages,  but  in  cities  like  Chi¬ 
cago  it  is  absolutely  true  with  scarcely  any  exception.  Gospel  good-will 
and  economic  ill-will  do  not  seem  to  be  hostile  to  each  other  in  the 
opinion  of  many.  And  yet  the  statutes  are  plainly  against  just  such 
actions,  and  the  men  who  do  these  things  are  criminals  under  our  laws. 
Is  it  not  time  for  the  pulpits  to  cry  out  against  these  evils  ? 

z.  s.  H. 

ONE  OF  CHICAGO’S  ASSESSORS,— “GUILTY.” 

For  nearly  a  year  the  Taxpayers’  Defense  League  of  Chicago  has 
been  prosecuting  the  assessor  of  the  South  Town  for  criminal  conduct  in 
managing  the  affairs  of  his  oflSce.  Three  indictments  were  secured:  the 
first,  for  soliciting  bribes,  in  the  trial  for  which  a  jury  found  him  not 
guilty.  The  second  was  for  malfeasance  in  office,  and  upon  this  he  has 
been  found  guilty.  The  penalty  is  a  fine.  The  trial  under  the  third 
charge  is  yet  to  come,  for  conspiracy.  Few  people  realize  the  importance 
of  this  victory  over  an  abuse  that  has  threatened  the  integrity  of  the 
commercial  life  of  Chicago.  Before  the  last  election  of  assessors,  the 
League  obtained  pledges  from  all  but  one  of  the  candidates,  that  assess¬ 
ments  for  1898  should  be  made  upon  a  uniform  and  equitable  basis. 
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Esquissk  d’une  Phieosophie  de  ea  Reeigion:  D’aprds  la  Psychologic 
et  I’Histoire.  Par  Auguste  Sabatier,  Professeur  de  I’Universit^  de 
Paris,  Doyen  de  la  Faculty  de  Th^ologie  Protestante.  Pp.  xvi,  412. 
8vo.  Paris:  Librairie  Fischbacher.  1897. 

The  author  has  divided  this  exceedingly  interesting  volume  into  three 
books,  of  which  the  first  deals  with  Religion  and  its  origin,  the  second 
with  Christianity  and  its  essence,  and  the  third  with  Dogma  and  its  na¬ 
ture.  Although  the  point  of  view  throughout  the  work  is  necessarily  a 
philosophical  one,  it  in  no  way  prevents  a  deep  religious  tone  from  per¬ 
vading  the  entire  volume,  while  the  author’s  reverence  for  his  subject  is 
plainly  manifested  in  many  ways.  In  the  first  book,  after  considering 
the  utter  inadequacy  of  such  theories  as  refer  religion  to  a  political  in¬ 
vention  or  to  a  mythological  source,  he  proceeds  to  show  that  religion  is 
bom  of  the  sentiment  of  distress,  that  the  feeling  of  dependence  is  that 
of  the  presence  of  God  in  us,  that  religion  is  immortal,  that  it  is  the 
prayer  of  the  heart,  that  it  contains  a  passive  element  of  dependence  and 
an  active  element  of  the  movement  of  lil)erty,  and,  finally,  that  it  is  an 
essential  characteristic  of  human  nature.  Turning  to  the  idea  of  revela¬ 
tion,  he  shows  that  it  has  gone  through  three  stages, — a  mythological,  a 
dogmatical,  and  a  critical.  In  the  first,  the  imagination  was  freely  used; 
in  the  second,  the  outward  form  was  unduly  exalted;  while  in  the  third, 
the  psychological  element  predominates.  There  is,  he  says,  in  all  piety 
a  certain  manifestation  of  God,  and  revelation  is  therefore  evident,  inter¬ 
nal,  and  progressive.  In  Deo  vivimus,  movemur  et  sumus."  Ancient 
and  modern  ideas  of  a  miracle  and  the  history  of  the  word  are  next  treat¬ 
ed  in  a  lucid  and  helpful  manner,  and  the  subject  of  revelation  is  still 
further  considered.  Religious  revelation  is  nothing  else  than  an  organic 
penetration  of  man  by  God;  but  it  is  to  lie  noted  that  it  is  by  a  God 
wholly  internal,  so  that,  when  the  process  is  complete,  the  man  finds 
him.self  more  really  and  more  fully  himself  than  ever  liefore.  This  brings 
the  author  to  the  religious  development  of  humanity.  Religion  is  a  so¬ 
cial  and  historical  phenomenon,  and  the  secret  of  the  future  of  a  race  is 
concealed  in  its  religion.  Progress  in  the  framework  or  plan  of  religion, 
he  illustrates  by  historical  examples  of  the  union  or  development  of  var¬ 
ious  cults  and  creeds.  In  the  conception  of  the  divine  there  has  also 
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been  a  development,  dependent  on  general  progress;  for  man  has  had  no 
resources  outside  of  himself  in  forming  his  conception  of  the  divine. 
Sacrifice  was  originally  a  form  of  prayer,  and  the  savage  beats  his  fetich, 
when  it  is  not  sufficiently  obliging;  while  the  Christian  ideal  of  prayer 
is,  "Thy  will  be  done."  Absolute  religion  and  absolute  moral  life  are 
identical  terms. 

The  second  great  division  of  the  book  begins  with  a  brief  study  of  Ju¬ 
daism  from  the  standpoint  of  the  higher  criticism,  after  which  the  author 
turns  to  his  real  problem,  namely, — the  essence  of  Christianity.  In  its 
diverse  modern  forms,  the  root  of  Christianity  is  hard  to  get  at;  but  his¬ 
tory  and  psychology  clear  the  problem.  Christianity  is  a  perfect  religion. 
The  religious  consciousness  of  Jesus  determines  the  Chri.stian  principle. 
He  knew  himself  as  a  son  of  God,  and  he  knew  God  as  his  father.  This 
is  the  essence  of  Christianity.  But  the  gospel  of  Jesus  is  internal  in  its 
nature,  and  it  is  only  for  those  who  wish  to  share  in  it.  At  peace  with 
•  God,  Jesus  was  at  peace  with  the  universe.  Justice  and  mercy  were  rec- 
ouciled  on  the  cross.  A  distinction  must  -here  be  made,  according  to  the 
author,  lx;tween  the  purely  moral  essence  of  Christianity  and  all  its  ex¬ 
pressions  or  historical  realizations.  There  may  l>e  things  which  have 
been  imperfectly  comprehended  or  imperfectly  related,  things  expres.sed 
in  an  oriental  or  contingent  form  which  needs  an  interpretation  in  nio<l- 
em  speech.  Then,  too,  there  has  been  progress  in  Christianity,  though 
the  past  affects  the  present.  Christianity  is  not  only  the  liberty  of  God 
but  it  is  also  his  holiness  and  all  his  other  characteristics;  it  is,  in  short, 
the  union  of  morality. and  religion.  The  evolution  of  the  Christian  prin¬ 
ciple  has  been  marked  from  the  start  by  conflict.  No  one  form  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  has  a  monopoly  of  the  truth.  The  apostolic  church  came  out  of 
Judaism  and  was  a  messianic  church.  In  time  it  gave  place  to  Catholi¬ 
cism,  to  which  heathen  religions  contributed  liberally.  The  famous 
statue  of  Peter  itself  in  Rome,  was  once  a  statue  of  Jupiter.  Christianity 
was  thus  transformed  into  a  sacerdotal  theocracy.  The  reaction  came  in 
Protestantism,  a  sort  of  semi-rationalism  seeking  to  know  how  sinners 
May  be  justified  before  God.  The  reformers  had  their  limitations;  but 
"The  just  shall  live  by  faith  ”  produced  the  grandest  religious  evolution 
since  Christ  himself.  .Catholicism  deals  with  externals;  Protestantism, 
with  internals.  Protestantism  is  more  than  a  doctrine:  it  is  a  methorl 
which  aims  at  internal  self-government. 

In  his  treatment  of  Dogma,  the  author  has  been  most  happy.  He 
shows  not  only  its  limitations  but  also  its  excellences,  its  nature,  its  ne- 
<**«ty  in  religious  life,  and  its  genesis.  He  defines  the  word  as  ‘a  doc- 
tnnal  proposition  which  has  Ijecome,  in  a  religious  society,  by  reason  of 
the  decision  of  competent  authorities,  an  object  of  faith  and  a  rule  of  be¬ 
liefs  and  morals.’  I'roni  the  Catholic  standpoint,  a  dogma,  of  necessity, 
was  regarded  as  the  word  of  God,  and  heresy  was  therefore  most  detesta¬ 
ble.  Such  a  notion  cannot  exist  with  a  Protestant  idea  of  religion.  The 
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I’rotestant  church  has  no  other  mission  than  to  lead  souls,  to  its  Master. 
The  divine  and  human  elements  in  the  Bible  cannot  be  separated.  Dog¬ 
ma  is  needed  to  propagate  religious  life  and  to  edify  the  church;  but  its 
authority  is  neither  absolute  nor  eternal.  Dogmas  are  therefore  not  im¬ 
mutable,  they  are  not  at  once  destroyed  by  criticism,  and  they  are  not  the 
essence  of  religion.  They  are  an  expression  of  faith.  Dogma  contains  a 
mysterious  and  practical  element,  properly  religious,  which  conies  from 
the  experience  or  piety  of  the  church,  and  an  intellectual  or  theoretical 
element,  a  judgment  of  the  spirit,  a  philosophical  proposition,  which 
serves  to  clothe  and  express  the  first.  Dogmatics  is  accordingly  a  mixed 
science,  related  to  lx)th  the  church  and  philosophy.  It  follows  the  life 
of  the  one  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  other.  Humanity  is  building  an 
eternal  temple  of  which  the  main  columns  are  science  and  a  holy  life. 
Religious  knowledge,  therefore,  is  subject  to  the  law  of  transformation 
which  rules  all  manifestations  of  human  life  and  thought. 

H.  W.  Magoun. 

Thk  Chri.st  of  History  and  of  Experience.  Being  the  Kerr  Lec¬ 
tures  for  1897.  By  Rev.  David  W.  Forrest,  M.A.,  Wellin^n 
Church,  Glasgow.  8vo.  Pp.  xx,  479.  New  York:  Imported  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1897.  $4.20. 

In  this  volume  we  find  very  helpful  discussions  of  “  The  Uniqueness 
of  Christ’s  Moral  Self-Consciousness”  ;  ‘‘Christ’s  Self-Consciousness  as 
i nterpreted  by  his  Claims ”  ;  ‘‘The  Growth  of  Christ’s  Self-Conscious¬ 
ness,  and  the  Method  of  his  Self-Manifestation.  Jesps  and  the  Twelve” ; 
‘‘ The  Transition  from  the  Historical  to  the  Spiritual  Christ” ; ‘‘The 
Person  of  Christ  and  his  Revelation  of  the  Godhead  ”  ;  ‘‘The  Objective 
Element  in  the  Redemptive  Work  of  Christ  ”  ;  ‘‘  The  New  Life  in  Christ 
and  the  Conditions  of  its  Realization  ”  ;  ‘‘The  Relation  of  the  Spiritual 
to  the  Historical  in  Christian  Faith”;  ‘  ‘  THe  Conditions  of  the  Final 
Judgment — Is  Faith  in  Christ  necessarily  Conscious?” 

It  is  rarely  that  we  have  met  more  sound  learning,  discriminating 
statement,  and  felicitous  answers  to  objections  than  are  welded  together 
in  this  noble  defense  and  exposition  of  the  things  most  central  to  the 
Christian  faith.  One  of  the  many  striking  original  arguments  in  the 
books  is  that  in  favor  of  his  sinlessness,  drawn,  in  the  first  lecture,  from 
Christ’s  habits  of  prayer.  ‘‘Christ’s  last  prayer  was  a  prayer  not  zwM 
them,  but  ybr  them.  .  .  .  There  is  not  a  whisper  of  contrition;  only  the 
spirit  of  a  perfect  confidence,  and  the  ring  of  an  assured  triumph.  The 
be.st  of  men  hopes  to  enter  heaven,  but  as  a  humble  penitent;  Jesus  en¬ 
ters  it  as  a  conqueror  ”  (p.  26).  The  author’s  confidence  in  the  reality  of 
Christ’s  resurrection  is  ably  maintained  in  the  fourth  lecture.  ‘‘The 
disastrous  close  of  the  career  of  Jesus  would  have  paralyzed  whatever 
confidence  they  [the  disciples]  had  in  his  triumph,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  indisputable  proof  of  his  risen  appearances”  (p.  162).  A  single  par- 
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agraph  upon  the  subject  of  future  probation  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  the 
author’s  clearness  of  view  and  felicity  of  statement:  “  We  delude  our¬ 
selves  if  we  imagine  that  by  any  hypothesis  as  to  the  future  we  can  re¬ 
dress  the  inequalities  of  earth,  and  secure  what  we  would  call  a  fair  and 
equal  opportunity  to  all  men.  Even  though  you  postulate  an  environ¬ 
ment  after  death  wholly  free  from  the  thousand  evil  influences  that  here 
have  degraded  a  soul,  yet  that  soul  bears  its  degradation  with  it  into  the 
life  to  come.  It  does  not  start  under  its  new  conditions  where  many 
others  start.  But  if  there  be  still  that  germ  of  good  in  it  remaining  from 
its  earthly  life,  which  is  capable  of  development  into  a  true  faith  in 
Christ,  then  God,  ‘in  whom  is  no  before,'  does  not  need  to  await  its  de¬ 
velopment  after  death  to  adjudge  to  the  soul  its  true  destiny  ”  (p.  376). 

The  Christian  View  of  God  and  the  Wored  as  centering  in  the  In¬ 
carnation.  Being  the  Kerr  Lectures  for  1890-91.  By  James  Orr, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  United  Presbyterian  College, 
Edinburgh.  Third  Edition.  Pp.  xx,  480.  Crown  8vo.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1897.  I2.75. 

The  continued  demand  for  this  volume  of  lectures  by  Dr.  Orr  is  a 
hopeful  sign  of  the  times.  With  ample  scholarship  and  abundant  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  literature,  the  author  presents  an  extremely  satisfactory  and 
indeed  unanswerable  defense  of  the  evangelical  system  of  doctrine  of 
Christianity  as  embodied  in  the  most  positive  creeds  and  most  vigorous 
life  of  Protestantism.  Every  page  bristles  with  apt  literary  references; 
while  the  whole  is«o  thoroughly  digested  that  the  reader  feels  no  lack  of 
conclusiveness,  even  if  he  omits  the  notes  and  references  altogether.  It 
is  one  of  the  books  that  can  lie  unhesitatingly  recommended  for  a  place 
in  the  personal  library  ofr  those  who  are  subject  to  the  infection  of  mod¬ 
ern  doubt.  The  volume  treats  of  the  central  place  of  Christ's  Person  in 
religion;  Christianity  as  a  theistic  system;  the  Christian  view  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man,  of  the  disorder  of  the  world,  of  the  incarnation  of  God  in 
Christ,  of  the  incarnation  and  the  plan  of  the  world,  the  incarnation  and 
the  redemption  from  sin,  and  the  incarnation  and  human  destiny.  The 
discussion  is  specially  aimed  at  the  illusory  and  disappointing  generali¬ 
zations  of  the  Kitschlian  theology,  which  dissipates  the  foundations  of 
reality  underlying  the  Christian  system,  and  resolves  it  into  a  collection 
of  subjective  “  value  judgments." 

The  Ancient  Faith  in  Modern  Light.  A  Series  of  Essays  by  T. 
Vincent  Tymms,  P^dward  Medeey,  Ai.kred  Cave,  Samuee  G. 
Green,  r.  Vaughan  Pryce,  Samuee  Newth,  Joseph  Parker, 
VVieeiam  Brock,  J.  Guinness  Rogers,  and  the  late  Henry  Robert 
Reynoeds.  Pp.  xxvii,  416.  New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons.  I4.50. 

These  essays  are  from  well-known  conservative  scholars,  and  deal  with 
topics  which  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  English-reading  public. 
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Dr,  Tymms  treats  of  “  Christian  Theism  ”  in  a  comprehensive  and  mas¬ 
terly  manner,  and  from  a  Trinitarian  point  of  view.  Dr.  Medley  treats 
of  the  “  Permanent  Significance  of  the  Bible,”  incidentally  defending 
the  historical  character  of  the  Old  Testament,  maintaining  that  the  Bi¬ 
ble  is  the  record  “of  the  movements  of  GckI  in  the  redemption  of  man¬ 
kind,”  and  as  such  cannot  cease  to  lie  significant  until  man  ceases  to  be 
what  he  is  (p.  105).  Dr.  Cave  furnishes  an  extended  essay  on  “  The  Bi¬ 
ble  View  of  Sin,”  Dr.  Green,  an  equally  extended  one  upon  “The  De¬ 
ity  and  Humanity  of  Christ,”  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Kenosis  as  involving  a  term  which  is  “  undoubtedly  a  convenient  one," 
but  must  not  lie  pressed  too  far.  Dr.  Price  writes  upon  “The  Redemp¬ 
tive  Work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,”  defending  the  view  of  the  atone¬ 
ment  which  was  presented  by  Augustine  and  Athanasius,  which  empha¬ 
sizes,  according  to  the  author,  “the  mystical  union  of  Christ  with  those 
whose  nature  he  assumed  ”  (p.  219).  Dr.  Newth  treats  of  the  “  New  Tes¬ 
tament  Witness  concerning  Christian  Churches”  ;  Dr.  Parker,  of  “The 
New  Citizenship”;  Dr.  Brock,  of  “  Christianity  and  the  Child”;  Dr. 
Rogers,  of  “The  Pulpit  and  the  Press”  ;  while  the  volume  is  closed  by 
a  posthumous  fragment  from  Dr.  Reynolds  upon  “  The  Witness  of  the 
Spirit,”  From  this  summary  of  contents  it  will  be  seen  that  the  volume 
is  a  storehouse  of  most  valuable  information  upon  a  wide  variety  of 
topics. 

St.  Paui/s  Conception  of  Christ;  or.  The  Doctrine  of  the  Second 

Adam.  The  Sixteenth  Series  of  the  Cunningham  Lectures.  B^  David 

SoMKRVii.EK,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Roseburn  Free  Church,  Edinburgh. 

Pp.  xvi,  331.  New  York:  Imported  by  Charges  Scribner’s  Sons.  $3.00. 

The  author  of  this  in.structive,  helpful,  and  able  series  of  lectures  ac¬ 
knowledges  his  great  indebtedness  to  Albrecht  Ritschl,  whose  real  work 
he  thinks  has  lieen  greatly  misunderstood  among  the  English-.speaking 
people,  and  with  Ritschl  insists  upon  the  importance  of  going  back  to 
Christ  in  the  formulation  of  our  theological  systems.  Naturally  he  at¬ 
tributes  to  Paul  great  influence  in  formulating  the  higher  views  of  the 
person  of  Christ  which  came  to  prevail  in  the  early  church.  Yet  he  in¬ 
sists  that  the  four  Gospels  have  not  been  impaired  to  any  extent  as 
sources  of  historic  truth  by  theological  bias  proceeding  from  the  school 
of  Paul.  According  to  them,  Christ  “  did  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  and 
his  consciousness  of  Messiahship  was  rooted  in  his  knowledge  of  himself. 
He  knew  himself  to  l>e  the  Son  of  God.  .  .  .  He  was  conscious  that  he 
contained  in  his  own  person  the  principle  of  salvation  for  mankind"  (p. 
226);  and  yet  “the  reticence  of  Christ  about  himself  was  remarkable. 
He  told  the  world  nothing,  and  his  disciples  exceedingly  little,"  of  his 
prehuman  life  (p.  227).  As  a  summary  of  present  discussion  upon  this 
theme,  this  volume  will  be  found  very  valuable. 
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An  Outune  of  Christian  Theology.  By  William  Newton  Clarke, 

D.D.,  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in  Colgate  University,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.  Pp.  ix,  4S8.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1898. 

I2.50  net. 

This  volume  is  characterized  throughout  for  clearness,  brevity,  and 
great  good  sense.  There  are  scarcely  any  references  in  it  to  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  subject,  except  to  the  classical  portions  of  the  Bible  which 
support  the  various  doctrines.  In  these  respects  it  may  be  compared 
with  President  Fairchild’s  “  Elements  of  Theology,”  either  of  which 
books  is  admirably  adapted  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  comprehensive 
and  defensible  statement  of  the  essential  truths  of  the  Christian  system. 

Dr.  Clarke  is  specially  happy  in  his  statement  of  the  relation  of  Christ 
to  the  Bible.  First,  he  agrees  with  those  who  assert  that  it  was  Christ 
who  gave  us  the  Bible.  Christ  lived  his  life  and  wrought  his  work  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  record  of  it.  But  Dr.  Clarke  does  not  lose  sight  of  the 
correlative  fact,  that  now  it  is  ‘‘the  Bible  that  gives  us  Christ.  ...  It 
was  written  and  preserved  that  we  might  know  him,  and  God  through 
him  ”  (p.  21 ).  Nor  does  the  author  depreciate  the  Old  Testament.  While 
duly  recognizing  that  ‘‘the  full  revelation  of  God  is  not  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament,”  he  emphasizes  the  fact  that  ‘‘the  Old  Testament  evinces  a 
knowledge  of  God  that  is  wonderful  in  a  pre-Christian  age,  and  is  so  full 
of  him  that  it  can  never  cease  to  be  helpful  to  Christian  faith  ”  (p.  33). 
While  not  maintaining  ‘‘the  complete  inerrancy”  of  the  Bible,  he 
claims  that  the  Scriptures  are  to  such  an  extent  free  from  error  that 
"they  become  practically  a  revelation,  or  a  means  of  revelation,  to  every 
age  ”  (p.  37).  The  author’s  definition  of  God  is  aimed  to  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  controversial  questions.  ‘  ‘  God  is  the  Personal  Spirit,  per¬ 
fectly  gootl,  who  in  holy  love  creates,  sustains,  and  orders  all  ”  (p.  66). 
The  sections  upon  the  proofs  of  God’s  existence  are  specially  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  From  the  intellectual  starting-point  God’s  existence  is  proved: 
"(i)  Through  the  intelligibleness  of  the  universe  to  us;  (2)  Through  the 
idea  of  cause;  (3)  Through  the  presence  of  ends  in  the  universe  ”  (p.  105). 
From  the  religious  starting-point,  God’s  existence  is  discovered:  ‘‘(i) 
Through  the  religious  nature  of  man;  (2)  Through  the  great  dilemma — 
a  goo<i  God  or  a  bad  one;  (3)  Through  the  spiritual  experiences  of  men, 
especially  in  Christianity”  (p.  118).  The  only  criticism  we  are  inclined 
to  make  upon  this  is,  that  we  see  no  reason  for  denying  that  the  religious 
starting-point  is  also  an  intellectual  starting-point,  the  sole  difference  be¬ 
ing  that  different  classes  of  facts  are  brought  before  the  bar  of  the  intel¬ 
lect  for  its  judgment. 

la  the  author’s  chapter  upon  Sin  we  think,  also,  that  he  has  failed  to 
unify  the  subject  as  much  as  he  might  have  done.  His  fourth  definition, 
which  he  calls  the  l>est,  is  really  the  only  true  definition,  namely,  ‘‘sin 
is  the  placing  of  self-will  or  selfishness  above  the  claims  of  love  and  du¬ 
ty”  (p.  238),  that  is,  sin  is  a  selfish  ruling  choice.  That  it  is  abnormal,. 
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ungcxlly,  and  downward-tending  is  a  natural  result  of  its  true  character. 
Upon  the  Atonement,  the  author’s  statements  are  cautious  but  cleirly 
defined.  The  object  of  the  atonement  is  twofold:  First,  to  make  such  a 
self-expression  of  God  in  Christ  as  to  win  men;  and,  second,  as  should 
satisfy  God  in  his  relations  as  moral  governor  (p.  348). 

Upon  questions  relating  to  things  to  come,  the  author  maintains,  that 
the  “two  forward  movements  of  the  soul  beyond  deatl; constitute  a  great 
separation,”  but,  “  we  should  greatly  misjudge  if  we  thought  of  all  men 
as  fitted  for  one  or  other  of  these  two  states  in  its  extreme  form  ...  but 
whatever  may  be  the  groupings  and  associations  that  the  righteous  judg¬ 
ment  of  God  appoints,  the  great  twofold  division  Of  destiny  according  to 
character  is  certain  ”  (pp.  470-473). 

Studies  of  the  Mind  in  Christ.  By  Rev.  Thomas  Adamson,  B.D,, 
formerly  Examiner  for  Divinity  Degrees  in  Edinburgh  University. 
Pp.  xii,  300.  8vo.  New  York:  Imp^ed  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 
I2.50. 

This  volume  is  another  indication  of  the  revival  of  a  wide-spread  and 
intense  interest  in  questions  relating  to  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
Christ.  The  interest  has  been  aroused  to  a  large  extent  by  questions 
connected  with  the  higher  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  since  the  rad¬ 
ical  higher  critics  deny  that  Christ  had  any  special  knowledge  of  the  au¬ 
thorship  of  the  Old  Testament  books.  To  maintain  this  theory  it  has 
been  convenient  to  revive  again  the  doctrine  of  the  Kenosis,  that  is,  that 
during  his  incarnation  Christ  so  emptitnl  himself  of  divine  prerogatives 
that  his  human  development  was  practically  independent  of  his  indwell¬ 
ing  divine  nature.  The  present  volume  is  a  painstaking  discussion  of 
the  biblical  facts  bearing  upon  this  and  kindred  theories,  by  which  the 
author  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  Christ’s  knowledge  that  he  was  the 
Son  of  God  lay  in  his  self-consciousness  as  a  direct  result  of  the  incarna¬ 
tion.  “The  knowledge  that  he  was  Go<l  was  as  natural  in  his  human 
mind,  as  in  ours  is  the  knowledge  that  we  are  men”  (p.  160).  Asa 
learned  discussion  of  this  subject  in  its  mo<lern  aspects,  the  lxx)k  is  of 
great  value. 

Some  Bible  Problems.  By  D.  W.  Simon,  D.D.,  Principal  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  United  College,  Braaford;  author 
of  “ The  Bible  an  Outgrowth  of  Theocratic  Life,”  “The  Redemption 
of  Man,”  etc.  Pp.  xii,  285.  i2mo.  London:  Andrew  Melrose.  1898. 

In  this  series  of  popular  lectures  Dr.  Simon  presents  in  attractive  and 
convincing  form  the  results  of  his  long  study  upon  a  variety  of  themes  of 
greatest  interest  to  the  Christian  public.  Altogether  they  form  a  pretty 
complete  summary  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  the  most  defensible 
views  concerning  the  Scriptures  which  are  entertained  by  those  who 
maintain  a  moderate  conservative  position  respecting  biblical  criticism, 
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fomiing  a  book  which  is  highly  to  be  commended.  The  volume  treats 
of  the  Early  History  of  Israel  and  its  Relation  to  Neighboring  Nations, 
of  the  “  Philosophy  of  Revelation  and  Inspiration,”  of  the  “  Election  of 
Israel,”  of  the  “  Right  Way  to  approach  the  Bible,”  of  the  ‘‘Traditions 
enshrined  in  the  First  Two  Chapters  of  Genesis,”  of  ‘‘  Evolution  and  the 
Fall  of  Man,”  closing  with  two  specially  valuable  chapters  upon  ‘‘  Crit¬ 
icism  and  Israelitish  History.” 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  dealing  with  its  Language,  Literature, 
and  Contents,  including  the  Biblical  Theology.  Edited  by  James 
Hastings,  M.A.,  D.D.,  with  the  Assistance  of  John  A.  Sblbie,  M.A., 
and,  chiefly  in  the  Revision  of  Proofs,  of  A.  B.  Davidson,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  New  College,  Edinburgh,  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D., 
Litt.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford,  H.  B.  SwETE,  D.D., 
Litt.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge.  Vol.  L  Pp.  xv, 
864.  Imperial  8vo.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1898.  Cloth, 
|6.oo  per  volume;  in  Half  Morocco,  $8.00  per  volume. 

The  need  of  a  new  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  has  been  made  imperative 
by  recent  rapid  advancement  in  Egyptology  and  Assyriology,  as  well  as 
by  the  increasing  prevalence  of  revolutionary  methods  of  biblical  criti¬ 
cism.  The  present  attempt  to  meet  the  necessity  gives  promise  of  being 
highly,  if  not  altogether,  satisfactory.  The  first  volume  shows  us  a 
beautifully  printed  page,  with  type  which  is  at  once  clear  and  capable  of 
compressing  a  large  amount  of  material  into  a  given  space.  The  com¬ 
pression  is  also  greatly  aided  by  the  system  of  abbreviations  referring  to 
current  discussion.  The  subjects  covered  in  the  first  volume  extend 
from  A  to  Feasts,  which  is  considerably  short  of  the  point  ordinarily 
reached  by  the  first  volume  in  three-volume  dictionaries.  A  specially 
commendable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  careful  attention  given  to  the 
shorter  articles.  Even  where  they  are  of  a  few  lines,  they  have  been 
prepared  by  the  highest  authority,  and  are  duly  signed.  The  contribu¬ 
tors  include  a  large  number  of  the  ripest  and  most  trusted  scholars  of 
Great  Britain  and  America,  with  an  occasional  one  from  Germany. 

Theologically  the  effort  has  evidently  been  made  to  repre.sent  the  mod¬ 
erately  liberal  school  of  critics,  with  a  fair  sprinkling  of  the  more  con¬ 
servative  scholars.  Professor  Hommel,  of  Munich,  has  furnished  what 
are  really  extended  treatises  on  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  in  which  the 
cream  of  his  higher  criticism  of  the  higher  critics  is  condensed.  Professor 
Sayce  furnishes  numerous  articles  of  a  similar  tone.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  articles  upon  Abraham  by  Dr.  Ryle,  upon  the  Chronology  of 
the  Old  Testament  by  Dr.  Curtis,  upon  Exodus  by  G.  Harford-Batters- 
by,  and  the  Old  Testament  articles  in  general,  give  scant  recognition  of 
the  arguments  in  support  of  the  traditional  views  concerning  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  and  slight  consciousness  of  the  possibility  of  doubt  concerning 
the  ex  cathedra  utterances  of  destructive  criticism.  So  manifestly  are 
the  most  of  these  Old  Testament  articles  coloreil  by  the  anti-supernatural 
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prejudices  of  the  writers,  that  they  cannot  but  fail  to  command  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  majority  of  reverential  and  sober-minded  students  of  the 
Bible.  It  is  well  enough  to  present  the  arguments  for  the  destructive 
criticism  which  is  now  so  prevalent,  but  the  editors  of  this  volume  have 
made  a  mistake  in  not  securing  an  equally  satisfactory  presentation  of 
the  counter-arguments,  so  that  the  reader  would  be  in  a  fair  position  to 
judge  for  himself.  As  it  is,  those  purchasers  of  this  Dictionary  who  do 
not  have  access  to  libraries  will  l)e  compelled  to  purchase  another  in  or¬ 
der  to  even  matters  up.  It  is  probably  too  late  to  remedy  this  matter  in 
the  first  volume,  but  if  the  publishers  wish  to  make  a  financial  success, 
or  any  other  kind  of  success  for  such  a  work,  they  niust  see  to  it  that  the 
mass  of  the  articles  are  either  written  in  more  judicial  tone  than  char¬ 
acterizes  these,  or  that  both  sides  are  given  a  fair  presentation  by  compe¬ 
tent  writers. 

GKNH.SIS  CR1TICAI.I.Y  AND  ExEGETICALLY  EXPOUNDED.  By  Dr.  A. 
Dili.mann,  late  Professor  of  Theology  in  Berlin.  Translated  from  the 
last  Edition  by  Wm.  B.  Steven.son,  B.D.,  assistant  to  the  Professor  of 
Hebrew,  etc.,  Edinburgh  University.  In  Two  Volumes.  Pp.  xi,  413 
and  viii,  507.  8vo.  New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  ^ns. 
|6.oo  net. 

In  these  two  carefully  translated  and  beautifully  printed  volumes  the 
English  reader  now  has  access  to  the  treasures  of  Dr.  Dillmann’s  une¬ 
qualed  Commentary  upon  the  book  of  Genesis.  The  work  is  character¬ 
ized  by  great  fullness  of  di.scussion  upon  all  points  liearing  upon  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  the  lx)ok,  and  by  abundant  references  to  the  voluminous 
literature  pertaining  to  the  subject.  Dr.  Dillmann’s  p>osition  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  age  of  the  <iocunients  into  which  it  is  supposed  by  many 
higher  critics  that  the  Pentateuch  must  be  parcelled,  differs  from  that  of 
most  of  his  associates;  for,  whereas  they  maintain  that  the  Priest  Code  is  , 
the  latest,  he  maintains  that  it  was  prior  to  Deuteronomy.  Still  Dr. 
Dillmann  is  a  most  ardent  defender  of  a  documentary  origin  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch,  and  treats  the  hi.story  of  Genesis  with  a  freedom  which  will  be 
startling  to  most  reverential  students  of  the  Bible.  On  page  4  of  the 
first  volume  the  reader  will  find  the  list  of  alleged  repetitions  and  dis¬ 
crepancies  which  appear  .so  formidable,  but  which  Professor  Green  has 
subjected  to  such  a  thorough  analysis  and  examination  that  their  solidity 
disappears,  and  they  are  resolved  into  a  fogbank,  rather  than  the  granite 
wall  which  they  seem  to  the  timid  observer  who  does  not  try  his  strength 
upon  them. 

That  the  book  of  Genesis  is  not  a  literary  unity  is  maintained  by  Dr. 
Dillmann,  l)ecau.se  “there  are  found  in  it  all  sorts  of  seemingly  needless 
repetitions  .  .  .  also  two  or  more  accounts  of  the  same  things  .  .  .  an*! 
other  irreconcilable  statements.’’  But,  as  Dr.  Green  clearly  shows,  and 
any  one  by  sufficient  <iiligence  can  ascertain,  these  “  repetitions,  disar¬ 
rangements,  contradictions,  and  chronological  difficulties’’  are  for  the 
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most  part  readily  explicable  on  suppositions  implying  the  unity  of  the 
book,  which  will  seem  improbable  only  to  those  who  are  wedded  to  un¬ 
sound  principles  of  historical  evidence. 

The  volumes,  therefore,  while  of  inestimable  value  to  the  independent 
student,  or  to  him  who  has  at  hand,  and  is  willing  to  consult.  Professor 
Green’s  antidote,  “The  Unity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,”  should  always 
be  consulted  with  due  caution,  for  the  reader  will  not  go  far  without  find¬ 
ing  that  Dr.  Dillmann  is  by  no  means  infallible,  and  that  many  of  his 
most  confident  assertions  are  based  not  upon  facts,  but  upon  fancies.  As 
a  collection  of  facts,  however,  bearing  upon  the  questions  of  the  crea¬ 
tion,  of  the  flood,  and  of  the  early  history  of  the  times  of  the  patriarchs, 
the  Commentary  is  unsurpassed  in  interest  and  value. 

Here  and  There  in  the  Greek  New  Testament.  By  Professor  L. 
S.  PoTwiN,  Adelbert  College,  Western  Reserve  University.  Pp.  220. 
i2nio.  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.  1898. 
$1.00. 

The  introductory  chapter  to  this  volume  is  so  w’ell  considered  and  so 
full  of  wisdom,  that  it  deserves  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  theological  stu¬ 
dents.  Indeed  it  is  the  condensed  result  of  the  life  thought  and  study  of 
one  of  the  most  painstaking  and  judicious  students  of  the  literary  and 
theological  problems  of  the  New  Testament  which  the  last  half-century 
has  produced.  Professor  Potwin’s  writings  have  been  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  the  Bibeiotheca  Sacra,  and  they  will  recognize  in  this  little 
volume  much  that  has  appeared  in  our  pages.  But  there  is  besides  much 
else  which  appeared  in  other  learned  magazines.  With  the  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  General  Index,  Index  of  Greek  Words,  and  Index  of  New  Testament 
Texts,  the  student  possesses  in  this  volume  the  key  to  the  proper  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  difficult  passages  in  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament  upon  which  mcKlern  scholarship  is  specially  successful  in  shed¬ 
ding  light. 

The  Oed  Testament  and  the  Critics.  By  Rev.  John  Mieton  Wiee- 
lAMS,  D.D.,  author  of  “The  Empire  of  the  Pulpit,”  “  Rational  The¬ 
ology,”  etc.  Pp.  95.  i2mo.  Chicago:  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.  1898. 

In  this  inexpensive  but  well-printed  little  volume,  Dr.  W’illiams  pre¬ 
sents  a  very  helpful  and  able  defense  of  the  Old  Testament  against  the 
most  prevalent  forms  of  recent  criticism.  In  his  opening  chapter  he  eas¬ 
ily  shows  that  most  of  the  objections  of  the  Old  Testament  are  created 
by  the  misinterpretations  of  the  critics  themselves.  They  impute  to  the 
Old  Testament  passages  a  meaning  which  they  do  not  necessarily  have, 
and  then  parade  them  as  insuperable  objections.  In  the  second  chapter 
he  briefly  shows  that  the  Old  Testament  is  corroborated  by  the  varied  in¬ 
dorsement  which  it  receives  in  the  New.  On  the  subject  of  inspiration, 
the  author  pre.sents  very  briefly  the  substance  of  one  of  the  chapters  in 
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the  second  volume  of  his  “  Rational  Theoloj^y,”  which  we  have  hereto¬ 
fore  had  occasion  highly  to  commend.  All  the  author  insists  upon  is, 
that  the  lanj^ua^e  of  the  Bible  “  is  so  far  inspired  as  to  make  it  a  fair  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  divine  thought”  (p.  43).  The  author’s  theological  posi-  . 
tion,  maintained  so  ably  in  his  larger  work,  that  “benevolence  is  the 
sum  of  virtue,”  enables  him  to  present  a  convincing  defense  of  the 
sterner  elements  of  the  Old  Testament.  In  presence  of  the  existing  in¬ 
dignation  of  Christian  nations  against  the  Turks  who  have  so  recently 
massacred  the  Armenians,  and  indeed  of  the  Christian  people  of  the 
United  States  who  are  endeavoring  to  drive  the  Spaniards  from  Cuba,  we 
may  well  ask,  with  Dr.  Williams,  “  Are  we  quite  sure  that  the  doom  of  • 
the  Canaanites  was  not  the  outcome  of  love,  and  the  demand  of  the  high¬ 
est  goo<l  ? 


Antichrist:  Including  the  Period  from  the  Arrival  of  Paul  in  Rome  to 
the  End  of  the  Jewish  Revolution.  By  Ernkst  Rrnan.  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Joseph  Henry  AeeEN,  late  Lecturer  on  Ecclesiastical 
History  in  Harvard  University.  Pp.  442.  i2mo.  Boston:  Roberts 
Brothers.  $2.50. 

Perhaps  no  book  of  Renan’s  was  ever  better  worth  reading  than  his 
“  L’ Antichrist,”  and  it  is  the  greater  pity  that  this  should  have  been  so 
nearly  inaccessible  to  English  readers.  In  no  period  to  which  he  gav  e 
his  attention  did  Renan’s  great  gifts  play  to  better  advantage,  or  his  lim  - 
itations  less  hamper  his  work.  The  book  contains  much  from  which  we 
heartily  dissent,  but  we  count  it,  notwithstanding,  one  of  the  most  stim¬ 
ulating  and  suggestive  interpretations  of  Christian  life  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  That  this  period  is  just  now  of  especial  interest  is  manifest  by  the 
great  popularity  of  the  novel  “Quo  Vadis,”  and  the  revival  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctively  religious  play  upon  the  stage  with  no  less  an  actor  than  Wil¬ 
son  Barrett,  .setting  forth  the  times  of  Nero  in  “The  Sign  of  the  Cross.” 

One  reads  Renan  with  a  .sense  of  satisfaction  that  he  and  the  Baur 
school  so  frequently  neutralize  each  other;  this  clashing  appears  in  the 
very  preface  of  the  “Antichrist”  in  Renan’s  resentment  of  the  theory 
that  makes  the  apostles  “argue  like  Protestant  professors  in  a  German 
university  ”  ;  and  while  in  places  we  like  his  own  theories  no  better,  we 
are  quite  ready  to  agree  with  his  refutations. 

Renan  fully  held  to  the  Johannine  authorship  of  Revelation,  but  re- 
jecteil  John’s  authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  this  he  reversed  the 
positions  of  the  early  rationalists,  and  apparently  never  saw  how  the  ar¬ 
gument  failed  when  reversed,— that  while  the  prior  Johannine  author¬ 
ship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  would  indeed  make  the  Johannine  authorship 
of  the  Apocalypse  all  but  impossible,  the  same  author  might  have  writ¬ 
ten  both,  if  the  Apocalypse  is  the  earlier  work,  as  Renan  believed. 
Other  logical  lapses  he  exhibited,  as  when  he  rejected  the  Pauline  author¬ 
ship  of  Second  Timothy,  yet  constantly  referred  to  it  for  autobiographic 
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notes  on  Paul’s  last  days. ,  We  differ  from  his  position  again  in  suppos¬ 
ing  the  Nicolaitans  to  be  Paul  and  his  company.  It  is  quite  enough  to 
suppose  that  that  sect  consisted  of  people  who  had  carried  Paul’s  liberty 
to  license.  And  while  it  seems  practically  certain  that  John’s  reference 
to  the  beast  that  was,  and  was  dead,  and  was  to  come,  contained  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  current  superstition  of  “  Nero  Redivivus,”  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  John  meant  by  his  reference  to  indorse  the  superstition,  or 
do  more  than  use  it  for  identification  of  the  beast. 

But,  all  this  apart,  it  still  seems  to  us  that  Renan’s  “  Antichrist  ”  is  a 
very’  useful  study  of  the  conditions  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  His  pictorial 
powers,  his  warm  imagination,  his  ready  sympathy,  gave  him  some  spe¬ 
cial  aptitude  for  the  writing  of  such  a  book,  which,  whatever  its  faults, 
has  marked  merit. 

The  translation  of  Professor  Allen  i^  smooth,  accurate,  and  idiomatic, 
faithful  to  the  original,  and  easy  reading  in  English.  The  volume  is 
well  printed  and  bound,  and  a  credit  to  the  publishers. 


The  Holy  Land  in  Geography  and  History.  By  Townsend  Mac 
CouN,  A.M.  In  Two  Volumes.  Pp.  196,  136.  New  York:  Published 
by  the  Author.  1897.  $2.00. 

These  are  exceedingly  valuable  little  volumes.  They  consist  primarily 
of  a  series  of  maps,  one  hundred  and  fifty -four  in  number,  and  most  of 
them  very  good,  illustrating  the  Holy  Land  at  different  periods  of  its 
history.  These  are  accompanied  by  a  running  narrative,  based  on  a 
patchwork  series  of  clippings,  more  or  less  modified,  from  the  standard 
authorities.  Some  of  the  maps  are  subject  to  criticism,  and  the  text 
shows  a  dogmatic  tendency  with  a  theological  bias;  but,  all  in  all,  it  is 
an  excellent  little  work,  convenient  for  Bible  class  instruction,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  for  carrying  in  the  pocket. 


The  Encyclopedia  ok  Social  Reform.  Edited  by  William  D.  P. 

Bliss.  8vo.  Pp.  1339.  New  York  and  London:  Funk  &  Wagnalls 

Company.  $7.50. 

The  student  of  social  reforms  will  hail  with  delight  the  completion  of 
a  task  so  monumental  as  Mr.  Bliss  has  essayed.  A  vast  amount  of  valua¬ 
ble  information  from  the  spheres  of  economics,  ethics,  and  sociology  is 
here  in  compact  form  between  the  covers  of  one  book,  and  arranged  top¬ 
ically,  so  as  to  be  within  easy  reach.  Well-known  authorities  have  con¬ 
tributed  leading  articles. 

It  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  historical  inaccuracies;  but 
such  articles  as  “  The  Homestead  Strike,”  the  “  Chicago  Anarchists,” 
the  ”  Pullman  Strike”  should  have  been  more  carefully  edited,  for  they 
are  full  of  inaccuracies. 

The  article  on  Homestead,  for  example,  must  have  lieen  written  by  one 
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who  is  in  sympathy  with  the  forces  of  disorder.  To  correct  it  would  be 
to  re-write  the  entire  article.  The  worn-out  falsehoods  about  the  barbed- 
wire  fence,  the  Carnegie  company’s  wish  for  the  termination  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  January  i  instead  of  July  i,  the  importation  of  Pinkerton  men,  and 
the  righteous  indignation  of  the  old  employees,  etc.,  is  all  rehashed,  as 
if  it  had  not  been  answered  a  hundred  times.  The  Senate  Committee  re¬ 
ported  that  the  testimony  showed  that  when  the  old  employees  fired  on 
the  barges,  they  did  not  know  they  were  Pinkerton  detectives,  but  sup¬ 
posed  they  were  non-union  workmen,  for  they  called  them  “ - scabs.” 

All  the  hue  and  cry  about  importing  detectives  into  the  state  was  an 
after-thought,  and  even  Senator  Pfeffer’s  speech,  at  the  Sunset  Club  in 
Chicago,  deploring  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Carnegie  Company, 
was  wide  of  the  mark.  If  ever  there  was  an  aggregation  of  criminals, 
posing  as  poor  workingmen,  and  demanding  sympathy  for  their  mis¬ 
deeds,  it  was  the  leaders  in  that  infamous  strike.  They  had  not  a  griev¬ 
ance  in  the  world.  Of  these  leaders,  Hugh  F.  Dempsey,  for  poisoning 
non-union  workmen,  was  found  guilty  by  a  jury,  and  given  a  sentence  of 
seven  years;  Robert  J.  Beatty,  seven  years;  Patrick  Gallagher,  five  years; 
and  George  Davidson,  three  years.  The  article  is  mostly  bosh,  and  no 
reliance  can  be  placed  upon  it. 

The  same  is  true,  though  its  mistakes  are  not  so  glaring,  of  the  article 
on  the  Pullman  strike. 

The  biographical  aspiects  of  the  book  might  suggest,  that,  if  only  tru  e 
social  reformers  and  reforms  were  intended  to  be  its  range,  it  was  hardl  y 
necessary  to  include  all  the  social  deforms  and  the  social  cranks  that  af¬ 
flict  this  long-suffering  earth.  Many  of  the  remedies  for  poverty  that 
are  now  proposed  will,  within  ten  years,  be  found  in  the  amusement  col¬ 
umn  of  every  newspaper,  as  they  are  now  the  laughing-stock  of  the  seri¬ 
ous-minded  and  the  educated.  Fanaticism  is  easily  mistaken  for  earn¬ 
estness  of  faith,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  form  of  doubt.  This  encyclop)edia 
has  drawn  no  intelligent  line  between  the  two,  but  it  proposes  to  hand 
down  to  the  next  century  as  social  reformers  the  names  of  many  who 
would  lead  faith  and  ethics  and  economics  out  into  the  wilderness,  and 
who  are  applauded  simply  because  they  attract  so  much  attention  by 
their  hostility  to  established  principles,  and  their  constantly  calling  in 
question  of  fundamental  truths.  Such  writers  have  not  added  one  line 
to  the  truth  of  the  world,  nor  one  ounce  of  momentum  to  its  upward  and 
onward  movement.  The  army  of  noble  men  and  women  who  are  work¬ 
ing  for  the  world’s  l)etterment,  and  the  scholars  who  are  laying  scientific 
foundations  for  the  art  of  social  control,  are  quiet  compared  with  these 
calamity  howlers,  crazy  iconoclasts,  and  hysterical  reformers,  who  suc¬ 
ceed  in  becoming  notorious  even  if  they  have  no  reputation  for  scholar¬ 
ship  or  common-sense.  Of  course  all  wild-eyed  schemes  attempt  to  se¬ 
cure  the  sanction  of  Jesus,  and  he  is  not  present  to  disown  them.  The 
result  is,  we  have  a  different  ideal  in  every  city,  and  new  Saviours  of 
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man’s  manufacture  by  the  score  on  every  ^reet-comer.  The  cime  for 
all  this,  is  scholarly  exegesis  and  an  educated  perception  of  the  truth. 

But  with  minor  criticisms  of  this  sort  forgotten,  and  it  is  easy  to  for¬ 
get  them  in  the  presence  of  so  much  merit,  this  book  is  a  splendid  work, 
and  a  tribute  to  the  industry  and  breadth  of  its  editor,  and  the  distin¬ 
guished  associates  whose  names  grace  the  title-page.  z.  s.  H. 


Social  Evolution.  By  Benjamin  Kidd.  New  edition,  revised,  with 
Additions.  Pp.  404.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50. 

The  profound  impression  which  this  book  made  upon  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  was  such  that  it  now  justifies  a  new  edition  in  more  convenient 
form.  The  author  has  added,  as  an  appendix,  the  reply  to  his  critics 
that  appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  though  it  has  been  re-written. 
The  author  defends  his  position  that  all  religion  is  essentially  ultra-ra¬ 
tional.  It  is  very  certain  that  many  of  the  severest  criticisms  upon  the 
book  at  the  time  of  its  apj)earance  were  based  upon  misconceptions  of 
the  author’s  position  stated  in  the  following  words:  “  A  rational  religion 
is  a  scientific  impossibility,  representing  from  the  nature  of  the  case  an 
inherent  contradiction  of  terms”  (p.  109).  Surely  no  tx)ok  at  the  close 
of  this  century  has  created  a  wider  interest  than  this  one,  which  we  for¬ 
bear  reviewing  here  at  length,  as  we  gave  it  full  notice  when  it  first  ap¬ 
peared. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons.  By 
John  A.  Broadus,  D.D.,  LE.D.,  author  of  “A  Harmony  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels,”  ‘‘History  of  Preaching,”  ‘‘Commentary  on  Matthew,”  etc. 
New  (Twenty-third)  Edition.  Edited  by  Edwin  Charles  Dargan, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Homiletics  in  the  Southern  Baptist  Theologfical 
Seminary,  Louisville,  Ky.  Crown  8vo.  Pp.  xxi,  562.  New  York:  A. 
C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  1898.  $1.75. 

The  continued  demand  for  Dr.  Broadus’s  treatise,  which  has  now 
been  before  the  public  for  nearly  thirty  years,  speaks  well  for  the  good 
judgment  of  the  ministerial  public;  for,  taking  it  all  in  all,  it  is  une¬ 
qualed  in  its  line,  and  is  of  such  a  character  that  it  can  never  become  an¬ 
tiquated. 

The  Story  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  George  R.  Crooks,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Church  History  in  Drew  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  Pp.  xiii,  604.  8vo.  New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains;  Cincinnati: 
Curts  &  Jennings.  I3.50. 

This  volume,  published  since  the  learned  author’s  death,  gives  in  liter¬ 
ary  form  the  substance  of  his  class  lectures,  and  covers  the  whole  field  of 
church  history  from  apostolic  times  to  the  Synod  of  Dort.  It  is  not 
characterized  by  such  full  literary  references  as  is  the  work  of  his  Meth¬ 
odist  associate.  Bishop  Hurst,  but  it  jx)ssesses  many  points  of  excellence 
which  will  insure  its  popularity,  and  which  give  it  preeminent  value  both 
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to  the  general  reader  and  as  a  handy  compendium  of  the  most  important 
facts  of  church  history.  The  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  written  is 
evangelical,  though  the  author  is  by  no  means  oblivious  to  any  of  the 
important  critical  questions  which  have  arisen.  The  style  is  clear  and 
easy  to  read,  the  learning  manifest  is  comprehensive  of  all  the  most  im¬ 
portant  literature  of  the  subject,  and  the  literary  references  are  sufficient 
for  ordinary  purposes.  The  volume  is  enriched  by  five  valuable  maps, 
and  by  a  full  Table  of  Contents  and  an  Index.  Among  the  numerous 
competitors  in  this  field  there  are  none  which  we  can  more  highly  com¬ 
mend  than  this. 

American  Meditative  Lyrics.  By  Theodore  W.  Hunt,  Ph.D.,  Litt. 
D.,  Professor  of  English  in  the  College  of  New  Jensey,  author  of  “Eng¬ 
lish  Prose  and  Prose  Writers,”  “Ethical  Studies  in  Old  English  Au¬ 
thors,”  etc.  Illustrated.  Pp.  205.  i6mo.  New  York:  E.  B.  Treat. 

In  this  handy  volume  the  reader  will  find  the  spiritual  element  in  poet¬ 
ry  fully  and  lieautifully  illustrated  by  selections  from,  and  discussions 
concerning,  all  the  leading  American  poets.  Dr.  Hunt  is  one  of  the 
most  philosophical  and  succes.sful  expositors  of  the  world’s  literature 
that  have  attempted  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  general  reading  public,  and 
he  is  as  happy  and  succe.s.sful  in  this  exposition  as  he  is  philosophical. 
This  volume  is  just  what  multitudes  need  as  a  pocket  companion  to  the 
most  ennobling  and  elevating  poetry  that  has  been  produced  in  America. 


The  Sacred  Laws  of  the  Arvas  as  taught  in  the  Schools  of  Apas- 
tamba,  Gautama,  VfisishMa,  and  Baudhdyana.  (Sacred  Books  of  the 
PXst.)  Translated  by  Georg  Bueh’eer.  Part  I.  Apastamba  and 
Gautama.  Second  edition.  Revised.  Part  II.  VasishMa  and  Baudhi- 
yana.  Pp.  Ixii,  314,  xlv,  360.  New  York:  The  Christian  Literature 
Co.  1898.  $2.75. 

This  volume  continues  the  American  edition  of  this  standard  and  most 
valuable  translation.  Though  the  paper  is  thinner  than  in  the  original 
edition,  the  type  is  the  same,  and  the  lieautiful  print  perfectly  legible. 
Students  of  comparative  religion,  and  all  clergymen  ought  to  be  such, 
can  now  obtain  this  invaluable  work  at  half  the  former  price. 


The  Growing  Revelation.  By  Amory  H.  Bradford,  author  of 
“  Heredity  and  Christian  Problems,”  “Spirit  and  Life,”  “The  Pil¬ 
grim  in  Old  England,”  etc.  Pp.  xiv,  254.  121110.  New  York:  The 

Macmillan  Co.  $1.50. 

This  volume  is  chiefly  composed  of  sennons  preached  by  the  author 
first  in  his  own  large  church  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  afterwards  to  numer¬ 
ous  important  congregations  of  England.  They  are,  to  a  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  the  basis  of  Dr.  Bradford’s  great  popularity  there.  Thus  they  have 
upon  them  the  stamp  of  the  approval  of  a  great  body  of  most  intelligent 
and  active  Christians.  The  sermons  fully  meet  the  expectations  created 
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by  this  presumption  in  their  favor.  They  are  full  of  thought,  well  ar¬ 
ranged,  beautifully  illustrated  with  appropriate  lessons  cogently  urged 
upon  the  reader.  The  third  sermon  forcibly  urges  that  “all  men  are 
what  they  believe  concerning  God”  (p.  47);  while  the  last  sermon,  on 
“Christ  and  the  Creeds,”  insists  that  "all  men  have  creeds.  He  who 
has  no  creed  never  thinks.  .  .  .  Men  are  like  what  they  believe,  but  life 
is  not  the  product  of  truth  ”  (pp.  247-249).  By  this  last  disclaimer,  how¬ 
ever,  he  means  merely  to  impress  the  fact  that  the  will  is  free  to  disre¬ 
gard  the  most  powerful  motives.  Evidently  he  would  not  deny  that  the 
presentation  of  truth  to  the  mind  of  man  is  the  great  motive  power  upon 
which  the  preacher  is  always  dependent;  for  the  book  itself  is  a  noble 
testimony  to  the  supreme  value  of  correct  beliefs  in  promoting  virtuous 
actions  among  men. 

Thk  Goi>Ide.\  of  the  Ancients  ;  or.  Sex  in  Religion.  By  Emza 

Burt  Gamhep:,  author  of  “The  Evolution  of  Woman.”  Pp.  vii,  339. 

Svo.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1897.  $2.25. 

This  volume  is  devoted  to  the  theory  that  sex  is  the  foundation  of  re¬ 
ligion,  and  that  the  original  conception  of  the  Deity  was  derived  from 
the  female  element.  The 'author  maintains,  also,  that  the  sexual  em¬ 
blems,  originally  made  objects  of  religious  worship,  were  “no  more  an 
offense  against  propriety  and  decency  than  was  the  reappearance  of  the 
cross,  the  emblem  of  life,  in  later  times,  among  orthodox  Christians  ”  (p. 
206).  The  book  contains  a  collection  of  interesting  and  curious  facts, 
but  we  are  unable  to  perceive  any  close  connection  Ixitween  the  facts 
adduced  and  the  conclusions  <lrawn  from  them. 


Rkijcs  of  Primevae  Life.  Beginning  of  Life  in  the  Dawn  of  Geolog¬ 
ical  Time.  By  Sir  J.  Wiijjam  D.\w.son,  LL.D.,  I'.R.S.,  etc.,  author 
of  “  The  Earth  and  Man,”  “  Mo«lern  Ideas  of  Evolution,”  etc.  With 
sixty-five  Illustrations.  Pp.  xiv,  336.  8vo.  Chicago,  New  York,  To¬ 
ronto:  Eleniing  II.  Revell  Co.  $1.50. 

Ilr.  Dawson  has  a  most  happy  facility  in  conveying  geological  facts  to 
ordinary  readers.  In  this  volume  he  is  at  his  Ijest,  since  he  is  dealing 
with  that  ]X)rtion  of  geology  in  which  his  .special  investigations  in  the 
field  have  been  most  abundant  and  productive.  Numerous  illustrations 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  volume. 


The  Be.st  of  Browning.  By  Rev.  James  Mudge,  D.D.  With  an  In¬ 
troduction  by  Rev.  WiijjAM  V.  Keeeey,  D.D.  Pp.  252.  New  York: 
Eaton  &  Mains.  1898.  I1.25. 

The  book  contains  an  excellent  biography  and  a  well-chosen  bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Browning  Literature.  The  comments  are  very  suggestive,  and 
the  selections  carefully  chosen.  We  can  readily  .say  that  the  lx>ok  gives 
an  able  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  great  i>oct. 
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Homilktic:  I^ectures  on  Preaching.  By  Thkodor  Christi.ieb,  D,D., 
formerly  Professor  of  Theology  and  University  Preacher  at  Bonn.  Ed¬ 
ited  by  Th.  Harberck.  Translated  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Irwin,  M.A,, 
translator  of  Huther  on  “The  Epistles  of  St.  John  ”  in  Meyer’s  Com¬ 
mentary.  Pp.  xii,  390.  New  York:  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  f2.75. 

In  the  premature  death  of  Dr.  Christlieb  evangelical  truth  and  the 
Christian  pulpit  lost  a  most  brilliant  luminary.  But,  though  dead,  he 
yet  speaketh.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  this  valuable  work  in- 
English  dress.  The  treatise  itself  so  amply  illustrates  the  homiletical 
and  pastoral  methods  of  the  great  preacher  that  it  can  but  lie  of  great 
value  and  iiitere.st  to  all  who  are  eng.aged  in  the  practical  work  of  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel.  Abundant  literary  references  and  a  full  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents,  and  three  Indexes  place  the  whole  volume  easily  at  the  command 
of  the  reader. 

Our  REr>EMi»TiON:  Its  Need,  Method,  and  Result.  By  I'rederick  A. 
Nobee,  D.D.,  pastor  of  Union  Park  Congregational  Church,  Chicago. 
Pp.  282.  121110.  New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto:  Eleming  II.  Revell 

Co.  $1.25. 

With  rare  cumulative  effect  Dr.  Noble  adds  to  his  tw'o  previous  vol¬ 
umes  of  sermons  of  a  practical  and  homiletical  character  a  third  volume 
upon  the  central  doctrinal  themes  of  the  gospel.  The  discourses  are  ef¬ 
fective  lx)th  from  a  homiletical  and  from  a  doctrinal  point  of  view,  and 
ably  illustrate  the  adaptation  of  the  profoundest  truths  of  Christianity  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  practical  aims  of  the  preacher.  The  greater 
the  truth,  the  greater  its  effect  in  moving  the  heart  to  action.  This  vol¬ 
ume  is  comprised  of  twelve  discourses.  The  first  four  of  these  set  forth 
the  fact  that  rcilemption  is  “made  neces.sary  by  sin  and  its  conse¬ 
quences.’’  The  second  four  show' “  how’ redemption  is  secured,’’ while 
the  last  four  treat  of  “  redemption  in  tlu;  new  .spirit  and  outlook  it  fur- 
ni.shes.’’  In  the  sermon  on  “The  Difllculties  in  the  Way  of  the  Free 
Pardon  of  Sin  ’’  it  clearly  and  impressively  illustrates  the  fact  that  “the 
necessity  for  an  atonement  lies  down  deep  in  the  nature  of  things.  The 
ilifTiculties  encountered  and  the  obstacles  to  be  removed  or  overcome  lie- 
fore  there  can  be  pardon  of  guilt  are  not  few  or  insignificant;  they  are 
many  and  weighty’’  (p.  136).  Rejecting  the  Unitarian  theory  that 
Christ  was  a  martyr,  and  the  Moral  Influence  theory  in  which  it  is  denied 
that’the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  necessary  to  the  removal  of  obstacles 
to  the  pardon  of  sin  existing  in  the  Divine  Mind,  and  the  Governmental 
theory  which  he  says  is  valuable,  but  falls  short  of  the  whole  truth.  Dr. 
Noble  maintains  th.at  “it  is  only  when  we  go  a  step  further  and  ground 
the  doctrine  in  the  holiness  of  Go<l,  that  we  have  a  final  and  a  conclusive 
reason  for  the  sufferings  of  Christ  on  the  cross.  .  .  .  There  is  an  ethical 
element  in  the  nature  of  God  with  which  sinning  men  here  on  earth,  and 
rational  creatures  throughout  the  universe  have  to  reckon  ’’  fp.  I54)- 


Frank  Wakeley  Gunsaulus. 


Frank  Wakei^KY  Gunsaulus,  who  with  this  number  becomes,  with 
Dr.  Hillis,  an  associate  editor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  was  born  at 
Chesterville,  Ohio,  January  i,  1856.  His  father  was  Hon.  Joseph  Gun¬ 
saulus,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Spanish  martyr,  Reginald  Gunsaulus 
Montanus,  who  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Inquisitors  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  His  mother,  who  is  of  English  descent,  was  a  Miss  Hawley. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Wesleyan  University,  Delaware,  Ohio,  gradu¬ 
ating  in  1875,  and  marrying  the  same  year  Miss  Anna  Long,  of  Virginia. 
He  began  preaching  at  once  in  the  Methodist  Church.  In  1879  he  be¬ 
came  pastor  of  the  Eastwood  Congregational  Church,  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  in  1881  accepted  the  pastorate  of  the  High  Street  Congregational 
Church,  of  the  same  city.  Breaking  down  in  health  he  went  to  Newton- 
ville.  Mass.,  remaining  there  until  1885,  when  he  was  called  to  the  Brown 
Memorial  Church  of  Baltimore,  where  he  was  when  he  received  the  sum¬ 
mons  which  brought  him  to  Plymouth  Church,  Chicago,  in  1887. 

He  has  published,  at  intervals,  sermons,  essays,  historical  sketches,  and 
poems.  His  first  book  of  sermons  was  published  in  1881,  and  was  called 
“Octol)er  at  Eastwood.”  In  1886,  his  “Transfiguration  of  Christ”  was 
published;  in  1891,  “Monk  and  Knight,”  and  “Phidias  and  Other 
Poems;”  in  1893,  “Loose  I^eaves  of  Song,”  and  in  1895,  “Songs  of 
Night  and  Day.”  His  well-known  lectures  on  Savonarola,  John  Hamp¬ 
den,  Oliver  Cromwell,  The  Higher  Ministries  of  Contemporary  English 
Poetry,  and  several  others,  have  never  been  printed. 

In  1887  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Beloit  College, 
Wisconsin.  Dr.  Gunsaulus  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  connois¬ 
seurs  of  fine  art  and  bibliomania  in  America.  He  is  at  present,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  clerical  work  at  Plymouth  Church,  occupying  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  President  of  the  Armour  Institute  of  Technology,  and  is  a  prime 
mover  in  all  fields  of  educational  work.  He  is  a  scholarly  man,  with  an 
intensely  attractive  personality,  a  brilliant  speaker,  his  words  full  of  fire 
and  color,  and  scintillating  with  flashes  of  humor,  and  he  holds  his  au¬ 
diences  to  the  end  of  his  splendid  lectures.  Not  unfrequently  he  has 
been  called  “The  Second  Beecher,”  and  as  an  orator  he  is  often  likened 
to  Wendell  Phillips.  He  is  a  man  of  distinct  ideas,  with  a  great,  gener¬ 
ous,  loving  heart. 

i 

WRITERS  IN  THE  JULY  BIBLIOTHECA  SACRA. 

Newell  Dwight  Hillis  {Place  of  the  Pulpit  in  Modern  Life  and 
Thought).  See  “Character  Sketch,”  supra.,  pp.  540-549. 

David  Foster  EvSTES  ( The  Authority  of  Scripture)  was  graduate<l 
from  the  University  of  Vermont,  1871,  and  from  the  Newton  Theological 
Institution,  1874,  and  studied  at  Gottingen,  1878-79;  was  a  pastor -until 
1H91,  when  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  present  position,  the  pro- 


fessorship  of  New  Testament  Interpretation  in  Hamilton  Theological 
Seminary,  Colgate  University,  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Theodore  Whitfield  (Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King")^ 

born  at  Metuchen,  N.  J.,  February  19,  1844;  was  graduatetl  from  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  1865,  and  Princeton  Seminary,  1869;  tutor  of  English  at 
Princeton  College,  1868-71,  at  University  of  Berlin,  1871-72;  Professor  of 
English  at  Princeton,  1873-96;  Ph.D.,  1880,  Litt.D.,  1890;  author  of 
“  Caedmon’s  Exodus  and  Daniel,”  1883,  “  The  Principles  of  Written  Dis¬ 
course,”  1884,  ‘‘English  Prose  and  Prose  Writers,”  1887, ‘‘ Studies  in 
Literature  and  Style,”  1890,  ‘‘Ethical  Teachings  in  Old  English  Au¬ 
thors,”  1892,  ‘‘American  Meditative  Lyrics,”  1896,  and  numerous  arti¬ 
cles  in  Reviews. 

Cornelius  Walker  (Proofs  of  Divine  Existence),  Iwrn  near  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  in  1819.  After  preparation  at  the  Episcopal  High  Schord, 
entered  the  Theological  Seminary,  near  Alexandria,  session  of  1842-43, 
an<l  graduated  in  1845.  Took  charge  of  Lexington  parish,  Amherst  coun¬ 
ty,  Va.,  for  the  next  two  years.  Assistant  of  St.  Paul’s,  Richmond,  for 
one  year;  Rector  successively,  during  eighteen  years,  of  Christ  Church, 
Winchester,  Christ  Church,  Alexandria,  and  Emanuel  Parish,  Henrico, 
Was  appointed  Professor  of  Church  History,  Polity,  and  Canon  Law  in 
Alexandria  Seminary  in  1866,  and  transferred  to  his  present  professor¬ 
ship  of  Systematic  Divinity  and  Homiletics  in  1876.  Received  the  de¬ 
gree  of  D.D.  from  William  and  Mary  College  in  i860.  Besides  contribu¬ 
tions  in  various  religious  periodicals,  he  has  published  three  biographies, 
a  small  volume  of  sermons  entitled  ‘‘ Sorrowing  Not  Without  Hope,” 
‘‘  Outlines  of  Christian  Theology,”  and  ‘‘  Lectures  on  Chri.stian  Ethics.” 

Henry  MarTvn  Tenney  (Divine  Goodness  in  Severity),  lK)rn  in 
Hanover,  N.  IL,  May  16,  1841;  w'as  graduated  from  Amherst  College  in 
1864,  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in  1867;  pastor  of  the  Dorches¬ 
ter  Village  Congregational  Church,  Boston,  1867-70;  First  Congregation¬ 
al  Church,  Winona,  Minn.,  1870-75;  Steul)enville,  Ohio,  1875-80;  First 
Congregational  Church,  Cleveland,  1880-89;  Second,  Oberlin,  1889—; 
D.D.,  Amherst  College,  1889. 

Lorenzo  Sears  (Homeric  Oratory),  a  native  of  Massachusetts;  was 
graduated  from  Yale  College,  1861,  and  from  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York,  1864;  held  various  positions  and  oflices  in  the 
dioceses  of  Connecticut,  Rhcnle  Island,  and  New  Hampshire  until  1885, 
when  he  took  the  profe.ssorship  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in  the 
University  of  Vermont;  since  1890,  has  l)een  a  professor  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  English  in  Brown  University;  is  the  author  of  a  ‘‘  History  of  Or¬ 
atory  from  the  Age  of  Pericles  to  the  Present  Time  ”  ;  “  The  Occasional 
Address,  Its  Literature  and  Composition”;  ‘‘ Methods  and  Principles  of 
Literary  Criticism  ”  (now  in  the  press  of  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  N.  Y.). 


"Far  in  advance  of  any  Bible  Dictionary  that  has  ever  been  published  = 

in  real  usefulness  for  preachers,  bible  students  and  teachers.”  Ul 
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H  Dictionarp  or  the  Bible 

DEALING  WITH  ITS 

Language,  Literature  and  Contents,  Including  the 
Biblical  Theology 

Edited  by  Dr.  James  Hastings,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  with  the  assistance  of  John  A. 
Sklbie,  M.  A.,and  of  Prof,  Davidson  of  Edinburgh,  Prof.  Driver  of  Oxford, 
and  Prof.  Swete  of  Cambridge. 

I  “  In  a  work  of  this  kind  it  is  impossible  to  sin- 
I  gle  out  of  the  mass  of  different  articles  those 
which  are  most  striking  or  most  valuable.  Even 
the  shorter  ones,  as  notably  Mr.  Ramsay’s  contri¬ 
bution  on  geography,  are  models  of  painstaking 
accuracy.  The  reader  who  consults  this  book 
will  find  it  a  mine  of  erudition.” — Churchman. 


The  nork  Ih  pub* 
llshed  by  CTiarlett 
NcribnePH  Horn 
ninjointly  with 
M«N8ni.  T.  k  T. 
Clark  of  Min* 
bunrh,  and  will 
be  complete  in 
four  lanre  octavo 
Tulumeaof  abont 
000  pages  each, 
with  llIuMtra* 
tluna  and  mapa. 
Volume  I.  la  now 
ready  and  the 
work  will  be 
sold  only  by  Hub* 
Hcripllon  and  in 
aetM. 


“  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  publication  of  this 
volume  is  the  most  important  event  in  the  theo¬ 
logical  world  this  year.  .  .  .  The  clergy  must  buy 
this  book.  One  volume  a  year  will  not  prove  a 
heavy  tax,  and  it  will  save  buying  many  another 
volume,  or  the  laity  might  make  it  an  acceptable 
Easter  present  to  their  incumbents  and  curates. 

...  It  IS  a  right  good,  honest  piece  of  work,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  when  the  remaining  volumes  are 
in  our  possession.” — Church  Bells. 

“The  first  instalment  of  the  new  ‘Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  ’  has  been  e^erly  expected,  and  will 
be  warmly  welcomed.  The  names  of  those  who 
have  contributed  to  the  work  are  the  best  possible 
guarantee  of  the  high  standard  aimed  at.  Dr. 
Hastings  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  list  of  his 
collaborators.  Many  of  the  writers  are  distin¬ 
guished  specialists,  who  are  qualified  to  speak 
with  authority  on  the  subjects  with  which  they 
deal ;  and  the  contributors  alike  seem  to  have 
studied  conciseness  as  well  as  completeness  in 
their  articles,  and  the  result  is  a  Dictionary  which 
very  justly  claims  to  be  considered  ‘  full,  trust¬ 
worthy  and  accessible.’  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  new  Dictionary  is  the  extent 
to  which  it  embodies  the  work  of  a  rising  genera¬ 
tion  of  scholars,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  remark,  that, 
j  so  far  as  we  can  judge  the  quality  of  their  work  : 

amply  justifies  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by 
I  the  general  editor.  ...  A  word  of  cordial  appre¬ 
ciation  is  also  due  to  the  work  of  the  general  < 

1  editor.  Dr  Hastings.” — Literature.  | 
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Three  Other  Great  Theological  Enterprises, 


The  International  Theological 
Library. 


Each,  crown  8vo,  $2.50  net. 

“  A  place  in  this  series  is  in  itself  a  criterion 
of  value.” — Christian  Index. 

‘‘  A  valuable  and  much  needed  addition  to 
the  theoloKical  literature  of  the  P>n^flish  speak- 
intf  natioTiH. "—.‘Uademy. 


JV/itV  VOLU Am.'s  JUST  PUBLISIlliD; 

Christian  Pastor  and  Working  Church. 

By  Washington  Gi.adhen,  D.D.  Pp.  485. 

”  The  wide  knowledge  of  the  author,  his 
sound  judgment  ana  his  practical  wisdom 
unite  to  render  the  book  a  most  valuable 
one  for  ministers  and  students  for  the 
ministry.”— Prof.  Gkokge  B.  Stevens, 
D.D.,Ph.lJ.  of  Vale  University. 

Christianity  in  the  Apostoiic  Age. 

By  Arthur  C.  McGikkert,  D.D.  Pp  C8t. 

“  Independence  of  opinion  as  well  as  the 
character  of  the  volume  in  general,  makes 
it,  on  the  whole,  the  most  notable  addition 
to  theological  literature  on  the  side  of 
critical  church  history,  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment  criticism  as  yet  made  by  any  Amer¬ 
ican.”— Prof.  SiiAibER  Mathews  of  the 
University  of  Chicago. 


pim  via  us  VO  I.  u.mes  : 

Christian  institutions. 

By  A  V.  G.  Ali.E.N,  D.D.,  Episcopal  Divinity 
School,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Pp.  562. 

The  Literature  of  the  Old  Testament. 

By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Ph  D.,  Professor  of 
Hebrew  in  Oxford  University.  New  and 
reinsed  edition.  Pp.  558. 

The  History  of  Christian  Doctrine. 

By  George  P.  Fisher,  D.D  ,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Apologetics:  or,  Christianity  Defen¬ 
sively  Stated. 

By  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Apologetics  and  New  Testament 
Exeffesis,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 
Pp.  328. 

Christian  Ethics. 

By  Newman  SMYTH,D.D.,New  Haven.  Pp.508 


The  International  Critical 
Commentary. 

”  We  believe  this  series  to  be  of  epoch 
making  importance.”— 

“This  series  will  stand  first  amonR  all  Eng¬ 
lish  serial  commentaries.  World. 


RECENTLY  ISSUED: 

Ephesians  and  Colossians. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  ABBOTT.  B  D.,  D.  Litt..  for¬ 
merly  Professor  of  Biblical  Greek,  Trinity 
College,  Dublin.  8vo,  $2.50,  net. 

“  It  will  doubtless  prove  a  distinct  and  per¬ 
manent  addition  to  our  exegetical  litera¬ 
ture.  .  .  .  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who 
has  made  himself  master  of  his  theme.”— 
Prof.  George  T.  Purves,  in  The  Exposi¬ 
tor. 

Phiiippians  and  Phiiemon. 

By  the  Rev.  MARVIN  R.  VINCENT,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Union 
Theological  Seminary.  8vo,  $2.cx>,  net. 

“  Gur  welcome  to  this  new  and  worthy  num¬ 
ber  of  the  I  nternational  series  is  more  than 
cordial.  We  congratulate  the  author,  the 
editors,  and  our.selves.”— Prof.  B.  W. 
Baco.n,  in  The  New  World. 


PREVIOUS  VOLUMES; 

Deuteronomy. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  R.  DRIVER,  D.D.,  Regius  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo, 
$3.0ij,  net. 

Judges. 

By  the  Rev.  George  F.  Moore,  D.D  ,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Hebrew,  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  Andover,  Mass.  $3.00,  net. 

Romans. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Divinity,  Oxford,  England,  and 
the  Rev.  A.  C.  IlEADLAM,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
All  Soul’s  College,  Oxford.  $3.00  net. 

St.  Mark. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Gould,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
New  Testament,  Literature  and  Lan- 
uage,  P.E.  Divinity  School,  Philadelphia. 
2.50  net. 

5t.  Luke. 

By  the  Rev.  Alfred  Plum.mer,  D.D  .Master 
of  University  College,  Durham.  I3.00. 


A  concordance  to  the  GREEK  TESTAMENT. 

According  to  the  texts  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  Tischendorf,  and  the  English  Revisers.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Moulton,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev.  A.  S.  (iEDEN,  M.  A.  4to,  $7.oij,  net. 

Of  this  most  important  volume  the  Conjifret^ationalist  says :  “A  great  work  it  is,  and  worthily 
executed.  The  average  minister  will  certainly  be  buying  at  least  four  books  at  $1.75  each,  ana 
will  think  he  cannot  buy  the  book  before  us  at  We  must  earnestly  protest  s*Ki*'BSt  such  a 

foolish  and  suicidal  preference.”  The  British  Weekly,  too,  has  said  :  “It  would  be  difficult  lo 
overpraise  this  invaluable  addition  to  Biblical  study.  .  .  .  It  is  a  book  which  ought  to  been 
the  study  table  of  every  minister  and  student.” 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS,  153-157  Fifth  Av«.,  New  York. 
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BUSY  MAN’S 
LIBRARY. 


The  WORLD’S 
LIFE. 


FORDS,  HOWARD 
&  HULBERT, 
NEW  YORK: 
PUBLISHERS. 


A  Biographical  Review  of  civili¬ 
zation,  setting  forth  its  epochs 
through  more  than  one  hundred  of 
its  master  minds,  the  thinkers  of 
great  thoughts  and  doers  of  g^eat 
deeds.  Each  life-story  complete, 
yet  the  series  showing 

THE  WORLD’S  LIFE  AND 
PROGRESS 

FOR  FIVK  THOUSAND  YEARS 

In  Ten  Volumes. 

Jewish  Heroes  and  Prophets, 
Old  Pagan  Civilizations, 
Antiquity, 

Middle  Ages, 

Renaissance  and  Reformation, 
Great  Warriors  and  Statesmen, 
Great  Women, 

Modern  European  Statesmen, 
American  Statesmen ;  and 
Nineteenth  Century  Writers. 


“Take  hiffh  rank.  Many  owe  their 
enthusiasm  in  the  study  uf  history  to 
Dr.  Lord.”— Fkancis  L.  Patto.n,  Pres't 
Princeton  University. 

“  He  writes  history  as  Plutarch  did.  . . 
The  choice  of  subjects  is  happy,  the 
grouping;  skilful,  the  style  graphic.”— 
Prof.  VV.  S.  Tyler,  Amherst  College. 

“Valuable  as  contributions  to  his¬ 
tory.  .  .  Peculiarly  rich  in  comparisont 
and  analogies.” — Rev.  Andrew  P.  Pea¬ 
body,  D.D.,  late  of  Cambridge^  Mass. 

“Unrivaled  in  his  own  held.’ — Chas. 
S.  Robinson,  D.D. 

“Graphic,  eloquent,  wide  in  range.” — 
Richard  S.  Storrs,  D.D. 

“There  is  a  singular  combination  of 
instructive  comprehensiveness  and  dis¬ 
crimination  in  these  discourses,  clothed 
in  an  animated  and  gfraceful  style.” — 
Prof.  W  G.  T.  Shedd,  D.D.,  New  York. 

“  In  its  department  I  know  of  nothing 
finer.  Here  epochs  are  men  and  history 
is  life.  Faultless  in  style,  in  subject- 
matter  comprehensive,  in  interpretation 
of  events  accurate,  and  in  description 
most  charming.”— S.  D.  Paust,  D.D., 
Prof.  Church  //tstory.  Union  Biblical 
Seminary. 


BAHY  PAY.MR.VrH. 

Send  for  Description  and  Critical  Opinioaa. 
(See  the  next  Page.) 


RENAISSANCE  AND 
B  EFOBMA  TION, 
Dante: 

The  Revival  of  Poetry. 

Chaucer : 

Early  English  Life. 

Michael  Anoblo: 

The  Revival  of  Art. 
Columbus: 

Maritime  Discoveriea 
Bavonarola: 

Unsuccessful  Reforms. 
Martin  Luther: 

The  Protestant  Reformation. 
John  Calvin: 

Protestant  Theology. 
Cranmer: 

Tlie  English  Reformation. 
loNATius  Lotola: 

The  Jesuits. 

Henry  of  Navarre: 

The  Huguenots. 

Lord  Bacon: 

The  New  Philosophy. 
Qalileo: 

Astronomical  Discoveries. 

'  GREAT  WOMEN, 

Cleopatra: 

The  Woman  of  Paganism. 
Paula : 

Woman  as  Friend. 

Helotse  : 

Love. 

Joan  of  Arc: 

Heroic  Women. 

Saint  Theresa  : 

Religious  Enthusiasm. 

Elizabeth  of  England: 

Woman  as  Sovereign. 

Madame  db  Maintenon  : 

The  Political  Woman. 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  : 

The  Woman  of  the  World. 

Madame  de  Recamieb  : 

Woman  in  Society. 

Madame  de  Stabl  : 

Literary  Women. 

Hannah  More  : 

Education  of  Woman. 

Georg B  Eliot: 

Woman  as  Novelist. 

|:£^For  explanation  of 


WAR  AND  STATER. 
MANSUIP. 

Richelieu: 

Absolutism. 

Gustavus  Adolphus: 

Religious  Wars. 

Louis  XIV:  g  , 

Monarchical  Splendor, 
Oliver  Cromwell: 

Civil  Liberty.  «  0 

Louis  XV: 

Causes  of  Revolution. 

Peter  the  Great:  gSS 

His  Services  to  Russia: 
Frederick  the  Great:  y  0 

The  Prussian  Power.  jq 

Mirabeau: 

The  French  Revolution. 
Edmund  Burke: 

Political  Conservatism. 
Alexander  Hamilton: 

The  American  Revolution. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte: 

The  French  Empire. 

Daniel  Websier: 

The  American  Union. 

MODERN  EUROPEAN 
STATESMEN, 

Metternich  : 

Conservatism. 
Chateaubriand  : 

Restoration  of  the  Bourbona 
George  IV.  of  England  : 
Toryism. 

The  Greek  Revolution. 

Louis  Philippe: 

The  Citizen  King.  «  « 

William  IV:  g  * 

English  Reforms.  V  s 

Sir  Robert  Peel  :  fi  S 

Political  Economy.  ^  ^ 

Cavour: 

Italian  Unity.  a 

Czar  Nicholxs  :  S 

Crimean  War.  sP 

Louis  Napoleon:  ^ 

Wars  of  Prestige.  *5 

Bismarck: 

The  German  Empire. 
Gladstone: 

The  Enlargement  of  tne 
People. 

this,  ■««  furegoing  page. 


A  Great  Book  Bargain 


Bradley’s  Atlas  of  the  World 

A  Household  Necessity  and  Ever-useful  Office  and  Commercial  Companion 

A  complete  American  and  Foreign  Atlas,  carefully  compiled  from  the  most 
reliable  sources.  OflBcially  approved  and  adopted  by  the  Departments  of  the  United 
States  Government.  With  isometric  index  to  each  map.  Nevj  edition — handsomely  printed 
OH  heavy  paper,  large  folio,  half  morocco,  cloth  sides,  full  gilt  edges. 

This,  the  latest  edition  of  'Bradley's  oltlas,  contains  ///  magnificent  copper  plate  maps, 
printed  in  colors,  together  with  la  supplementary  maps. 

w  Will  be  sent  to  readers  |  ^2  C  A 

Published  at  J  A3\3  of  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for 


A  Beautiful  Art  Work 

Published  at  $30.00  Now  selling  at  $5.00 

Character  Sketches  from  Dickens 


By  FELIX  O.  C.  DARLEY 


A  series  of  admirable  Phototype  Reproductions  of  Thirteen  Original  Drawings 

Comprising 


Tony  Weller,  the  Old  'Un . 

Barnaby  Rudge . 

Oliver  Twist  and  Fagin . 

Joe  Gargery  and  Pip . . 

Mrs.  Gargery  on  the  Rampage . 

Caleb  Plummer  and  His  Blind  Daughter  .  . 

Dick  Swiveler  and  Quilp . 

John  Willet  and  Rudge  the  Murderer  .... 
Clemency  Newcome  and  Ben  Britain  .... 

Little  Nell  and  Her  Grandfather . 

Sam  Weller . 

Dolly  Varden  and  Hugh  of  the  Maypole  Inn 
Oliver  Twist  Claimed  by  Nancy  and  Bill  Sykes 


From  Pickwick  Papers 

“  Barnahy  Rudge 

“  Oliver  Twist 

“  Great  Expectations 

“  Great  Eocpectations 

“  Cricket  on  the  Hearth 
“  Old  Curiosity  Shop 

“  Barnaly  Rudge 

“  'Battle  of  Life 

“  Old  Curiosity  Shop 

“  ‘Pickwick  Papers 

“  'Barnahy  'Rudge 

“  Oliver  Twist 


All  Suitable  for  Framing 


Each  picture  is  carefully  printed  on  the  finest  plate  paper ;  size  18x22  inches, 
with  tissue  titles  printed  in  red,  and  the  set  is  inclosed  in  a  handsome  buckram  cloth 
portfolio.  This  inimitable  series  of  drawings  has  for  years  been  soid  solely  by  subscrip¬ 
tion  at  $30.00  per  set.  The  balance  of  the  edition  has 

come  into  our  hands,  and  we  now  offer  it  as  described  at  ^  —  g\t\  ry  x 

the  surprisingly  low  price  of .  $5.UO  per  bet 


HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SOriE  EXCELLENT  BOOKS 

AT  SPECIAL  PRICES 
New  Household  Edition  Standard  Classics 
History,  Poetry  and  Fiction 

Good  Type  and  Paper,  Neat,  Attractive  and  Serviceable  Binding 


BRONTE,  CHARLOTTE,  COHPLETE  WORKS  OF.  Four  vote. 

DON  QUIXOTE.  By  Cervantes.  Two  vote. 

ENGLAND,  HISTORY  OF.  By  Thomas  Babington  Macaui,av.  Five  vote. 
ENGLAND,  HISTORY  OF.  By  David  Hume.  Five  vote. 

ELIA,  THE  ESSAYS  OF.  By  Chari.es  Lamb.  One  volume. 

FIFTEEN  DECISIVE  BATTLES  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  E.  S.  Creasy.  One  volume. 
GIL  BLAS.  By  LeSagb.  Two  vote. 

HALF  HOURS  WITH  THE  BEST  AUTHORS.  By  Chari.ES  Knight.  Six  volumes. 
HOLY  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  THE.  By  James  Bryce.  One  volume. 

HOMER,  THE  ILIAD  OF.  By  Edward,  Eari.  of  Derby.  Two  vote. 

INGOLDSBY  LEGENDS.  By  Richard  Harris  Barham.  Two  vote. 

LES  MISERABLES.  By  Victor  Hugo.  Two  volumes. 

MACAULAY’S  ESSAYS  AND  POEHS.  Three  vote. 

MONTE  CRISTO,  COUNT  OF.  By  Ai.exandre  Dumas.  Two  vote. 

MYSTERIES  OF  PARIS.  By  Eugene  Sue.  Two  volumes. 

OUR  OWN  TIMES,  HISTORY  OF.  By  Justin  McCarthy.  Two  vote. 
PLUTARCH’S  LIVES.  Translated  by  John  Dryden.  Three  vote. 

ROriAN  EHPIRE,  HISTORY  OF.  By  Edward  Gibbon.  Five  vote. 
SHAKESPEARE,  TALES  FROM.  By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  One  volume. 
TALES  OF  A  GRANDFATHER.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Four  vote. 

TEN  THOUSAND  A  YEAR.  By  Samuel  Warren.  Two  vote. 

THOUSAND  MILES  UP  THE  NILE,  A.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards.  One  volume. 
WANDERING  JEW,  THE.  By  Eugene  Sub.  Two  volumes. 

WAVERLEY  NOVELS,  THE.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Twenty-four  vote. 

All  the  above  are  bound  in  maroon  cloth,  gilt  tops,  with  titles  on  leather  label. 
The  Retail  price  is  75  cts.  per  Volume.  Our  special  offer  to  tbe  readers  of  the  Bibliotbtca 
Sacra  is  50  cts.  per  Volume. 

If  ten  volumes  are  ordered  at  one  time,  a  further  discount  of  ten  per 
cent  will  be  given,  if  this  coupon  accompanies  the  order.  _ 

If  sent  prepaid  by  Post  or  Express,  12  cts.  per  volume  should  be  included  with  remittana. 

HENRY  T.  COATES  &  CO.,  Publishers 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA 


The  American  Antiquarian 

AND 

ORIENTAL  JOURNAL. 

Published  and  Edited  by  STEPHEN  D.  PEET.  Chicago.  UL 
Bi-Monthly.  $4.00  Per  Year. 

This  magazine  begins  its  20th  volume  with  January,  1898.  The  vari¬ 
ous  departments  represented  by  associate  editors  are  as  follows: 
EGYPTOLOGY,  by  Rkv.  Wm.  C.  \ViNSr,ow,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  of  Boston, 
Mass,,  Secy,  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 

PALESTINE,  by  T.  E.  WRiGiiT,  of  Cambridge,  Secy,  of  the  Palestine 
Ex.  Fund. 

INDIAN  LINGUISTICS,  by  A.  S.  Gatschi^T,  Ph.D.,  Washington,  D.C. 
MYTHOLOGY  and  FOLKLORE,  by  James  Deans,  of  British  Co¬ 
lumbia. 

THE  NORTH-WEST  COAST,  by  Hon.  Ja.s.  Wickersham,  Taco¬ 
ma,  Wa.sh. 

EUROPEAN  ARCHiEOLOGY,  by  Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

POLYNESIA  and  AUSTRALIA,  by  J.  G.  Fraser,  LL.D.,  Sidney, 
Australia. 

The  department  of  Comparative  Religion  and  Mythology  is  very  prom¬ 
inent.  The  Book  Reviews  embrace  nearly  all  the  lx)oks  that  are  pub¬ 
lished  on  Archaiology  and  History,  including  many  on  Oriental  and 
Classical  Antiquities,  Mythology,  Comparative  Religion,  and  other  topics. 

An  Especial  Effort  will  he  made  to  Report  the  Dis¬ 
coveries  and  Explorations  in  the  East. 

The  editor  is  publishing  a  series  of  works  on  Prehistoric  America  un¬ 
der  the  following  titles : 

No.  I.  The  Mound  Builders  and  their  Relics* 

No.  n*  Animal  Effigies  and  Emblematic  Mounds. 

No.  in*  Myths  and  Symbols,  or  Aboriginal  Religions. 

No.  IV.  Archaeological  Relics,  or  Art  in  the  Stone  Age. 

No.  V.  Cliff  Dwellings  and  Ruined  Cities* 

Each  volume  contains  alxjut  400  pag6s  and  is  fully  illustrated.  Price 
for  each  volume,  .sold  separately,  $3.50,  or  $15.00  for  the  set. 

The  publishers  of  the  American  Antiquarian  have  also  the  agency 
for  l)ooks  and  magazines  devoted  to  Oriental  Archasology.  The  reports 
of  the  P'gypt  P^xploration  Fund  and  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  and  of 
the  Babylonian  F^xpedition,  can  l)e  secured  through  this  office;  also  the 
journals  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  and  the  Indian  Antiquary. 
Books  on  Oriental  and  Biblical  subjects  can  al.so  be  furnished  by  the 
house.  Address 

American  Antiquarian,  at  I7S  Wabash  Ave.,  or  the  Editor, 
at  5327  Madison  Ave.,  Chicago. 


TO  LBRARIES  AND  BOOK-BUYERS. 

The  private  library  of  the  late  William  Frederick  Poole, 
LL.D.,  librarian  and  author  of  “Poole’s  Index  to  Period¬ 
ical  Literature,”  is  offered  for  sale  by  his  estate.  This  col¬ 
lection  of  books  is  especially  strong  in  “Americana”  and 
in  works  of  the  Mathers.  There  is  also  a  large  number  of 
periodicals  of  early  issues.  The  collection  has  been  listed, 
and  any  information  desired  in  relation  thereto  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  communicating  with 

W.  F.  Poole,  Jr., 

A  ttor  ney-at-  Law, 

No.  500,  The  Temple,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Twelve  sets  of  Sparks’  Franklin  (ten  volumes  in  set),  cloth  binding, 
at  half  price. 


IRKS  BY  NEWELL  DWIGHT  HILLIS 


^g^)ior  is  $0  Plainly  to  view  tncreasiug,  from  wetk  to  week,  and ^ear  to  year,  in  ripeness  and  rick- 
in  eloquence,  in  precision,  in  emphasis  and  clearness  oj  divine  truth,  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
ylim  a  permanent  place  among  the  greatest  Christian  thinkers  of  his  time. 

—Dr.  W.  C.  Gray,  in  *'The  Interior.'* 

mU  VttlllA  Ia  QAAIAtv  Eighth  Edition.  Studies  in  Self  Culture  and 
II I  f  BIUP  lU  OUvIPiJi  Character.  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

Kigiit  to  the  point  and  as  good  as  gold . The  author  knows  how  to  reason  ■ 

jl  as  to  preach  and  clothe  his  thoughts  in  beautiful  forms  of  expression.  The 
Kis  a  storehouse  of  enrichments  for  the  practical  and  spiritual  hfe,  and  makes 
intbwith  splendor  of  illustration  and  cogent  reasoning.” — The  Independent. 

These  essays  are  among  the  best  contributions  to  wholesome  literature  made  by 
ican  writers  during  recent  years.  They  are  splendidly  written,  full  of  literary 
that  sparkle  on  almost  every  page.  Preachers  should  not  miss  this  book. 

Dg  it  will  start  innumerable  sermons  into  being,  studying  it  will  enrich  their 
ooswith  thevealth  that  will  make  the  life  of  their  people  stroiig.  It  is  many  a 
mce  we  have  read  a  book  quite  so  vigorous  in  its  thought,  so  wholesome  in  its 
ling,  and  so  finished  in  its  literary  style.” — The  Westminster^  Toronto. 

‘It  is  scarcely  possible  to  bestow  too  much  praise  on  the  studies  in  this  book, 
fare  written  in  choice  English,  they  give  evidence  of  extensive  reading,  wide  re- 
i,  and,  what  is  more  important,  deep  thought  and  careful  digestion  of  the 
lens  of  life.  The  book  deserves  rank  with  the  productions  of  men  like  Lamb, 
\tky, Disraeli,  and  DeQuincey.  Its  penetration  into  the  inner  springs  of  action 
tp,  and  the  results  of  a  most  instructive  character.” — The  Living  Church 

toeatment  of  influence. 

“A  more  popular  subjective  thinker  than  Dr.  Hillishas  not  arisen  in  this  country, 
let  he  may  be  called  the  “New  Apostle  of  Subjectivism.”  Emerson  was  not 
erto nature’s  heart,  nor  more  epigrammatic  in  style,  nor  a  more  devoted  student 
le  problems  of  the  individual  soul,  than  this  latest  frequenter  of  the  walks  ot 
itnre,  Dr.  Hillis.  A  profusion  of  similes  and  metaphors  rush  upon  one  from  the 
8of  this  book;  a  wealth  of  reading  and  of  fine  discrimination  is  revealed  through- 
ibile  the  illustrations  from  history,  philosophy,  and  fiction  come  with  an  ease 
extravagance  that  suggest  a  storehouse  of  unlimited  resources  and  supply.  Dr. 
Bcalls  into  his  service  the  charms  of  rhetoric,  not  florid  or  sensational,  mueh 
tiwdry  or  sentimental,  and  it  becomes  his  willing  servant  to  do  his  bidding,  arid 
inthefask  whieh  he  essays.  He  speaks,  and  art,  philosophy,  literature  all  join 
is  to  help  draw  his  cliariot,  and  bid  the  reader  awaken  to  the  new  conqueror  that 
ffiing  through  the  triumphal  arcli.” — Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

"With  wonderful  facility  and  power  the  author  shows  how  great  and  good  men 
'Others  by  their  influence  011  tiie  atmosjihere  in  whieh  they  move,  by  their  vicari- 
livesand  liy  the  exercise  of  tender,  compassionate  love.  Every  chapter  is  full  of 
•ntioii,  and  no  one  can  read  the  volume  without  being  stimulated  to  seek  a 
ler  manhood.” — Presbyterian  Messenger. 

Vfllbfine  aI  ImmArioISlu  Studies  “for  the  hour  when  the  immortal  hope 
!***”®*l®  IlfllllUl  Kill  IT  I  l,iirnu  ill  ”  T  .nnm  iRmn-  ftri  cents. 


TfubsHC  aI  ImmArifilSfll  Studies  “for  the  hour  when  the  immortal  hope 
III  BifllimriCTlIij  ■  Purns  low’  in  the  heart.”  Long  i8mo,  50  cents. 

"The  book  isw’ell  written,  showing  evidence  of  close  and  thoughtful  preparation, 
ifullcf  helpful  suggestions,  which  will  make  it  of  value  to  serious  readers.” — 
School  Times. 

“A book  which  lifts  us  out  of  our  narrow  view  and  gives  us  the  broad  landscape, 
w*hich  the  narrow  river  of  death  flows  as  an  insignificant  stream;  lifts  our  eyes 
ntheclodsof  the  open  grave  to  the  wide  expanse  of  sunlight,  which  falls  to  and 
Vd  the  limits  of  our  vision.  This  book  will  brighten  many  a  tear-dimmed  eye.” 
V  Inferior. 

“Asireatnof  cool,  refreshing  thought  flowing  through  life’s  most  fevered  sands.” 
^Independent. 

^Cl  READY  SHORTLY. 

iHlI  InilAr  I  ilThf  roSlofl  A  study  of  the  Atrophy  of  the  Spiritual  Sense. 
^  inner  Ugni  raiieHi  vest  pocket  size,  cloth,  net,  25  cents. 

This  little  ])oolc  places  in  permanent  form  one  of  Dr.  Hillis’  very  best  essays. 

wortriy  a  volume  more  yjretentious,  but  such  is  the  author’s  peculiar 
fcrty-five  s-ni.ill  images  he  lucidly  condenses  great  thoughts  of  warning,  of 
”  ind  of  cheer.  Samson  is  the  central  character,  and  round  Ihe  failure  of 
“•^•inanof  might  is  builded  a  structure  of  admonition  and  inspiration  to  men  of 

P<*lahcd  by  FLEMING  H.  REVELL  COMPANY,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto. 

roil  .SALE  nr  all  nooh’sELLEiis. 


